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A  SUMMARY  OF  FATHER’S  LIFE  BY  MOTHER 

Born,  July  27,  1869  1590x93 

at  Ganahl,  Kerr  County,  Texas,  the  old  home  ranch.  First  schooling 
at  Comfort,  a  German  settlement,  some  few  miles  from  his  home. 
Then  from  his  sister’s  residence,  in  Galveston.  There,  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old,  the  teacher  discovered  his  deafness.  Thence  to 
Savannah  Military  Institute,  where  he  lived  with  his  cousin,  Miss 
Bessie  Ganahl,  whose  influence  over  him  was  lifelong.  On  returning 
to  Texas  he  attended  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
Later,  when  about  seventeen,  he  worked  for  a  firm  of  ships’  brokers, 
founded  by  his  brother-in-law,  Edwin  Walker  in  Galveston,  Texas. 
The  firm  was  called  Walker,  Fowler  and  McVitie.  While  working 
there  he  began  the  study  of  law,  but  on  Mr.  W alker’s  death  refused 
the  kindly  offer  made  by  the  other  members  of  the  firm,  to  finance 
his  law  studies.  He  took,  instead,  a  business  course  at  the  Eastman 
Business  College  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  and  then  returned  for  a 
short  time  to  the  home  ranch. 

When  nineteen  (in  1889)  he  went  to  Mexico  City,  but  could 
find  no  work  for  some  time.  Gave  his  last  quarter  as  a  tip  to  the 
porter  to  keep  his  hat  and  overcoat  at  the  Thanksgiving  Charity 
Ball.  The  next  day  pawned  the  evening  clothes  and  overcoat  to  have 
funds  with  which  to  pay  the  rent  for  a  tiny  room,  but  half  floored, 
and  to  buy  a  roasted  sheep’s  head  and  a  pile  of  tortillas.  These  were 
to  keep  him  until  work  could  be  found.  He  even  offered  to  be  a  brake- 
man  on  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  then  an  extremely  dangerous 
job  as  modern  brakes  did  not  exist. 

At  last  he  was  given  a  clerkship  in  the  railroad  offices,  which 
enabled  him  to  get  credit  at  a  Chinese  restaurant  for  meals.  He  never 
forgot  this  hungry  time,  and  always  helped  down-and-outers,  some¬ 
times  with  amusing  results.  To  old  family  friends  living  luxuriously 
in  Mexico  City,  he  would  not  disclose  his  predicament.  They  asked 
him  each  Sunday  evening  to  dine  with  them  and  these  were,  for 
awhile,  his  only  adequate  and  certain  meals. 

As  reporter  on  the  staff  of  The  Two  Republics,  the  only  news¬ 
paper  then  published  in  English  in  Mexico  City,  he  was  sent  to 
Tampico  to  write  up  the  new  harbor  works,  then  beginning.  While 
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doing  this  he  interviewed  the  Resident  Engineer,  Col.  A.  F.  Wrot- 
nowski.  When  the  jetties  were  almost  finished,  and  the  channel  was 
deep  enough  for  steamers  of  good  draft  to  enter  the  harbor,  the 
Well  haven  was  the  first  to  come  in.  She  had  a  prophetic  name  for 
entering  a  new  harbor,  Father  and  her  Captain  were  friends  for 
years.  A  dance  was  given  on  board  to  honor  the  occasion  and  there 
Father  and  Mother  met. 

Foreseeing  the  probable  increased  shipping  due  to  the  opening 
of  the  new  port,  or  newly  deepened  port,  Father  stepped  in  at  once 
to  handle  it.  He  became  the  first  ships’  broker,  or  stevedore,  at  a  time 
when  Tampico  had  no  wharves,  or  facilities  of  any  kind  to  handle 
ocean  going  ships.  There  were  many  problems  to  solve  and  very 
heavy  and  continuous  hard  work. 

Ships  were  carefully  timed  for  both  loading  and  discharge,  and 
demurrage  had  to  be  paid  by  the  broker  if  the  ship  was  delayed.  On 
the  other  hand  a  bonus  was  earned  if  the  ship’s  loading  was  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  allotted  time.  Knowing  Father,  you  can  imagine 
the  demurrages  were  few  indeed  and  that  the  ships  were  usually 
unloaded  ahead  of  time.  He  even  slept  in  a  hammock  on  the  deck  of 
the  steamers,  so  that  the  stoppage  of  the  winches  would  awaken 
him  and  he  would  roll  out  to  ascertain  the  cause.  His  men  loved  him 
and  were  very  helpful. 

The  Guggenheim  Brothers  had  a  smelter  in  Monterrey  and 
offered  Father  the  handling  of  their  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  ore. 
This  responsible  position  carried  a  good  salary  and  Father  accepted 
it  on  the  condition  that  he  continue  his  own  work  on  the  side.  His 
employment  with  the  Guggenheims  was  the  only  salaried  work  for 
others  he  ever  had.  All  the  rest  of  his  life  he  managed  his  own  busi¬ 
nesses. 

Having  soon  accumulated  capital,  he  invested  in  a  tin  mine  near 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  Tamaulipas.  The  mine  was  a  good  one  but 
the  title  bad,  so  the  investment  was  a  loss. 

In  1894  he  commenced  to  build  steamers  to  tap  the  upper  Panuco 
River.  He  had  explored  in  his  launch,  the  first  gasoline-engined  boat 
in  Tampico,  and  foresaw  prospects  of  enough  developments  to  war¬ 
rant  the  building  of  a  steamer.  Later  he  built  smaller  boats,  of  lighter 
draft,  to  go  higher  up  the  river  into  shallow  water,  but  the  beloved 


old  Huasteca  was  the  first.  These  boats  were  all  built  in  his  own 
shipyard  opposite  Tampico. 

In  1900  he  opened  the  Hacienda  Ganahl,  in  the  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  in  the  triangle  where  the  river  Tamuin  joins  the  Panuco.  At 
that  point  the  three  states  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Veracruz  and  Tamauli- 
pas  join.  Ten  busy,  happy,  constructive  and  remunerative  years  were 
spent  there  until  unsettled  political  conditions,  revolution  and 
banditry,  made  it  impossible  to  continue. 

Followed  three  years  in  Mexico  City  described  by  Father  as  “a 
very  pleasant  interlude”  while  he  wound  up  his  affairs.  The  “Nave- 
gadora,”  or  Tampico  Navigation  Company  still  functioned  remun¬ 
eratively,  as  it  continued  to  do  for  many  years  after. 

In  1912  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Rathbone,  an  oil  man 
much  older  than  Father.  In  1913  he  moved  to  New  York  from 
Mexico  and  shortly  after  that  bandits  burned  the  Hacienda.  The 
New  York  papers  gave  this  some  mention,  calling  it  but  another  of 
the  Mexican  outrages  against  Americans.  No  money  could  be  re¬ 
moved  from  Mexico  so  we  were  without  income,  although  the 
Navegadora  was  still  making  money.  Hence,  in  middle  life,  Father 
found  himself  without  income,  with  three  growing  sons  to  educate 
and  as  capital  only  a  few  possibly  valuable  oil  leases.  These  he 
utilized  and,  with  British  capital  and  personnel,  various  companies 
were  formed  and  most  successfully  managed . 

In  1922  he  went  to  England  and  built  an  oil  refinery,  using  the 
Cross  Cracking  Process  for  increasing  the  yield  of  gasoline  from 
crude  oil.  It  was  the  only  one  in  that  country.  He  took  Carl  with 
him  in  that  enterprise  which  covered  years  of  intensive  work  at 
the  Isle  of  Grain,  in  Kent.  At  first,  technicians  were  imported  from 
the  United  States,  but  Father’s  policy  was  to  train  local  talent,  and 
thus  the  Medway  Oil  and  Storage  Company  brought  employment 
and  prosperity  to  the  Isle  of  Grain  and  surrounding  towns  and 
villages.  This  continued  many  years,  for  the  Isle  of  Grain,  in  World 
War  II,  became  of  great  importance.  From  underground  storage 
tanks  millions  of  gallons  of  oil  were  pumped  through  submarine 
pipe  lines  laid  across  the  Channel,  in  order  to  supply  the  Allied 
troops  taking  part  in  the  invasion  of  the  Continent. 

Father  severed  his  connection  with  the  Isle  of  Grain  in  1928,  and 
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started  with  Mother  on  the  long-desired  and  long-planned  trip  after 
big  game  in  Africa  and  India.  Thence  they  traveled  up  the  Chinese 
coast,  to  Japan,  across  the  Pacific  and  on  home  via  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
They  arrived  in  America  in  the  fall  of  1930. 

The  following  summer  they  took  a  yacht  cruise  in  Alaskan 
waters  and  did  some  shooting  in  British  Columbia.  The  summer 
of  1932  was  spent  pleasantly  in  Colorado,  and  in  the  late  fall  Frank 
and  his  wife,  Vic,  went  with  us  to  inspect  newly  discovered  gold 
fields  in  Kenya,  East  Africa. 

There  Father  formed  a  company  called  Risks,  Ltd.,  subsequently, 
Kavirondo  Gold  Mines.  The  opening  of  this  section  interested  him 
greatly.  He  introduced  many  improvements  in  established  methods, 
and  was  happy  until  the  late  fall  of  1933  when  the  condition  of  his 
throat  warned  him  to  return  home. 

In  thirteen  days  after  leaving  Kenya  we  were  in  New  York  City 
and  in  the  hands  of  physicians  at  Memorial  Hospital.  The  doctors 
saved  his  life  for  another  six  years.  These  years  were  active  ones. 
As  living  on  or  near  water  relieved  his  throat  we  bought  a  yacht, 
the  Sphynx.  We  lived  on  board  a  great  deal  of  the  time  during  the 
winters,  which  were  spent  in  Florida  waters,  where  Father  fished 
and  wrote. 

Newly  discovered  gold  fields  attracted  him  to  British  Columbia. 
He  visited  them  and  invested.  He  opened  mines  at  various  points, 
building  miles  of  roads  to  connect  these  sites  in  the  wilderness,  and 
built  the  necessary  housing.  He  pioneered  to  the  end  in  spite  of  fail¬ 
ing  health.  His  spirit  always  craving  constructive  work.  So  Frank 
left  the  African  mines  in  good  engineering  hands  and  came  to 
Canada  to  assist  in  this  new  development. 

Carl,  meanwhile,  continued  the  construction  of  his  stainless  steel 
aircraft,  financed  by  his  Father  at  Fleetwings,  Inc.,  at  Bristol,  Pa. 
Thus  Father  found  himself  guiding  three  enterprises:  one  in  Africa, 
one  in  Canada  and  one  in  the  United  States.  Any  one  of  these 
would  have  been  enough  to  occupy  an  ordinary  man,  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  manage  all  three  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  of  failing 
eyesight,  deafness  and  age  with  sadly  lessened  health  and  strength. 
Nothing  intimidated  him.  On  May  13,  1929,  he  passed  to  his  well- 
deserved  and  well-earned  rest,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
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honored  around  the  world.  Where  he  trod  “two  blades  of  grass  grew 
where  one  had  grown  before,”  as  he  would  have  had  it. 

America  can  be  said  to  have  had  three  eras.  One,  the  settlement 
of  the  Continent.  The  second,  recovery  after  the  Civil  War.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  era,  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  was  born,  in  1869. 
In  this  era,  in  which  he  lived  and  grew  to  manhood,  industrial  and 
scientific  developments  were  unprecedented.  Youth  needed  only 
enterprise  and  energy  to  achieve,  qualities  abundant  in  his  character. 
With  this  untrammelled  outlook  Father  grew  and  with  its  end  his 
own  life  ended,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  II.  His 
prescience  foresaw  the  germ  of  the  United  Nations  and  he  cautioned 
against  the  futility  of  uniting  the  better  minds  unless  “backed  by  a 
world  force  of  capable  police.” 

To  try  to  summarize  Father’s  life  is  absurd.  I  hope  you,  my  chil¬ 
dren,  will  forgive  me  for  this  presumption,  and  will  read  every 
available  line  Father  has  written,  from  which  you  may  gather,  even 
though  dimly,  something  of  his  ideas,  his  standards,  his  courage 
and  patience,  what  he  accomplished  and  what  he  still  left  undone 
but  had  aspired  to  do. 
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THE  DE  GANAHL  FAMILY 


PATENT  OF  NOBILITY  OF  THE  DE  GANAHL  FAMILY 

Translated  from  the  Original  in  the  Archives  of  Innsbruck,, 

in  the  Austrian  Tyrol 

We,  Francis  the  Second,  by  the  wish  of  God  created  Roman 
Emperor  in  all  times  Ruler  of  the  Empire,  King  of  Germany,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Bohemia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Galicia,  Lodomeria 
and  Jerusalem;  Great  Grand  Duke  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Lothringen,  Stezern,  Karnken  and  Krain,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
Earl  of  Siebenbergen,  Margraf  of  Mahren,  Duke  of  Brabant  Lim¬ 
burg,  Lutzenberg  and  Gelderen  and  Wurtemberg,  of  “Upper  and 
Lower”  Silesia,  of  Mailand,  Mantua,  Padua,  Plazenz,  Quarstella, 
Auschwitz  and  Zatar  of  Calabria,  Baar,  Montserrat  and  Teshen, 
Marquis  of  Swabia  and  Charlesville,  Count  of  Hapsburg  and 
Flanders,  of  Tyrol  of  Henegsu,  of  Kibung,  of  Garz  and  Gradiska; 
Margraf  of  the  Holy  Roman  Dominion  of  Burgan,  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Laupznitz,  of  Pont  a  Mousson  and  of  Nomenz,  Count  of 
Flanders,  of  Namur,  of  Vandemont,  of  Blankenberg,  of  Salm  and 
Salkenstein,  Squire  of  Malines 

Recognise  openly 

with  this  letter  and  make  known  to  everyone,  that  although  the 
Royal  and  benevolent  Power  and  Greatness  with  which  the  Al¬ 
mighty  God  has  gifted  and  adorned  noble  People  and  Subjects,  we 
are  never-the-less  inclined  to  raise  to  higher  orders  and  honors,  those 
who  have  for  Us  and  Our  Royal  and  Exalted  House  shown  constant 
faithfulness,  and  given  faithful  service,  and  to  encourage  others 
through  these  mild  recognitions,  to  follow  the  example  of  these  good 
and  noble  deeds: 

Since  We  have  watched,  ascertained  and  taken  notice  of  the 
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noble  good  manners,  sensibility  and  cleverness,  with  other  famous 
qualities,  with  which  Our  dear  beloved  Josepf  Ganahl ,  Doctor  at 
Laws  and  (Town)  Clerk  of  Dornbirn  in  Vorarlberg,  has  been  cred¬ 
ited,  that  the  same  as  a  man  of  excellent  manly  qualities  and  ex¬ 
emplary  behavior,  has  won  the  worthy  esteem  of  the  people,  in 
no  less  than  he  has  received  the  Stallum  Advocandi  from  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Tyrol  as  well  as  Town  Clerk  of  Dornbirn,  in 
which  capacity  he,  in  the  year  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Ninety,  in 
the  aforementioned  place,  Dornbirn,  where  on  account  of  religious 
disturbances,  riots  had  broken  out  among  the  people,  and  where 
already  holy  and  worldly  influence  had  been  crowded  out  of  the 
place,  he,  in  his  post  as  Town  Clerk,  although  daily  in  danger,  won 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  but  especially  that  he,  during  the  last 
war  with  France,  where  it  required  the  most  effective  schemes  for 
the  defence  of  the  Land  Vorarlberg,  he  availed  himself  nearly  always 
of  all  profitable  propositions,  using  the  same  for  our  common  wel¬ 
fare;  also  in  the  year  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Ninety  Six  when  he, 
in  the  capacity  of  a  Deputy,  happily  negotiated  a  subsidy  of  nearly 
fifty  thousand  Gulden  for  the  Land  Vorarlberg,  and  lastly  the  same, 
in  the  year  Seventeen  Hundred  and  Ninety  Nine,  distinguished 
himself  with  as  much  modesty  as  forbearance  and  with  much  keen¬ 
ness,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  highest  duty  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  and  also  that  he,  in  the  important  and  various  operations 
of  the  defence  of  the  Country  distinguished  himself  as  a  keen, 
clever,  and  resourceful  Servitor,  and  since  his  true  mind  and  mean¬ 
ings  will  still  further  continue  till  his  end  and  as  his  good  qualities 
will  and  shall  do  good 


We  have 

with  well  thought  mind,  good  Council  and  with  Royal  Power  given 
him,  Joseph  Ganahl ,  the  special  honour  and  raised  him,  with  all 
his  true  direct  bodily  descendants,  and  their  descendants  and  their 
dscendants  of  both  sexes,  heirs  to  the  name,  to  the  title  of  Nobility 
and  therewith  have  allotted  to  him  the  name  of  Von  Zanzenherg. 

We  wish,  desire  and  inform  you  that  you  from  now  on  to  all 
future  times  may  use  the  title  of  Von  Zanzenherg ,  as  signature  and 
name. 
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We  mean,  order  and  wish  that  now  and  in  future,  he,  Joseph 
Ganahl  Von  Zanzenherg ,  his  true  descendants  and  their  descendants 
of  both  sexes,  be  considered,  respected  and  named  as  people  of  the 
Nobility  in  all  true  and  noble  deeds  and  business,  both  spiritual 
and  worldly;  therewith  having  all  and  every  noble  respect  due  to 
Nobility,  also  all  respect,  Dignity,  Precedence,  Freedom,  Right  and 
Rightship  of  Nobility;  to  deal  with  holy  positions  and  high  and 
smaller  officials,  to  participate  in  tournaments  with  other  titled 
persons  in  our  Roman  Empire  and  to  fulfill  all  other  duties,  to  give 
sentence  and  arbitrate  and  to  be  worthy  and  diligent. 

And  in  further  witness  of  this  our  Favor  and  Creation  to  the 
title  of  Nobility  have  we  given  you,  Joseph  Ganahl  von  Zanzenherg , 
the  following  Shield  and  Crest  and  permitted  you  to  use  it  in  future. 


Description  of  Crest 

An  upright,  oblong  shield  rounded  off  below  and  running  into 
a  point,  on  which  are  two  broad  silver  bars  oblique  towards  the 
right,  in  the  middle;  the  upper  one  is  shortened  below,  the  lower  one 
above  where  they  meet  together.  On  this  there  rests  a  knight’s 
helmet,  turned  to  the  right  and  crowned  with  gold,  with  open 
visier  and  its  golden  chain.  On  each  side  of  the  helmet  a  cover  hangs 
down  of  mixed  blue  and  silver  pattern,  and  with  three  ostrich 
feathers  bending  forward  and  separated  from  one  another,  the  first 
and  third  being  blue,  and  the  middle  one  silver. 


Reproduced  as  in  the  Gratial  Record  Office  here,  the  former 
Archives  of  the  Nobility,  from  the  original  concept  of  the  patent 
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of  Nobility  to  Dr.  Joseph  Ganahl  of  24th.  October  1803  and  found 

accurate  for  word.  T7. 

Vienna. 

the  15th.  December  1925. 

Federal  Chancery.  Section  4. 

T.V. 

Kotz 

Spate  Archivist 

We  give  and  allow  him,  Joseph  Ganahl  von  Zanzenherg ,  his 
rightful  heirs  and  their  heirs  of  both  sexes,  to  use  the  aforesaid 
Shield,  from  now  to  all  times,  in  all  and  every  honest  thing,  hand¬ 
lings,  and  transactions,  in  Fights,  Sieges,  Battles,  Tournaments, 
Duels,  Campaigns,  at  funerals  and  weddings  and  use  it  in  all  places 
according  to  their  honour,  wishes  and  welfare  and  take  away  from 
anyone  else  who  may  be  in  possession  of  such  as  the  aforesaid 
Shield,  without  law  proceeding. 

And  it  is  Our  Wish  and  we  call  on  all  Great  Grand  Dukes, 
Dukes,  Prelates,  Counts,  Knights  and  Valets,  that  on  the  strength  of 
this  letter,  that  they  accept,  hold,  acknowledge  and  recognise  the 
named  Joseph  Ganahl  von  Zanzenherg ,  his  true  descendants  and 
their  descendants  of  both  sexes,  for  all  times,  and  that  they  do  not 
misplace  our  graciousness  and  freedom,  but  that  they  use  the  same 
and  further  shield  and  protect  the  present  or  future  Kings  and 
Great  Grand  Dukes  of  Austria. 

This  letter  is  sealed  with  our  Seal  of  Emperor,  King  and  Great 
Grand  Duke. 

And  is  given  in  Our  Capital  and  Residence,  Vienna,  on  Monday 
the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  after  the  birth  of  our  well  beloved 
Master  Christ  in  the  1803rd  year  of  Our  Roman  Empire  and  the 

in  the  12th  year.  ,  .  ^ 

7  (signed)  Franz 

Alois  Count  von  Ugart 

Royal  and  Bohemian  Colonel  and 

Austrian  Great  Grand  Duke  Chancellor. 

Joseph  Squire  of  Mark 

Ad.  mandatum  Sac’a  Caes’s. 

Franz  Count  Wogna  Reg.  Mattes;  proprium 

Franz  Joseph  Von  Glanz 

Registrar  Michael  Edler  von  Sengel. 
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THE  FIRST  GANAHLS  IN  TEXAS 


The  University  of  Texas,  Austin 
The  Wrenn  Library 
December  17,  1934 


Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

I  hold  for  this  year  a  Rockefeller  Fellowship  for  writing  a  history 
of  Texas  homes  built  before  the  Civil  War.  In  my  investigation  of 
the  Kerrville  neighborhood  I  came  upon  the  old  home  of  your 
father,  Dr.  Ganahl,  and  followed  it  up  by  a  visit  to  Mr.  George 
Walker’s  home,  where  I  found  much  of  the  beautiful  old  furniture 
that  once  was  in  the  original  house. 

The  story  which  the  old  house  and  the  furniture  tell  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  enlightening  one  as  to  the  cultural  element 
that  came  into  Texas — one  of  the  most  striking  ones  that  I  shall 
find  in  the  State.  What  I  can  make  of  it  as  a  single  picture  and  in 
relation  to  the  whole  book  depends  entirely  on  how  much  detail 
and  accurate  information  I  can  gather.  Mr.  Walker  is  kindly  giving 
me  what  he  can,  but  he  suggests  that  I  write  to  you,  hoping  that 
you  can  give  me  more  than  he. 

I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  give  this  particular  section  of  my 
volume  its  full  force.  Can  you  and  will  you  contribute  to  it  the 
information  that  I  need?  I  want  to  know  about  the  ancestry  and 
education  of  Dr.  Ganahl  and  his  wife;  the  number  of  slaves  they 
brought  to  Texas;  and  everything  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  social 
and  economic  life  of  the  Ganahl  home  in  Kerr  County. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fannie  Ratchford 

Librarian  in  charge  of  the  Wrenn, 

Aitken  and  Stark  Collections 


On  Board  the  Yacht  Sphynx 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 
January  15,  1935 

Dear  Miss  Ratchford  : 

I  must  apologize  for  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1934.  It  reached  us,  finally,  through  many  Post  Offices,  on 
this  yacht. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  me  indeed  to  be  advised  of  your  interest  in 
my  Father’s  history.  I  will  give  you  the  facts  as  nearly  as  I  can.  Of 
course,  much  of  it  is  from  hearsay,  as  I  was  born  in  1869.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  my  family  came  to  Texas  some  fifteen  years  before  my 
birth,  which  would  make  it  the  middle  fifties.  Much  of  their  furni¬ 
ture  was  brought  by  ox  wagon  from  Indianola  before  this  port  was 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane.  I  remember  my  Mother  stating  that  we 
had  lost  many  things  in  the  Indianola  flood.  It  may  be  useful  to 
look  up  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  this  port.  The  destruction  of 
Indianola,  however,  does  not  fix  the  date  of  their  coming,  as  they 
doubtless  arrived  in  Texas  some  years  before  this  event.  I  remember 
some  of  my  Father’s  old  slaves  speaking  of  trips  to  Indianola  and  I 
imagine  they  were  engaged  in  transporting  the  household  furniture 
or  additions  thereto  by  ox  or  mule  teams. 

My  Father  was  the  second  in  age  of  four  brothers  born  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia,  sons  of  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  who  was  born  in  Zanzen- 
berg,  near  Feldkirch,  Vorarlberg,  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  where  his 
Father  had  been  ennobled  for  service  to  the  State  during  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  wars.  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  family  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  first  mention  that  we  have  of  the  name 
being  an  envoy  or  ambassador  from  some  neighboring  state  to 
Vorarlberg,  Austria. 

My  Father  was  educated  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  subsequently 
taking  post  graduate  courses  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  He  was  a 
surgeon. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  developed  tuberculosis  in  Savannah. 
His  knowledge  of  medicine  convinced  him  that  he  should  at  once 
seek  a  dry  and  salubrious  climate  and  live  an  open  air  life.  He  was 
essentially,  however,  a  student,  a  deep  reader  on  all  subjects  and 
was  so  until  his  death  in  1883.  His  illness  decided  him  to  go  to 
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Joseph  von  Ganahl  (upper),  whose  selfless  patriotism  won  from  Francis  II,  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  patent  of  nobility  with  crest  (center — desaibed  on  page  9).  Joseph,  his  son,  and 

Joseph’s  wife,  Charlotte  Conn,  of  Georgia  (lower). 


Jordan  Armistead  Wright,  husband  of  Harriett  Eliza  Pugh,  and  their  daughter,  Virginia  Jordan,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  de  Ganahl. 


Thomas  Pugh  and  wife,  of  Louisiana,  and  their  daughter  Harriett  Eliza,  wife  of  Jordan  Armistead  Wright. 


I 
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Dr.  Charles  de  Ganahl  ( upper  left).  His  wife,  Virginia  Jordan  Wright,  with  her  stepfather, 
Noah  Thompson  ( upper  right),  before  her  marriage.  Dr.  Charles  de  Ganahl  ( lower  left) 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  he  served  as  Surgeon  at  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  and  later  as 
Surgeon  General  of  the  2nd  Confederate  Army.  His  wife  ( lower  right),  during  the  War. 


Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  ( upper  left),  aged  three.  “Banche”  {upper  right).  Cousin 
Bessie,  “Grandma,”  Miss  Bessie  Ganahl,  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  Guadalupe  River  near  the 
old  home  place  in  Texas,  where  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  was  horn. 


Charlisa  Ganahl  Walker  ( left ),  sister  of  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl.  Charlotte  Walker  {right),  aged  16,  daughter  of  Charlisa. 


Charles  Francis  tie  Ganahl  and  his  fiancee,  Florence  Wrotnowski,  in  1892. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  and  their  sons — Joe  (left),  Frank  (center),  and 

Carl  (right). 


The  sons  grown  older:  Carl  (left),  Frank  (center),  and  Joe  (right). 


Family  Thanksgiving  gathering,  about  1936:  Father,  Mother,  Carl,  Chloe,  Joe,  Dody, 
Katharine  (Frank’s  first  wife)  and  two  sons;  Virginia  Evans  and  son  and  daughter;  Carl’s 
three  children;  Joe’s  son  and  daughter.  Green  Gables  in  winter. 


Green  Gables,  the  family  home  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.:  Carl  built  the  pergola  unaided  when  he  was  seventeen;  Father  with  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  Florence  Mary,  at  library  window,  about  1930.  Father  and  Mother  at  West  Palm  Beach  about  1936-37. 


'  ■  vs 


Yacht  Sphynx  in  Florida.  Father  and  Mother  in  lounge 


Fishing 

Ganahl 


boat  Cutty  Sai\,  with  Captain  Johnson  and  a  catch  of  king  mackerel,  Joe  de 
and  son  Chuckie,  Francis  and  Jim  {upper).  Frank  de  Ganahl  and  captain  of 
Sphynx,  Charles  Williamsen,  in  Florida  with  sailfish  {lower). 
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Fleetwings,  Inc.,  Bristol,  Pa.  {center).  Seabird,  amphibious  airplane,  product  of  Fleetwings, 
made  of  stainless  steel  by  Carl  de  Ganahl:  two  views  ( upper  and  lower )  in  British  Columbia. 


Gunnison  River,  Colorado  {upper),  Father  and  Carl  in  rubber  boat,  summer,  1932.  In 
British  Columbia  {center),  where  mines  were  being  opened:  Father  and  Mother  in  the 
1  rare  sunshine;  Vic  and  Frank  {lower  left  and  right)',  Frank  and  Chris  Beaton,  Hydraulic 

Superintendent  {loteer  center). 


Frank  de  Ganahl  (left)  in  World  War  I;  his  wife,  Diana  (Vic)  Mossop  ( center );  and  Frank  (right)  in  1943. 


I*rank  (center)  in  the  field  in  World  War  I,  and  his  sons:  James  Andrew  (left),  Midshipman  at  Annapolis,  1944;  and  Charles  Francis,  II 

(right),  1st  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Air  Corps,  1944. 


Frank  de  Ganahl  and  Vic  {upper),  receiving  the  Governor  of  Kenya  at  the  Kavironda 
Gold  Mines,  Kakamega,  Kenya,  about  1934.  Natives  {lower)  bringing  their  bowls  to  the 

camp  kitchens. 


Carl  de  Ganahl  and  wife, 


Chloe  Brice  {upper).  Carl,  Chloe 
Knox  School,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


and  daughters  {lower)  at 
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Carl’s  children:  Betty  (left),  at  age  16;  Carl  Brice  (center),  at  age  13;  F.  Mary  (right),  at  age  16. 


( center )  in  Juneau,  Alaska. 


Hon.  Stanislaus  Wrotnowski  ( upper  left),  Secretary  of  State  for  Louisiana  during  the  Civil 
War;  his  son  ( upper  right),  in  Polish  uniform.  Arthur  Francis  Wrotnowski  ( lower  right), 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.,  during  the  Civil  War,  stationed  in  Texas  during  later  war 
years.  His  wife  ( center  and  lower  left),  Josephine  Rachel  Thomas. 


Texas.  I  am  not  sure  if  my  Mother  accompanied  him  on  the  first 
trip.  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  this  information  and  will  write  you 
later.  The  ravages  of  his  disease  were  stemmed  in  Texas,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  he  had  been  very  much  weakened  and  remained  an 
invalid  for  the  balance  of  his  life. 

Father  early  became  convinced  of  the  wonderful  future  of  Texas, 
imported  thoroughbred  cattle,  horses,  pigs  and  sheep  and  fowls 
from  England.  It  was  from  this  stock  of  horses  that  the  famous 
C.G.  and  F.G.  brand  developed.  They  were  the  only  thoroughbreds 
at  that  time  in  northwest  Texas  and  were  much  sought  after. 

Father  was  an  ardent  Secessionist,  his  home  was  used  as  a  prison 
by  the  Yankees  when  they  took  possession  of  that  part  of  Texas.  He 
was  a  signer  of  the  Secession  of  Texas  from  the  Union.  When  the 
Confederates  were  finally  defeated  he  remained  an  “unreconstructed 
rebel”  for  some  years.  He  lived  and  practiced  his  profession  for 
some  years  in  Monterrey,  Mexico  and  border  towns.  I  remember  an 
anecdote  of  old  Patricio  Milmo,  at  that  time  one  of  the  wealthy  men 
of  old  Mexico.  Father  was  called  for  a  consultation  on  the  derange¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the  old  gentleman’s  foot.  After 
examination,  my  Father  told  him  that  such  a  disease  was  peculiar  to 
tight  rope  walkers.  The  old  man  confessed  he  had  been  one  in  his 
youth.  He  was  then  a  wealthy  banker! 

It  is  here  that  Mother  comes  prominently  into  the  picture  of  my 
early  recollections  of  stories  in  her  life.  It  was  she  who  came  back 
to  the  old  house,  gathered  up  the  odds  and  ends  and  pieced  out  the 
beginnings  of  a  new  life.  I  remember  her  telling  me  that  the  first 
money  she  received — all  their  Confederate  money  was,  of  course, 
useless — was  for  wool  that  was  gathered  from  the  lawn  where  the 
Yankee  soldiers  had  spread  it  out  to  sleep  on  during  their  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  old  slaves,  many  of  whom  had  been  her  own  before  her 
marriage,  stayed  with  her  and  helped  her  in  those  trying  years,  old 
“Uncle  Theodore”  driving  her  on  infrequent  trips  into  Mexico, 
finally  bringing  my  Father  back  with  her  as  an  accepted  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Slaves  accompanied  them  to  Texas  from  both  my 
Father’s  and  Mother’s  families,  but  my  impression  is  that  most  of 
them  came  from  my  Mother’s  people  who  were  from  Virginia  and 
Louisiana. 
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I  have  met,  as  a  young  man  in  Baton  Rouge,  relatives  of  the  old 
slaves  who  had  accompanied  my  Mother  to  Texas.  Gray-headed  old 
people  still  living  with  the  family  who  had  been  their  owners  before 
the  war.  My  impression  is  that  there  were  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  of  these  old  slaves.  After  the  war  my  Father  settled  some  of 
them  some  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  home  place  on  Elm  Creek. 
I  used  to  go  there  as  a  boy  and  delighted  to  do  so,  for  I  was  sure 
to  get  plenty  of  hoe  cakes  and  honey  and  a  hearty  welcome  from 
these  dear  old  black  people,  black  of  skin  but  white  of  heart.  They 
always  considered  themselves  in  the  family  and  served  us  for  many 
years  until  both  my  Father  and  Mother  had  passed  away.  My  sister 
passed  on  about  a  year  ago  and  many  of  the  grandchildren  of  the 
old  slaves  saw  her  to  her  last  resting  place.  She  had  known  their 
parents  and  grandparents  and  was  much  beloved  by  them  all. 

My  Mother’s  maiden  name  was  Virginia  Jordan  Wright.  She 
was  married  in  Tallahassee,  Florida.  On  her  Father’s  side  she 
descended  from  the  Armisteads  of  Virginia,  on  her  Mother’s  side 
from  the  Pughs  of  Louisiana.  Her  Father  was  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  New  York  City.  She  was  educated  at  Madame  Chegarry’s  school. 
It  was  one  of  the  prominent  schools  of  New  York  of  that  period, 
but  I  am  uncertain  of  the  spelling  of  the  name.  I  only  recall  hearing 
it  and  do  not  remember  seeing  it  written. 

Both  Father  and  Mother  were  ardent  Secessionists,  and  never 
became  reconciled  to  what,  to  them,  were  always  “Yankees.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  my  Mother  had  many  friends  in  New  York, 
whom  she  occasionally  visited.  The  brilliance  of  her  conversational 
powers  always  drew  a  devoted  coterie  around  her.  Her  friends 
within  the  social  life  of  the  South  were  legion,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  immured  so  many  years  in  Texas. 

In  this  early  period  of  Texas  fear  of  Indians  was  frequently  in  the 
minds  of  travellers  and  settlers.  Even  in  my  days,  after  the  Civil  War, 
care  was  always  taken  to  select  camp  sites,  when  travelling,  in  wooded 
valleys  and  fires  were  kept  down  to  avoid  telling  marauding  Indians 
where  good  mules  might  be  stolen  or  some  scalps  easily  taken. 

The  original  name  of  the  home  place  in  Texas  was  Zanzenberg, 
named  after  the  home  of  my  forefathers  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  Texas 
it  was  a  Post  Office. 
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I  can  think  of  nothing  more  that  may  be  useful  to  you  and  fall 
within  the  lines  of  your  work.  Possibly  it  may  be  useful  to  relate 
the  change  of  the  family  name  from  von  Ganahl  to  de  Ganahl.  It 
is  a  corruption  dating  from  a  period  of  my  Father’s  student  days  at 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris.  The  other  brothers  dropped  the  prefix 
entirely.  The  name  is  properly  von  Ganahl. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  had  an  old  scientist  in  Vienna  investi¬ 
gating  the  history  of  the  family,  before  my  grandfather  came  to 
America.  This  data  recently  has  come  to  me  in  a  large  volume  of 
manuscript  in  German  which  I  have  not  yet  had  translated.  My 
grandfather,  by  the  way,  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  was  a  cotton  merchant 
in  Savannah,  Georgia.  The  family  in  the  Tyrol  appear  to  have  all 
been  cotton  spinners  and  the  German  spinner y  in  Feldkirch  is  over 
a  hundred  years  old. 

I  will  write  you  again  as  soon  as  I  have  definite  information. 

With  expressions  of  appreciation  for  the  work  you  are  doing, 
I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


DE  GANAHL  FAMILY  HISTORY 

Joseph  Ganahl ,  von  Zanzenberg ,  of  Feldkirch,  Austrian  Tyrol, 
in  Vorarlberg,  who  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor  Francis  II  in  1803, 
for  services  rendered  the  State,  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  Three 
times  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  public,  preserving  order  during 
disturbances,  at  the  peril  of  his  person  and  property. 

His  son,  Joseph ,  came  to  America  to  buy  cotton  for  the  family 
cotton  spinning  mills  in  the  Tyrol.  He  went  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
married  a  beautiful  and  popular  society  girl,  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Miss  Charlotte  Conn.  They  had  four  sons. 

First,  Henry ;  married  Elizabeth  Smetz,  of  Savannah,  Georgia. 
Children  were  Elizabeth  Ganahl  (our  darling  Cousin  Bessie  Ganahl, 
“Grandma”  beloved  by  all)  and  Henry;  both  lived  and  died,  un¬ 
married,  in  Savannah. 

Second,  Charles;  Dr.  Charles  de  Ganahl  was  Chief  Surgeon  of 
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the  Second  division  of  the  Confederate  Army,  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  married  charming,  brilliant  and  beloved  Virginia  Jordan 
Wright,  at  Tallahassee,  Florida.  She  was  the  daughter  of  beloved 
and  beautiful  Eliza  Pugh,  of  Louisiana,  and  of  her  first  husband, 
Jordan  Armistead  Wright  of  Virginia.  Her  family,  from  Virginia 
and  Louisiana;  her  residence  Florida. 

Children :  Charlisa  Ganahl ,  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.  She  was  also 
beautiful.  She  married  Edwin  Walker,  son  of  the  British  Consul, 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Their  children  were: 

Charlotte  Ganahl  Walter,  actress,  famous  for  her  charm  and 
beauty,  who  first  married  Dr.  John  Haden,  of  Galveston,  Texas. 
Their  children  were  two  daughters:  Beatrice  Shelton  Haden,  artist, 
who  married  Bernard  Savage;  no  issue;  and  Katharine  Haden, 
capable  and  handsome  movie  actress,  who  married  Simon  van  den 
Berg,  musician;  no  issue.  Charlotte  Ganahl  Walker’s  second  hus¬ 
band  was  playwright  Eugene  Walter.  No  issue. 

Charlisa  Ganahl  Wal\ers  second  child  was  Charles  Ganahl 
Walter,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  who  married  Stella  Steves  of  San 
Antonio.  Children:  ist  Margaret  Walker,  married  Dr.  Ralph  Leteer, 
Medical  Corps  U.S.A.,  Captain  in  World  War  II.  They  have  a 
daughter  Katharine  Ann  Leteer  and  a  son,  William  David.  Their 
second  child  is  Charles  Ganahl  Walker,  Jr.,  Captain  in  the  U.S.A. 
during  World  War  II.  Married  Sarah  Wood  Cheney,  of  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  Two  children,  Charles  Ganahl  Walker  III,  and  Sarah 
Lisa  Walker. 

Charlisa  Ganahl  Walker  s  third  child  is  George  Pinckney 
Walter  of  Centre  Point,  Texas.  He  married  Charlotte  Thornton, 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Children,  two  sons:  elder,  George  Pinckney 
Walker,  Jr.,  Mining  Engineer,  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  married  Helen  Griffith,  of  California,  three  children, 
George  Pinckney  Walker  III,  Charlotte  Walker  and  Katharine 
Walker.  They  reside  at  Centre  Point,  Kerr  County,  Texas.  Second 
son,  is  Edwin  A.  Walter,  graduate  of  West  Point.  During  World 
War  II  was  in  command  of  the  Special  Training  Force,  called  “Com¬ 
mandos,”  which  was  famous  for  courage.  I  heard  that  a  British  Gen¬ 
eral  said,  as  he  decorated  Ted.  “I  do  not  think  the  world  will  ever 
know  what  it  owes  Colonel  Walker  at  Anzio.”  I  have  endeavored  to 
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get  his  own  simple  outline  of  his  men’s  achievement,  but  as  he  is 
too  modest  to  give  it  to  me  he  must  be  content  to  allow  me  to  state 
the  meagre  facts  as  I  have  heard  them.  The  Magazine  Time  paid  him 
and  his  men  the  tribute  of  devoting  a  column  to  them,  when  the 
World  War  II  was  over.  Ted  is  fond  of  horses  and  polo;  he  is  un¬ 
married. 

Second  child  of  Dr.  Charles  de  Ganahl  and  of  his  wife,  Virginia 
Jordan  Wright,  was  a  son,  who  was  born  and  died  in  infancy  at  the 
old  home  ranch  in  Texas. 

Third  child  was  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl,  born  July  27th,  1869, 
at  the  old  home  ranch  in  Texas.  He  married  Florence  Wrotnowski, 
at  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  September  25th  1893.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Arthur  Francis  Wrotnowski,  Colonel  of  Engineers  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
during  the  Civil  War  who  was  stationed  in  Texas  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  war,  and  of  his  wife  Josephine  Rachel  Thomas,  of  New 
Jersey.  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  and  his  wife,  Florence  Wrotnow¬ 
ski  had  three  sons,  all  born  in  Tampico,  Mexico. 

Fran\,  born  October  21st,  1894 

Carl,  born  October  17th,  1900 

foe,  born  December  30th,  1903 

Third  son  of  the  first  Joseph  to  come  to  America,  Joseph,  lawyer 
of  Augusta,  Georgia,  married  Harriett  Adams,  descendant  of  the 
two  early  American  Presidents,  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Children:  1st  Mary,  married  Pleasant  Stovall,  owner  and  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Savannah  Press;  during  World  War  I  was  American  Min¬ 
ister  to  Switzerland. 

Children  S’ada  Stovall,  married  Burton  Mason  from  Ohio,  of 
Savannah,  Georgia.  No  issue. 

Pleasant  Stovall,  married  a  British  diplomat,  Leslie  Craigie,  now 
Sir  Leslie  Craigie;  during  World  War  II  was  British  Ambassador  to 
Japan  and  was,  of  course,  in  Tokio.  One  son,  Robert,  in  the  British 
Navy  during  World  War  II. 

Second  child,  Joe  Stovall,  of  Savannah,  married  Cabal  Marshall; 
one  daughter,  Ann  Stovall. 

Second  Artemus  Ward  Ganahl,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Married  a  widow  with  son,  whom  he  adopted;  he  was  Major  in  the 
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U.  S.  Army,  married  daughter  of  a  Colonel  in  the  U.  S.  A.  stationed 
then  at  Panama. 

Joe ,  a  full  son,  was  a  West  Point  graduate,  married  widow  with 
children,  Joe  was  wounded  in  the  Philippines,  World  War  II.  Died. 

Third,  Harriett  Ganahl,  of  Augusta,  actress,  journalist,  unmarried. 

Fourth,  Joseph  Ganahl,  lawyer  of  Augusta,  Georgia  unmarried. 

Fifth,  Adams  Ganahl,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  twice  married 
no  issue. 

Fourth  son  of  the  the  first  Joseph  to  come  to  America,  Fran\, 
handsome  and  popular  lawyer,  called  “The  Silver-tongued  orator  of 
the  West  Coast”;  lived  in  Washington  State  and  in  Oregon,  where 
he  had  moved  in  early  life  from  Savannah,  Georgia.  Married 
Elizabeth  McDaniels.  Children: 

First,  Charlotte,  married,  one  son. 

Second,  Nina,  married  James  Carson,  two  daughters,  one  son,  all 
married,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Third,  son,  lawyer  in  Utah,  married  and  has  a  family. 

Two  sons  died  in  youth,  one  was  named  Carl-Joe. 

All  Frank’s  family  lived  in  the  West.  None  used  the  prefix 
except  our  line. 

DE  GANAHL  FAMILY  ARCHIVES 

Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  engaged  an  elderly  Professor  in  the 
Tyrol  to  search  the  archives  of  that  neighborhood  for  data  relating 
to  the  Ganahl  family.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  translated.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  summary  received  from  the  Professor,  whose  name  I 
do  not  recall.  Translated  from  German  into  English. 

Results  of  my  investigations  regarding  the  family  Ganahl  of 
Zanzenberg  up  to  the  present: 

The  oldest  member  of  the  Ganahl  family  whom  I  have  discov¬ 
ered  as  a  result  of  my  researches  is  a  Lenz  Ganahl,  who  appears  in 
1447  as  messenger  (or  envoy)  of  the  Ducal  Court-tribunal  to  Feld- 
kirch,  as  the  “Hopyunger”  had  sold  estates,  which  were  liable  to 
taxes  to  the  Waliser,  and  the  latter  wished  to  remain  exempt  from 
taxation  according  to  their  old  privileges  (freedoms,  charters).  In 
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1567  I  find  a  Bernard  Ganahl  mentioned  at  Schruns.  From  that  time 
nothing  more  is  heard  and  I  could  not  find  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
descent  of  the  Ganahls  up  to  that  Johann  Ulrich  Ganahl,  who  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Ganahls  in  the  enclosed  genealogical 
tree.  This  Johann  Ulrich  Ganahl,  who  on  5th  February  1747  married 
Maria  Elizabeth  Neyer,  is  mentioned  on  a  stone  monument  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Tshagguns. 

“Monument  to  Johann  Ulrich  Ganahl,  died  1772  the  fifth  of 
March,  Christian  Drexel  died  1802  the  15th  Oct.  and  Anna  Maria 
Drexel  (maiden  name  Ganahl)  died  1806,  the  7th  August,  by 
Mathias,  President  of  the  Parish.  Joseph  von  Ganahl  President  of  the 
Colledial  Court  of  Bozen,  and  Johann  Josef  Ganahl,  merchant  and 
Mayor  of  the  town  of  Feldkirch,  erected  as  a  mark  of  filial  love 
and  gratitude  on  the  occasion  of  the  enlarging  of  the  Church,  and 
consequent  displacement  of  the  graves,  in  1813. 

“Two  noble  fathers  rest  within  this  grave, 

The  best  of  daughters-in-law  is  their  companion 
And  on  the  ever  dear  remains  has  fallen  many  a  tear. 

“Their  lot,  however  is  a  happy  one, 

For  they  are  in  God’s  keeping, 

Some  time  another  dawn  is  theirs 
For  dying  is  naught  but  a  gentle  sleep, 

Upon  the  bosom  of  our  faithful  Mother — Nature.” 

Johann  Ulrich  Ganahl  was  the  father  of  the  well  known  Joseph 
Ganahl,  born  at  Tschagguns;  He  married  12th  April  1795,  Maria 
Crescentia  Peiser  von  Peisenau  and  of  whom  five  children  are  found 
in  the  baptismal  register,  that  is: 


Johann  Josef - 

-born — 

— 29/ 12/ 1796 

Heinrich 

u 

8/  7/1797 

Franz  Martin 

iC 

4/11/1798 

Carl  Ludwig 

u 

20/11/1799 

Freidrich 

u 

25/  2/1801 

Maria  Creszentia 

a 

27/  7/1803 

According  to  the  Dornbirn  Death  Register,  this  Maria  Creszentia 
died  as  early  as  31/3/1804. 
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The  origin  of  Josef  Ganahl  cannot  be  traced  from  the  Dornbrin 
records.  On  the  24th  October  1803,  Joseph  Ganahl  was  ennobled 
and  received  the  title  appellation  of  von  Zanzenberg.  From  the  patent 
of  nobility,  it  will  be  seen  that  Joseph  Ganahl,  Doctor  of  Law,  was 
at  that  time  Clerk-of-the-Court  at  Dornbirn  (that  is  an  official  of 
considerable  importance) ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  great 
learning  and  that  he  always  enjoyed  great  respect.  Also  that  during 
the  religious  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  Dornbirn  in  the  years 
1790  and  1791,  he  especially  distinguished  himself  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  subordinates. 

Another  fact  derived  from  the  patent  is,  that  during  the  war  with 
France  he  showed  especial  ability  in  making  the  necessary  prepa¬ 
rations  for  meeting  this  emergency.  In  the  same  way  he  showed  his 
ability  when,  as  a  Deputy  of  the  Estates,  he  obtained  a  subvention 
towards  the  support  of  Vorarlberg  of  a  round  of  50,000  florins  from 
the  institutions  and  lordships.  On  the  strength  of  these  exceptional 
qualities  he  was  ennobled  and  endowed  with  the  title  “von  Zanzen¬ 
berg.”  The  concept  of  this  patent  of  nobility  and  coat-of-arms  is  in 
the  country  archives  here,  that  is; — the  record  office  of  the  Federal 
Chancery.  The  full  and  exact  wording  of  the  patent  can  be  re¬ 
produced  at  any  time,  and  will  be  written  out  if  desired  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  against  payment  of  the  legal  dues.  The  enclosed  copy  con¬ 
tains  the  exact  text  of  the  precis  with  an  official  confirmation.  The 
description  of  the  coat-of-arms  is  such  that  the  arms  can  be  painted 
at  any  time,  with  the  description  as  a  guide.  This  also  may  be  done 
officially. 

A  coat-of-arms  of  the  Ganahl  of  Zanzenberg  is  also  found  in  the 
Tyrolese  register  of  Nobility,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  Tyrolese 
country-museum  the  Ferdinandeum.  A  portrait  in  pencil  of  Josef 
Ganahl  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Innsbruck  Ferdinandeum.  I  shall 
send  you  a  photograph  of  it  later  on.  In  1818  Dr.  Josef  Ganahl  be¬ 
came  President  of  the  Collegial  Court  in  Bozen  and  it  is  here  in 
Bozen  that  this  meritorious  man  died  on  22nd  October  1833,  and 
was  buried. 

The  further  genealogy  of  the  Ganahls  can  be  seen  from  the  tree 
annexed.  The  result  of  my  researches  up  to  date  I  may  summarize  as 
follows : 
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The  Ganahls  came  originally  from  Montafon  in  Vorarlberg  and 
have  all  a  common  origin.  We  find  them  mentioned  in  official  docu¬ 
ments  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century — they  stand  in  the  lime 
light.  Ganahls  are  often  found  in  the  land  registers  of  the  parishes 
of  Schruns,  Tschagguns  and  Gallenkirch  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Whether  the  Ganahls  are  really  of  Vorarlberg 
origin  or  whether  they  immigrated  from  Italy  at  an  early  date  is  a 
matter  about  which  I  can  say  nothing  at  present  backed  up  by  real 
evidence,  but  the  name  itself  does  not  make  a  Latin  (Roman)  origin 
unlikely.  With  further  researches  it  will  perhaps  be  possible  to  as¬ 
certain  something  definitely  on  this  point. 

Note.  According  to  the  writings  on  the  Family  Lorinser  by 
Lorinser  Fred  Wilh;  he  says  in  historical  cultural  remarks  on 
Bludenz,  Tronenburg  and  Montafon  in  the  Vorarlberg,  etc.  Vien 
(Vienna)  1868,  page  45,  that  there  is  a  pane  of  glass  in  Schruns,  on 
which  has  been  burned  an  old  family  sign  of  the  Ganahls  as  under. 

On  a  rough  shield  a  black  sign  consisting  of  five  triangles  one 
under  the  other  and  connected. 


Copy  of  Translation  From  the  German 
Most  Honoured  Sir: 

Your  request  addressed  to  Dr.  Carl  Ausserer  in  Vienna  has  been 
sent  to  this  Office  by  Dr.  Arnold  Ganahl,  the  retired  President  of  the 
Senate  and  former  Public  Prosecutor  and  arrived  in  Innsbruck  on 
December  15th  last;  To  this  I  now  send  you  four  lists  of  official 
documents  concerning  the  following: 

(A)  Dr.  Joseph  Ganahl  von  Zanzenberg  Doctor  of  Law  (1789- 

1833) 

(B)  Dr.  Johann  Joseph  Ganahl  von  Bergbrunn  (M.D.)  (1795- 

l820) 

(C)  Various  Ganahls  (1797-1847) 
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(D)  Factories  of  the  Ganahls,  (a)  in  Bludenz,  (b)  in  Feldkirch, 
(c)  in  Franstanz,  (d)  in  Innsbruck  and  (e)  in  Lauterach,  amongst 
which  has  been  included  a  remark  concerning  privileges  for  manu¬ 
facture  granted  to  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  merchant  of  London  (1820- 
1850).  The  dates  placed  in  brackets  indicate  where  the  official  dates 
and  documents  end.  Those  marked  with  red  exist,  those  marked 
with  blue  are  wanting. 

All  documents  are  kept  in  our  archives  up  to  the  Police  Reports 
deposited  in  the  Ferdinand  Museum  of  the  19th  and  28th  of  April 
1848  (see  Appendix  D).  The  notices  from  the  register  of  the  Tyrol¬ 
ese  Nobility  (not  marked  with  colored  pencil)  are  supplementary  and 
cannot,  of  course,  be  considered  as  complete  substitutes  for  the 
original  official  documents  to  which  they  refer.  Written  copies  of  all 
documents,  given  in  the  lists  enclosed,  can  be  furnished  against  the 
necessary  fees,  if  required.  Finally  we  refer  to  the  written  sources  of 
information  and  to  the  archives  of  the  High  Court  (Hofkammer)  of 
Vienna,  I,  Johannesgasse  6,  where  amongst  other  records  the  exact 
descriptions  of  the  inventions  are  kept,  for  which  the  manufacturing 
privileges  were  bestowed,  mentioned  in  Appendix  D. 

The  cost  of  compiling  the  four  lists  enclosed  amount  to - 

We  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  send  this  amount  to  the  proper 
quarters,  Local  Government  Archives. 

Innsbruck,  March  2nd,  1926 

The  Secretary  and  Presiding  Officer  (Moeser) 

Translation  From  Local  Government  Archives  in  Innsbruck 

DR.  JOSEPH  GANAHL 
1789  October  6th — December  18th 

Section  A 

Official  documents  concerning  the  political  examinations  and 
eligibility  of  Dr.  J.  Ganahl  of  Tschagguns.  It  is  found  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  accompanying  documents  that  the  applicant  has  studied 
law  at  Vienna  and  had  acquired  the  title  Doctor  in  June  27th,  1789. 
Even  before  his  successful  examination  he  had  been  provisional 
Clerk  of  the  Court  at  Dornbirn  (Sub-Akten  Jahr  1789,  No.  17698 
Publ.)  1799  November  5th — 17th. 
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Official  documents  concerning  the  negotiations  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Ganahl  and  Martin  Joseph  Zangerle,  Deputies  of  the  Estates  of 
Vorarlberg  with  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Commission  at  Innsbruck 
concerning  the  negotiations  of  Bank  Notes  and  Drafts,  granting  of 
financial  advances  etc.  (Praes.  Akten  Cameral-Praes.  year  1799 
Fasc.  3  No.  822,833,844,3358  and  3398)  (18)  August  7th,  Innsbruck. 
The  sitting  of  the  Royal  Imperial  Commission  at  the  request  of  the 
Deputies  von  Gugger  and  Dr.  Joseph  Ganahl  to  General  Baron  von 
Kray  to  treat  Vorarlberg  with  consideration,  as  this  country  had 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  French  troops.  (Publ.  Praes.  No. 
2290)  N.B.  This  request,  as  finally  written  out,  was  entrusted  to  Dr. 
Ganahl  for  delivery  in  his  own  person.  Aug.  8th,  1800,  Innsbruck. 
Deputation  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Commission  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Chancellor,  Count  von  Laszanzky  concerning  an  application 
of  the  above  mentioned  to  admit  one  of  the  deputies  of  Vorarlberg 
to  the  Court  as  well  as  a  presentation  of  the  Vorarlberg  Estates  of  the 
same  date  (Ibid.  No.  2334) 

N.B.  The  request  for  admission  of  the  Deputation  was  conceded 
as  per  rescript  of  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Chancery  of  Sept.  7th, 
(Ibid.  No.  2973)  1800. 

Report  written  August  23rd,  1800,  Dornbirn,  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Ganahl  himself  to  the  Imperial  Commission  respecting  his  journey 
to  Austrian  Headquarters  of  General  von  Kray  in  Altotting  and  of 
Colonel  Count  von  Wallmoden  in  Augsburg,  for  relief  of  Vorarl¬ 
berg  including  six  enclosures  and  the  report  from  Vicaris  District 
Commandant  in  Vorarlberg,  of  the  30th  of  August  to  Imperial 
Commission.  (Ibid.  No.  2641). 

Sept.  4th,  1802,  Vienna 

In  reply  to  the  request  of  Deputy  of  the  Estates,  Joseph  Ganahl  to 
be  raised  to  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  country,  the  Imperial 
Chancery  Commissions  the  Tyrolese  Governor  Bissingen  to  give  his 
opinion  concerning  it.  With  this  is  found  the  favorable  decision  of 
Bissingen  of  8th  Sept.  (Praes.  of  the  year  1802  No.  1248). 

October  24th,  1803,  Vienna 

Emperor  Francis  II  raises  Dr.  Joseph  Ganahl,  advocate  and 
clerk  to  the  Court  of  Dornbirn,  to  the  rank  of  the  territorial  heredit- 
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ary  nobility  as  reward  for  his  merits,  acquired  during  the  last  war 
with  France,  as  Deputy  of  the  Estates ;  he  further  bestows  on  him  the 
title  von  Zanzenberg  and  a  Coat  of  Arms.  (Gub- Akten,  year  1803. 
No.  11996  Publ.  Hofkanzleidekret  Orig.)  (Original  decree  of  the 
Imperial  Chancery).  N.B.  Regarding  the  services  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Ganahl  during  the  French  war,  see  the  description  of  the  remark¬ 
able  events  of  the  last  French  War  from  179 6.  1800  to  1805  with 
respect  to  Vorarlberg  by  Dr.  Joseph  Britschnau,  2  Abteilungen 
Bregenz.  (2  divisions  of  Bregenz)  Brentano  1807-8. 

July  18,  1804,  Innsbruck 

The  East  Austrian  Government  Department  confirms  the  unani¬ 
mous  election  of  Dr.  Joseph  Ganahl,  Clerk  of  the  Court  at  Dorn- 
birn,  as  Sindik  (mayor)  of  the  town  of  Bregens  by  the  Burghers 
(citizens)  there.  (Gub.  Akten  1804  N.  6999  Publ.) 

Nov.  16th,  1806 — July  29th,  1815 

Dr.  Joseph  von  Ganahl  is  County  Judge  under  the  Bavarian  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Dornbirn.  (Gub.  Akten  year  1834  No.  47  Pension)  N.B. 
Regarding  Dr.  Joseph  Ganahl’s  political  activity  under  Bavarian 
domination  see  “Rising  of  Vorarlberg  in  the  year  1809,”  by  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Hirn,  Bregenz,  J.  N.  Teutsch  1909.) 

Sept.  14th,  1814,  Innsbruck 

Instructions  from  the  Imperial  Commissary  Roschmann  to  the 
Royal  and  Imperial  District  Judge,  Judge  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  at 
Dornbirn  to  help  the  Imperial  Officer  to  the  best  of  his  powers,  which 
officer  had  been  sent  and  entrusted  with  the  military  occupation  of 
the  County  of  Hohenems  and  the  local  law  Court  of  Lustenau.  (Gen¬ 
eral  Kommissariats-Praes.  year  (1814-15,  No.  57/P  No.  51/P) 

N.B.  the  occupation  was  intended  to  meet  an  armed  attack  on 
these  districts,  which  were  still  being  claimed  by  the  Crown  of 
Bavaria  as  its  property. 

Nov.  8th,  1815 

The  Innsbruck  Court  of  Appeal  is  installed  and  on  this  same  day 
the  former  District  Judge  at  Dornbirn,  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  gives  the 
oath  as  Counsellor  of  Appeal.  (Gub.  Akten,  year  1817  No.  29611 
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Publ.)  1818  Appointment  of  the  Counsellor  of  the  District  Court, 
Dr.  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  as  President  of  the  Collegial  Court  of 
Bozen.  (Gub.  Akten,  year  1818  No.  9754  Publ.) 

November  n,  1824 

The  Commercial  Clerk  Friedrich  von  Ganahl  zu  Zanzenberg  dies 
Bozen  aged  twenty-three.  He  was  born  at  Dornbirn  and  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  President  of  the  Civil  and  Criminal  law 
Courts  there,  and  Maria  Peiser  von  Peisenau  (Death  register  of  the 
parish  of  Bozen,  Volume  8,  page  313,  entry  in  the  Tyrolese  register 
of  the  nobility  at  Innsbruck.) 

November  9th,  1825 

Crescenz  Marie  von  Ganahl,  nee  von  Peiser,  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  Court,  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  dies  at  Bozen,  aged  fifty-three. 
She  was  born  at  Brixen.  (Death  register  of  the  parish  of  Bozen,  Vol. 
8,  page  329;  entry  in  Tyrolese  Register  of  the  Nobility  at  Innsbruck.) 
N.B.  Her  baptismal  name  on  the  tombstone  in  Brixen  churchyard 
is  given  as  Anna  Crescentia.  She  came  into  the  world  in  the  year 
1772  as  the  daughter  of  Francis  von  Peisser  (of  and  at  Peissenau), 
and  of  Maria,  born  von  Muller,  of  Welt.  (Inscription,  note,  entry, 
(W.O.) 

June  19th,  1826 

Dr.  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  son  of  Johann  Ulrich  Ganahl  and  Maria 
Elizabeth  Neyer,  marries  Maria  Theresa  von  Gumer  at  Engelsburg 
at  Bozen.  He  was  at  the  time  President  of  Court  and  was  born  12th 
Sept.  1759  in  Tschagguns.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Tyrol¬ 
ese  Farmer  (or  gentleman  farmer)  Anton  Marie  (von  Gumer)  and 
of  Maria  Josefa  of  Payr  at  Hanberg.  (Marriage  register  of  the  Parish 
of  Bosen,  Volume  6,  page  53.  Entry  in  the  Tyrolese  Register  of  the 
Nobility,  agreeing  with  the  information  in  the  Gub.  Akt.,  Govern¬ 
ment  Documents,  year  1834  No.  47  pension). 

Sept.  20th,  1833 — October  n 

Documents  concerning  the  activities  of  the  President  of  the  Col¬ 
legial  Court,  Dr.  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  in  Bozen.  (Government  Docu¬ 
ment  year  1833,  No.  21054,  Publ.  Landcourt.  (County  Court) 


October  22nd,  1833 

Dr.  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  President  of  the  Court,  dies  at  Bosen, 
aged  seventy-six  years.  (Death  register  of  the  Parish  of  Bosen,  Vol¬ 
ume  7,  page  589  enter  in  the  Tyrolese  Register  of  Nobility  agreeing 
with  the  information  of  Gub.  Akt.  government  documents,  year 
1834,  No.  27  Pension.) 


August  27th,  1833 — March  6th,  1834 
Documents  concerning  the  widow  of  the  deceased  President, 
Joseph  von  Ganahl.  Her  name  was  Theresa,  maiden  name  von 
Gumer,  Joseph  von  Ganahl  died  Oct.  22nd,  1833  (Gub.  Akt.  year 
1834,  No.  47  Pension). 


Dec.  30th,  1833 

Theresa  von  Ganahl,  maiden  name  von  Gumer,  widow  of  the 
President  of  the  Court,  Dr.  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  dies  at  Bozen  aged 
sixty-four.  (Death  register  of  Bozen  Parish,  volume  8.  Page  535 
entry  in  Tyrolese  Register  of  Nobility.) 

Section  B 

The  Ganahls  mentioned  in  this  section  B  are  not  found  in  the 
Family  Tree  attached.  Probably  are  cousins. 


Provincial  Government  Archives  at  Innsbruck 

« 

Johann  Joseph  Ganahl  (Physician)  marries  the  noble  Fraulein 
Adriana  Marie  Stephana  Orai  von  Reichenberg.  (Gub.  Akten. 
Government  Documents,  year  1804,  No.  2080  Publ.  Unattested  copy 
of  the  marriage  certificate  of  1802,  Oct.  4.)  Note.  The  bride,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  marriage  certificate  of  26th,  May  1788,  was  born  26th 
December  1774  at  Bludenz  and  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Orsi  von  Reichenberg  and  Countess  Lucretia  de  Negri.  (Unattested 
copy.  According  to  this  rather  confusing  account  and  the  records 
following,  this  child  was  thirteen  and  a  half  years  old  when  married 
and  the  groom  twenty-eight.  The  father,  Mr.  Daniel  Orsi  von 
Reichenberg  and  his  wife,  Countess  Lucretia  de  Negri,  may  be  the 
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“Italian  lady  and  the  Orsini  family  we  have  heard  were  connected 
with  the  Ganahl  family.) 


Feb.  4th,  1804 — June  30th 

Official  Documents  regarding  the  raising  of  Dr.  Johann  Joseph 
Ganahl  in  Bludenz  to  the  Hereditary  Nobility.  ( Ibidem )  Note — 
With  this  are  unattested  copies  of  9  testimonials  concerning  the 
meritorious  services  of  Dr.  Ganahl,  amongst  which  are  two  of  July 
17th  and  October  7th  1802,  regarding  his  conduct  at  and  after  the 
assassination  of  Lord  Lieutenant  von  Indermauer,  on  30  of  August, 
1796.  “The  assassination  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Vorarlberg,  J.  A. 
von  Indermauer,  on  Aug.  10,  1796  and  its  Consequences,”  written 
by  Herman  Sander  (Innsbruck)  Wagner  1896,  contains  a  detailed 
description  of  this  outrage,  in  connection  with  which  the  assessor  of 
the  law-court,  Joseph  Ganahl  of  Vandaus,  is  mentioned  besides  Dr. 
Johann  Joseph  Ganahl  as  among  those  who  tried  to  save  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man.  (See  note  C.) 


April  12,  1804,  Vienna 

Emperor  Francis  II  grants  to  Dr.  Johann  Ganahl,  the  town  and 
county  physician  at  Bludenz,  the  rank  of  nobleman  with  the  title 
“von  Bergbrunn.”  ( Ibidem ,  Decree  of  Imperial  Chancery — Hof- 
kanzleidekret,  Original). 


May  16,  1804,  Vienna 

Emperor  Francis  II  raises  Dr.  Johann  Joseph  Ganahl,  town  and 
country  physician  at  Bludenz,  Sonneberg  and  Montafon,  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Hereditary  Nobility,  with  the  title  “von  Bergbrunn” 
and  bestows  on  him  a  coat-of-arms  for  his  services  in  the  defense  of 
country  during  the  last  French  War,  as  well  as  others  tending  to  the 
interest  of  the  community  and  civil  and  military  affairs  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  ( Ibidem ,  Hofkanzleidekret — Decree  of  the  Court  Chancery- 
Original).* 

*When  in  Austria  we  saw  a  coat-of-arms  that  I  thin\,  was  the  one  mentioned  above 
“von  Bergbrunn.”  It  was  oval  in  shape  and  was  shown  us  by  the  Rev.  Philip  von  Ganahl 
of  Feldkirch,  a  Catholic  priest,  as  the  crest  of  his  family.  The  connection  with  our  branch 
was  not  traced.  Florence  de  Ganahl. 
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December  31st,  1817 — October  17th,  1825 
Official  Documents  concerning  the  studies  of  Johann  Joseph,  son 
of  the  physician  Dr.  Johann  Joseph  von  Ganahl  in  Bludenz,  at  the 
Gymnasium  (high  schools)  at  Feldkirch  and  Innsbruck  and  at  the 
Lyceum  there  as  theologian  and  jurist.  (Gub.  Akten.  Government 
Documents,  1815  No.  19  Stipendien,  year  1819,  No.  28943  Gymnasien 
year  1822  No.  8806,  year  1825  No.  6861  and  18043  studien).  Note 
Student  Johann  Joseph  von  Ganahl  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  and 
his  father  sixty-five  in  1824. 


April  12,  1820- — 1827 

Documents  concerning  the  studies  of  Maximilian  Joseph  von 
Ganahl  in  Bludenz,  younger  son  of  the  District  Physician  Johann 
Joseph  von  Ganahl,  at  the  Gymnasium  (high  school)  at  Feldkirch, 
and  at  the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  the  University  of  Innsbruck. 
(Gub.  Akten.  year  1802  No.  19481,  year  1823  No.  8691  and  year  1827 
No.  969  Stipendien.)  Note .  Dr.  Johann  Joseph  von  Ganahl  was  sixty 
years  of  age  and  had  been  thirty-one  years  town  physician  in  1820, 
his  son  Maximilian  was  twenty  years  of  age  in  1827. 


Section  C 

Provincial  Government  Archives  in  Innsbruck.  Various  Ganahls 

1797  March  ist.  66  May  26th 

Documents  concerning  the  petition  of  Johann  Joseph  von  Ganahl 
of  Vandaus,  assessor  at  the  local  Court  of  Montafon,  to  be  released 
from  his  official  duties.  Ganahl  could  no  longer  attend  the  sittings  of 
the  law  Court  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  the  long  distance 
from  the  Court,  (Gub.  Akten.  year  1797  No.  4419  Publ.) 

July  1814 

Johann  Joseph  Ganahl  and  Martin  Mathias,  Municipal  Council¬ 
lors  of  Feldkirch  go  as  Deputies  of  this  town  to  Innsbruck.  (Gub. 
Akten.  year  1816  No.  2387  Publ.)  Note.  According  to  the  genea¬ 
logical  tree  of  the  Ganahls,  in  possession  of  the  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Dr.  Arnold  Ganahl,  this  Johann  Joseph  Ganahl  was  a  brother 
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of  the  President  of  the  Collegial  Court,  Joseph  von  Ganahl.  He  was 
born  November  12,  1770  at  Tschagguns  and  had  long  been  mayor 
and  representative  of  Estates  of  Feldkirch,  where  he  died  September 
26,  1843.  (See  also  note  A.) 

1815 

Petition  of  Johann  Joseph  Ganahl  to  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Commissariat  to  be  relieved  from  his  duties  as  Municipal  Councillor. 
(Bayr.  Archives  Hauptabt  V.  Classe  V.  Section  B  II,  No.  4  Akte. 
No.  801). 


July  21,  1835 

Karl  von  Ganahl  of  Feldkirch  dies  at  Innsbruck  aged  56.  (Inns- 
brucker  Tagblatt,  6  Jahrgang  No.  165  of  July  21  1855 — Innsbruck 
Daily  News,  6th  year,  No.  165  of  July  21,  1855.)  (Entry  in  the 
Tyrolese  Register  of  the  Nobility.) 


September  19,  1847 

The  Town  Clerk  of  Bludenz,  von  Ganahl,  is  described  in  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  stipendien  (scholarship)  by  Maximilian  Joseph  von 
Ganahl,  pupil  at  the  gymnasium,  as  the  father  of  eight  children  of 
whom  the  eldest  (14  years  of  age)  is  the  above  mentioned  Maxi¬ 
milian  Joseph.  (Gub.  Akten.  year  1815  No.  19.  Stipendien  Vermerk.) 


Section  D 

Provincial  Government  Archives  at  Innsbruck 

(D)  Factories  of  the  Ganahls 

(a)  at  Bludenz 

(b)  in  Feldkirch 


A.  FACTORY  IN  BLUDENZ 


l820 

A  cotton  factory  of  Messrs.  Ganahl  and  Company  starts  at 
Bludenz.  Johann  Joseph  Ganahl  was  manager  till  April  9,  1832, 
afterwards  the  factory  was  burnt  down.  (See  below)  (Gub.  Akten. 
year  1833  No.  2118  Kommerz). 
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March  14-27,  1821 

Documents  concerning  the  erection  of  a  spinnery  at  Bludenz  by 
Messrs.  Ganahl,  Gasser  and  Co.  (Gub.  Akten.  year  1821,  No.  5214 
Publ.) 


February  20 — August  30,  1827 

Documents  concerning  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  for  spun  cotr 
ton  goods  in  Linz  by  Messrs.  Ganahl  and  Co.  owners  of  a  spinnery 
in  Bludenz.  (Gub.  Akten.  1827  No.  3954  Commerz). 

December  5  and  19,  1828 

Documents  concerning  the  purchase  of  premises  in  Bludenz  by 
the  manufacturers  Ganahl  and  Co.  of  that  town.  (Gub.  Akt.  year 
1828  No.  25599  Publ). 


April  19,  1832 

The  cotton  spinnery  of  Messrs.  Ganahl  and  Co.  (Manager  Johann 
Joseph  Ganahl)  at  Bludenz  is  burned  down  with  its  entire  plant. 
The  result  was  the  dissolution  of  the  company  and  the  transference 
of  the  works  to  Feldkirch  under  the  title  of  “Ganahl  and  Sons.” 
(Gub.  Akt.  year  1833  No.  2118  Kommerz). 


May  15,  1842 

At  Bludenz  is  born,  Karl  Ganahl  von  Bergbrunn  as  the  son  of 
Joseph  Ganahl,  factory  owner  and  town  apothecary,  and  of  Sabina 
Hilz.  (Marriage  Register  of  the  Parish  of  Bruneck,  Volume  6,  page 
2,  entry  in  the  Tyrolese  Register  of  Nobility). 


B.  FACTORY  IN  FELDKIRCH 

October  31  and  November  9,  1832 
Documents  concerning  the  sale  of  the  municipal  shooting  range 
at  Feldkirch  to  Johann  Joseph  Ganahl,  Merchant  of  the  place,  for 
the  erection  of  a  cotton  spinnery.  (Gub.  Akten.  year  1832,  No.  25743,, 
Publ.) 
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November  7,  1832 — May  24,  1834 

Documents  concerning  the  erection  of  a  mechanical  cotton 
spinnery  at  Feldkirch  by  the  merchant  Johann  Joseph  Ganahl  of 
that  town.  (Gub.  Akten  year  1832,  No.  26920  kommerz;  and  year 
1833  No.  2118  Kommerz  and  year  1834  No.  2220  Gewerbe — in¬ 
dustry). 

Note.  Further  documents  in  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Exchequer 
Archives  at  Vienna,  Johannesgasse  6,  referring  to  this. 

June  6,  1834 

Personal  license  for  the  firm  Ganahl,  Wolwend  and  Co.  of  Feld¬ 
kirch,  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  mechanical  cotton  spinnery  at  that 
town. 


March  20 — December  23,  1837 

Documents  concerning  the  granting  of  a  manufacturing  license 
to  Karl  von  Ganahl,  partner  and  manager  of  the  Trading  and  Rib¬ 
bon  Manufacturing  Co.  Nikolaus  Dunser  of  Feldkirch.  (Gub.  Akt. 
year  1837  No.  9002  Privilegien-Licenses). 

Note.  Further  documents  concerning  this  license  are  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Exchequer  Court  in  Vienna.  (See  above). 

September  28,  1838 

Report  of  the  firm  Ganahl  and  Sons,  cotton  spinners  at  Feld¬ 
kirch,  concerning  the  projected  opening  of  a  warehouse  in  Vienna, 
Milan  and  Salzburg.  (Gub.  Akten  year  1838  No.  21444  Commerz). 

July  27,  1843 

Negotiations  concerning  the  property  left  by  the  deceased  Mrs. 
Maria  Alosia,  maiden  name  Dunser,  wife  of  the  manufacturer  Karl 
von  Ganahl.  Maria  Alosia,  died  on  July  27,  1843.  (Documents  con¬ 
cerning  bequests  and  property  of  deceased  persons  under  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  provincial  law  at  Innsbruck,  year  1843,  No.  3371,  Series 
II). 


March  28 — May  2,  1845 

Documents  concerning  the  opening  of  a  warehouse  by  the  Feld- 


kirch  firm,  Ganahl  and  Sons  in  Brunn.  (Gub.  Akt.  year  1845,  No. 
8819  Gewerbe) 

1847 

Enquiry  concerning  the  participation  of  Karl  Ganahl  of  Feld- 
kirch  in  the  Swiss  Shooting  Festival  in  Glarus.  (read  Office  year 
1847  struck  out.) 


April  19  and  22,  1848 

Report  of  the  Superior  Commissary  of  Police  Helff  in  Bregenz, 
to  Director  of  Police  Karl  Noe  in  Innsbruck  regarding  the  events  in 
Feldkirch  from  18  to  22  April  1848  etc.,  with  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Factory  owner  Karl  Ganahl  in  Feldkirch,  in  which  Karl 
Ganahl  is  described  as  an  agitator  of  the  people  and  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace  and  order.  Karl  Ganahl  was  aided  in  this  by  his 
brother  Franz.  (Bibl.  Tyrol  Ferd.  No.  2077  No.  47.) 

April  29,  1848.  Feldkirch 

County  Court  Judge  Johann  von  Sterzinger  tries  Karl  Ganahl, 
factory  owner  at  Feldkirch,  for  having  received  a  parcel  containing 
revolutionary  appeals  to  the  Tyrolese.  (Praes.  year  1848  No.  2029.) 

Note.  Karl  Ganahl  was  about  40  years  of  age  at  that  time,  born  in 
Feldkirch,  Catholic  and  married.  His  brother-in-law,  Philip  Freund, 
was  Sub-Lieutenant  in  the  Regiment  of  the  Imperial  Riflemen  and 
Adjutant  (aide-de  camp)  of  Major-General  Eliatschek. 


1850 

Karl  von  Ganahl  (husband  of  Aloisia  Dunser,  died  1843,  dedi¬ 
cates  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  by  the  painter  Domenico  Frank, 
who  was  born  at  Lucca  1515,  to  the  Church  at  Pradl.  (Innsbruck 
Tagblatt — Innsbruck  Daily  Paper,  No.  112  of  May  17,  1850.  Entry  in 
the  Tyrolese  Register  of  Nobility.  See  also  note  D.) 


C.  FACTORY  IN  FRASTANZ 

February  13  and  26,  1836 

Documents  concerning  the  purchase  of  a  plot  of  land  by  the 
Trading  Company,  Ganahl,  Wohlwend  and  Co.  from  the  Parish  of 
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Frastanz  for  the  erection  of  a  spinnery.  (Gub.  Akten  year  1836  No. 
3557  Publ.) 


June  18  to  September  9,  1836 

Documents  concerning  the  sanctioning  of  a  mechanical  spinnery 
and  Textile  factory  in  Frastanz,  to  Karl  von  Ganahl  and  Fidel 
Wohlwend  of  Feldkirch.  (Gub.  Akten  year  1836  No.  143634 
Gewerbe.) 


May  16 — July  14,  1843 

Documents  with  reference  to  the  erection  of  dye  and  printing 
works  by  Messrs.  Karl  Ganahl  and  Co.  in  Frastanz.  (Gub.  Akten 
year  1843  No.  12m  Gewerbe.) 

December  25,  1844 — July  24,  1846 
Documents  concerning  the  licencing  of  the  factories  of  Messrs. 
Karl  Ganahl  and  Co.  in  Frastanz.  (Gub.  Akten  year  1844  No.  4011 
Gewerbe  and  year  1846  No.  17795  Gewerbe.) 

September  26 — November  6,  1846 
Documents  concerning  a  contract  of  the  manufacturer  Karl 
Ganahl  with  the  Parish  of  Frastanz  regarding  the  deepening  of  the 
stream  Samina.  (Gub.  Akten.  year  1846  No.  24888  Commune-Bau- 
Parish  works.) 


D.  FACTORY  IN  INNSBRUCK 

February  18  and  March  4,  1837 

Negotiations  regarding  the  purchase  of  a  plot  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sill  between  the  Pradel  Bridge  and  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Military  Hospital  at  Innsbruck,  for  the  erection  of  a  ribbon 
factory  together  with  a  cotton  spinnery  and  mechanical  works,  by 
the  manufacturer  Karl  von  Ganahl  of  Feldkirch.  (See  Prasidial 
Akten,  Schachtel  XXX,  Sig.  XXXVI  6 — Documents  of  the  Prasidium 
(head  office)  box  XXX  sig.  XXXVI  6.) 
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January  5  and  2 6,  1838 

Documents  regarding  the  erection  and  working  of  a  ribbon  fac¬ 
tory,  a  machine  factory  and  a  spinnery  in  Innsbruck  by  Messrs.  Karl 
Ganahl  of  Feldkirch,  Fros.  Lorenz,  Joseph,  Anton  and  Francis 
Rhomberg  and  Co.  of  Dornbirn.  (Gub.  Akten  year  1838  No.  489 
Privilegien.) 


December  9,  1839 — June  18,  1849 

Documents  concerning  the  granting  of  seven  manufacturing 
licences  of  which  six  are  for  Messrs.  J.  Ganahl  Rhomberg  and  Co.  of 
Art  Innsbruck  and  one  for  Karl  Ganahl  at  Feldkirch.  (Gub.  Akten 
year  1849  No.  13100  Privilegien.) 

Note.  Further  documents  with  reference  to  this  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Exchequer  Court  in  Vienna.  (See  Above.) 

March  12,  1846,  Innsbruck 

Report  of  the  Director  of  Police,  Martinez,  to  the  Provincial 
Prassidium  (head  office),  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  workmen  in 
the  factories  of  Ganahl  and  Rhomberg.  (Gub.  Prasidialkten,  Schach- 
tel  XII,  Signatur  XV  D  4,  year  1846,  No.  31.) 

July  23 — August  27,  1847 

Documents  concerning  the  erection  of  a  factory  warehouse  of  the 
Innsbruck  firm,  Karl  von  Ganahl,  Rhomberg  and  Co.  in  Prag.  (Gub. 
Akten  year  1847  No.  18956  Gewerbe.) 

E.  FACTORY  IN  DAUTERACH 

May  21 — October  30,  1846 

Documents  concerning  the  working  of  the  Cotton  Spinnery  and 
bleaching  Establishment  of  Johann  Ganahl  at  Lauterach.  (Gub. 
Akten  year  1846  No.  12899,  Gewerbe.) 


F.  MERCHANT  JOSEPH  VON  GANAHL  IN  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

Note.  This  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  merchant  in  London,  was  the 
first  of  our  family  to  be  in  America.  He  married  Charlotte  Eliza- 
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beth  Conn,  June  18,  1820  at  Augusta,  Ga.  and  died  at  the  Island  of 
St.  Croix  1836,  Dec.  30  and  is  buried  there.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Joseph  Ganahl  who  was  enobled  in  1803  i.e.  Joseph  von  Ganahl 
von  Zanzenberg. 


May  8  and  June  28,  1826 

Five  Imperial  Manufacturing  Licences  for  Joseph  von  Ganahl, 
merchant  in  London.  (Gub.  Akten  year  1826,  Pos.  67,  No.  13999 
and  17266  Privilegien  Vermerke — remarks  on  licences.) 

Note.  The  documents  referring  to  the  licences  are  deposited  at 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  Court  Archives  in  Vienna. 

1590199 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DE  GANAHL 

FAMILY 

Letter  From  Harriett  Ganahl,  “Aunt  Hattie,”  Wife  of  Judge 
Joseph  Ganahl,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  Written  to  Charlisa 
Ganahl  Walker,  “Aunt  Lisa,”  of  Kerr  County,  Texas 

1004  Estate  Avenue 
Savannah,  Georgia 

Dear  Lisa  : 

Bessie  Ganahl  has  handed  me  your  letter  to  read  and  as  your  son, 
Ganahl,  has  asked  information  about  the  Ganahl  family,  I  give  you 
all  I  know. 

All  this  about  the  Ganahls  having  Italian  ancestry  is  new  to  me. 
Your  great  grandfather,  Joseph  Ganahl  von  Zanzenburg  was  mar¬ 
ried  twice.  His  first  wife  and  mother  of  all  his  children  was  Maria 
Cressentia  (or  Cresins)  Von  Pressin  von  Pessinan.* 

His  second  wife  was  Maria  Theresa  von  Gamma.  He  was  over 
seventy  years  old  when  he  married  his  second  wife,  no  issue — 

In  the  Parish  Register  at  Boltzen  is  recorded  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son  Hendrick  (Henry),  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  his  death 
and  the  death  of  his  second  wife.  Two  sons  of  Joseph  von  Ganahl 

*  Incidentally  the  name  is  hard  to  decipher  but  seems  to  be  spelled  differently  from 
the  more  reliable  records  vve  already  have  from  authentic  sources.  Florence  W.  de  Ganahl. 
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von  Zanzenbur g  came  to  this  country,  Charles  and  Francis,  and 
joined  your  grandfather  in  Augusta.  Charles  had  a  book  store  and  a 
grape  farm  on  The  Hill.  He  returned  to  Europe  and  married.  Fran¬ 
cis  went  to  New  Orleans  and  invested  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  He 
had  a  sun  stroke  in  New  Orleans  and  after  that  he  never  quite  re¬ 
covered  his  mind.  He  returned  to  Europe,  joined  his  brother  Charles 
in  Innsbruck,  then  a  widower,  and  both  brothers  died  there,  leaving 
no  children. 

The  only  Ganahls  descended  from  Joseph  von  Ganahl  von 
Zanzenburg  were  your  grandfather’s  children,  Henry,  Charles, 
Joseph  and  Frank,  who  reached  the  age  of  manhood.  Your  grand¬ 
father  Joseph  Ganahl  came  to  this  country,  sent  here  by  a  firm  in 
Trieste  to  study  the  cotton  question.  He  came  first  to  Augusta  and 
afterwards  moved  to  Savannah.  His  wife  was  Charlotte  Conn  of  Au¬ 
gusta.*  They  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  daughter,  quite 
an  infant,  died  in  Augusta  and  is  buried  in  the  city  cemetery  there. 
Her  name  was  Anna  Cressentia.  The  second  daughter  died  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  is  buried  there.  I  think  her  .name  was  Josephine.  A  third 
daughter  named  Charlotte  was  living  when  your  Grandfather  died. 
The  brothers  were  very  devoted  to  her.  Your  Uncle  Joe  has  told  me 
what  a  sorrow  to  him  her  death  was.  She  had  hip  joint  disease  and 
is  buried  in  the  Colonial  grave  yard  here  in  Savannah.  Two  sons 
are  also  buried  here,  Frederick  and  George. 

When  I  go  home  I  will  have  the  record  in  the  family  bible  copied 
for  Ganahl  Walker. 

Your  Grandfather  was  an  enthusiast  about  these  United  States 
and  democracy.  He  never  used  the  de  or  von  declaring  in  this  coun¬ 
try  it  was  worth  nothing  and  in  bad  taste. 

Your  Father,  Dr.  Charles  de  Ganahl  of  Texas,  is  the  only  one 
who  used  it. 

There  was  a  Ganahl,  Louis,  who  came  to  Augusta.  He  was  wild 
and  his  Father  could  do  nothing  with  him.  His  Father  was  John 
Ganahl  and  had  cotton  and  silk  factories  in  Feldkirk,  in  the  Vorarl- 
burg,  northern  Tyrol.  Louis  Ganahl  sang  a  good  song  and  he  was 
very  popular  in  Augusta.  He  married  your  Grandmother’s  sister, 

*  Her  portrait  hangs  on  the  walls  at  Green  Gables,  White  Plains.  Florence  W.  de 
Ganahl. 
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Frances  Conn.  Louis  Ganahl  took  his  wife  to  Feldkirk.  He  deserted 
her  and  came  again  to  this  country,  going  to  St.  Louis.  There  are 
many  Ganahls  in  St.  Louis  and  your  Uncle  Joe  always  thought  they 
were  descendants  of  Louis  Ganahl,  illegitimates.  Frances  Conn 
Ganahl  never  returned  to  this  country.  Adele  Ganahl  was  her  daugh¬ 
ter.  Your  Uncle  Joe  used  to  hear  from  his  Aunt  Adele  and  for¬ 
warded  her  dividends  on  Central  Railroad  stock,  which  he  also  sold 
for  her,  when  she  so  directed.  Frances  Conn  Ganahl  was  a  Protestant 
and  did  not  get  on  with  her  husband’s  family.  They  were  Roman 
Catholics  and  she  left  John  Ganahl’s  household.  All  the  Ganahls 
excepting  your  Grandfather  were  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Ganahl, 
my  husband,  thought  they  would  have  taken  care  of  Louis  Ganahl’s 
family  after  he  deserted  his  wife,  but  she  would  not  mix  with  Roman 
Catholics. 

So  much  for  the  Ganahls.  I  see  Queenie  has  married.  I  met 
Cecile  Girard  yesterday.  She  has  just  returned  from  New  York. 
Charlotte  and  her  two  daughters  were  with  her.  She  tells  me  Char¬ 
lotte  is  to  appear  in  Eugene  Walter’s  last  play.  She  may  come  to 
Savannah  so  Cecile  Girard  says. 

The  world  is  full  of  sorrows.  I  was  grieved  to  hear  of  the  tragedy 
in  the  Walker  family. 

I  saw  Bessie  yesterday.  Her  eyes  are  no  worse.  Artie  wrote  last 
week.  His  son  expects  to  go  to  West  Point  in  July.  Adams  was  here 
to  see  me  a  month  ago.  He  is  now  in  business  by  himself  in  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Joe  and  Hattie  at  home.* 

All  send  love  to  you,  dear  Lisa.  I  wish  I  could  see  you.  I  am  now 
eighty  years  old,  so  I  cannot  count  on  years  to  come.  Love  to  your 
two  sons  and  now  I  have  Charlotte’s  address  I  will  write  her  in  a 
few  days.  Mary  and  all  Stovalls  send  love. 

Harriet  Adams  Ganahl 

Mary  Stovall,  wife  of  Pleasant  Stovall,  was  the  eldest  of  Aunt 
Hattie’s  and  Uncle  Joe’s  children.  I  think  they  came  in  this  order, 
Mary,  Artemis,  Joseph,  Harriet  and  Adams.  Aunt  Hattie  was  de¬ 
scended  from  the  two  John  Adams,  both  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Her  youngest  son  was  called  Adams  Ganahl  and  died  with- 

*  Artie,  Adams,  Joe  and  Harriet  were  all  Aunt  Harriet’s  and  Uncle  Joe’s  children,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.  Florence  W.  de  Ganahl. 
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out  issue.  Joe  and  Hattie  never  married.  Mary  Stovall  and  Artemis 
Ward  Ganahl  had  children.  Mary’s  elder  daughter,  S’ada  Stovall 
Mason,  lives  in  Savannah.  Her  younger  sister,  Pleasant,  married  an 
Englishman  of  note  and  lives  in  England.  He  is  prominent  and 
active,  League  of  Nations  etc.  Leslie  Craigie,  now  (1939),  Sir  Leslie 
Craigie,  British  Ambassador  to  Japan.  Artie  has  one  adopted  son, 
really  his  stepson,  and  another  real  son,  both,  I  think,  in  the  Army. 

Florence  W.  de  Ganahl 

Letter  From  Harriett  A.  Ganahl  (Mrs.  Joseph  Ganahl)  of 
Augusta,  Georgia.  This  Letter  Was  Probably  Written  in  1916. 

My  Dear  Charley-Frank: 

I  am  afraid  you  have  condemned  me  as  a  faithless  promiser — you 
see  I  have  not  forgotten  that  you  wished  copies  of  letters  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Feld  Kirk  and  Botzen  relating  to  the  history  of  the  v. 
Ganahl  family.  I  wrote  to  the  Burgomeister  of  Feld  Kirk  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  dates  of  the  deaths  of  Charles  de  Ganahl  and 
Francis  de  (or  von)  Ganahl.  I  was  answered  by  A.  Ganahl  the 
Burgomeister  of  Feld  Kirk  at  that  time  (1895).  A.  Ganahl  (Arnold 
Ganahl)  was  a  descendant  of  John  Ganahl,  cousin  of  Joseph  v. 
Ganahl  von  Zanzenberg. 

In  envelope  A — no.  1 — you  will  find  the  letter  of  A.  Ganahl.  I 
wrote  after  receiving  his  letter  inquiring  where  I  could  find  the 
original  Patent  of  Nobility.  In  the  same  envelope  No.  2,  the  reply. 
Your  great  grandfather  married  when  he  was  over  seventy — a  wo¬ 
man  much  younger.  This  was  Theresia  von  Gummer  and  she  sur¬ 
vived  him.  She  had  his  silver  and  other  family  possessions — prob¬ 
ably  had  the  Patent  of  Nobility.  She  had  no  children — your  grand¬ 
mother  gave  me  this  information.  The  titular  Joseph  v.  Ganahl  mar¬ 
ried  some  years  after  your  grandfather  had  married  Charlotte  Conn 
in  Augusta,  Georgia.  Your  great  grandmother  was  living  when  your 
grandmother  (Charlotte  Conn)  visited  her  in  Feld  Kirk.  The 
name  of  your  great  grandmother  was  Creszenz  Maria  von  Peisser 
von  Peissenau.  She  also  was  of  noble  family. 

In  envelope  B.  I  sent  copy  of  the  parochial  record  at  Botzen.  You 
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will  note  in  recording  the  death  of  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  Maria 
Theresis  von  Gummer  is  the  second  wife — who  survived  him. 

In  Envelope  C.  I  send  copy  of  a  letter  from  Pleasant  Stovall. 

In  Envelope  D.  I  sent  copy  of  a  very  interesting  letter  relating 
to  your  grandfather.  He  was  destined  to  the  priesthood  by  his 
mother.  He  revolted  and  asserted  his  independence — went  to  the 
house  in  Vienna.  Then  to  Trieste.  In  1816  the  Banking  House  in 
Trieste  sent  him  to  this  country.  He  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
Charlotte  Conn  and  also  with  America.  He  never  used  his  titles, 
maintaining  titles  were  inconsistent  with  our  government. 

I  hope  all  this  is  clear.  I  was  so  pleased  to  have  the  photos  of  Carl 
and  Joe.  Love  to  you  all.  How  about  Mexico  now?  I  am  so  interested. 

Hattie  and  Joe  join  me  in  love  for  yourself — Florence — Frank — 
Carl  and  Joe.  May  1916  prove  a  year  of  blessings. 

Harriett  A.  Ganahl 

Letter  from  A.  Ganahl  in  the  envelope  marked  A.  above  referred 
to. 

Magistrate  of  the  Imperial  Royal  City, 
Feldkirch,  in  the  Vorarlberg 
Mrs.  Harriett  H.  Ganahl,  St.  Augusta, 

in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Upon  your  question  of  the  18th  of  Dec.  1895  the  following  is 
herewith  communicated  to  you:  Joseph  de  Ganahl,  President  of  the 
Collegiate  Court  at  Bozen,  where  he  died  Oct.  22nd,  1833  and  was 
buried,  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor  in  recognition  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  services  as  Land  (Demesno)  Judge  in  Dornbirn.  Voralberg, 
whereupon  he  took  the  predicat  (title)  of  “Zanzenberg”  (the  name 
of  a  beautiful  hill  near  Dornbirn).  Joseph  de  Ganahl  had  four  sons, 
named,  Henry,  Joseph,  Franz  and  Charles.  The  first  died  at  Feld¬ 
kirch;  the  second,  Joseph,  in  America,  and  the  two  last  at  Innsbruck, 
in  the  Tyrol,  to  wit:  Franz  de  Ganahl  on  the  19th  of  April  (4th 
month)  1855,  as  an  unmarried,  51  years  old  private  gentleman  (gen¬ 
tleman  of  leisure)  Charles  de  Ganahl  died  the  21st  of  July  1855,  a 
widower,  56  years  old,  private  gentleman  (gentleman  of  leisure). 

The  two  dates  referring  to  the  days  of  decease  of  Franz  de 
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Ganahl  and  Charles  de  Ganahl  are  taken  from  the  mortuary  register 
of  the  Prebindary  Office  of  Innsbruck. 

City  Magistracy 

Feldkirch,  the  19th,  1  (January)  1896 
The  Mayor 

A.  Ganahl 

Translator s  notes'.  Words  in  parentheses  ()  are  duplicated  to 
convey  full  meaning,  the  idioms  of  the  English  and  German  lan¬ 
guages  not  permitting  literal  translations.  “Prinota”  private  gentle¬ 
man  (Gentleman  of  leisure)  corresponds  to  the  French  “rentier” 
viz:  a  gentleman  not  in  office  or  business  and  living  on  his  means. 

Information  found  within,  and  furnished  by  the  Episcopal 
Parochial  Bureau  of  this  place,  is  herewith  forwarded  to  Harriett 
von  Ganahl,  Augusta,  Ga.,  United  States  of  North  America,  with 
the  additional  notice,  that  more  accurate  statements  concerning  the 
whereabouts  of  the  descendants  can  not  be  made. 

A  locality  named  Zanzenberg  does  not  exist  in  Austria,  the  term 
seems  rather  to  be  an  attribute  connected  with  the  name. 

Mayor’s  office, 

Bozen,  January  14th,  1896 
D.  Penter, 

Mayor 

In  the  local  Parochial  Mortality  Record  3  items  occur  which  refer 
to  Joseph  von  Ganahl. 

1.  Died  here  November  24th,  1824  Friedrich  von  Ganahl,  age  23 
years,  single,  born  at  Dornbirn  in  Vorarlberg;  Clerk,  son  of  the 
titular  Joseph  von  Ganahl  von  Zanzenberg,  President  of  the  Imperial 
Civil  and  Criminal  Court  of  this  place,  and  his  wife  Maria  Creszentia 
von  Peisser  von  Peissenau. 

2.  Died  here  November  9th,  1825,  aged  53  years,  Creszenz  Maria 
von  Pesser  von  Peissenau,  born  at  Brixen,  wife  of  Joseph  von  Ganahl 
von  Zanzenberg,  President  of  the  Imperial  Civil  and  Criminal  Court 
of  this  place. 

3.  Died  here  October  22nd,  1833,  aged  76  years,  Joseph  von 
Ganahl,  husband  of  Theresia  von  Gummer;  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence 
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and  President  of  the  Imperial  Collegiate  Court  of  this  place;  and 
was  buried  here  October  24th. 

Bozen,  January  7th,  1896. 

Al.  Geiser 

Letter  from  Pleasant  Stovall,  United  States  minister  to  Switzer¬ 
land  during  the  first  World  War. 


Berne,  July  14th,  1915 

Mrs.  Ganahl, 

Summerville, 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Dear  Mrs.  Ganahl: 

Mary  has  had  an  interesting  visitor,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Vonwiller 
who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Artillerie  in  the  Swiss  army.  He  married 
a  lady  from  Feldkirch,  Austria,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Ganahl 
family  there.  They  are  stockholders  in  the  Ganahl  cotton  factories  at 
Feldkirch. 

They  are  very  much  interested  in  their  family  tree  and  I  made  a 
copy  of  the  top  branches,  thinking  that  you  might  be  interested  in  it. 
They  showed  it  to  Mary. 

Johan  Ganahl  is  the  head  of  the  family.  John  Joseph  Ganahl  is  his 
son,  born  in  1770.  He  had  14  children  and  the  Ganahls  at  Feld¬ 
kirch  now  are  his  descendants.  Joseph  Ganahl  ennobled  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars  in  1803  is  his  cousin.  He  was  Major  Ganahl’s 
grandfather  and  this  page  of  the  family  bears  the  laconic  inscription 
“his  son  went  to  America.”  The  son  of  course  was  Major  Ganahl’s 
father. 

I  thought  I  would  send  you  this  as  it  is  a  written  proof  of  the  von 
Zanzenberg  title. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Vonwiller  had  been  fully  informed  about 
Mary,  evidently  by  Phillip  Ganahl  at  Feldkirch.  Phillip’s  father 
Rudolph  is  still  living.  His  mother,  a  very  graceful,  accomplished 
woman,  whom  we  saw  6  years  ago  at  Feldkirch,  is  dead.  Colonel 
Vonwiller  showed  us  several  photographs  of  the  old  Ganahl  patri¬ 
archs  in  Austria.  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this,  so  I  made 


the  drawing  and  collected  information.  Mary  will  tell  you  the 
rest. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.  A.  S. 


Letter  from  Carl  Ganahl  &  Co.  Feld  Kirk. 

Feld  Kirk  den  Voralberg 
25th  Feb.,  1896 

Madame: 

In  receipt  of  your  favor  of  10th  inst.  I  must  tell  you  you  ask 
questions  more  than  I  am  able  to  answer. 

How  can  I  know  where  your  family  has  draggen  the  nobility 
patent  ? 

It  is  true  that  all  the  Ganahls  are  coming  from  the  valley  of 
Montavon,  your  ancesters  as  well  as  ours. 

Montavon  is  a  nice  mountain  valley  and  lately  very  well  fre¬ 
quented  by  foreign  visitors. 

If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  Nobility  Patent  you  can  get  it  in  Vienna 
— I  do  not  know  the  expense. 


Slad  Magistrat,  A.  Ganahl 
Feld  Kirk-Den  Breg  mushe 

Testimony  of  Character 

We  certify  that  Mr.  Joseph  v.  Ganahl  has  been  employed  in  our 
office  for  a  full  year  in  various  departments,  also  in  part  in  German 
correspondence.  His  work  has  been  most  satisfactory,  he  was  in¬ 
dustrious  and  ambitious.  He  leaves  on  his  own  accord  as  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  wish  to  broaden  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  a  sea¬ 
port  centre.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  him  anywhere,  and 
our  very  best  wishes  accompany  him  to  his  future  occupation,  ex¬ 
pressing  without  hesitation  that  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  him 
back  in  office  here  at  any  time. 

Vienna,  July  26,  1815 
(Signed)  Smitmer  Brothers 
Licensed  Wholesale 
Establishment 
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“Top  branches  of  family  tree”  made  by  the  Honorable  Pleasant 
Stovall  at  Berne,  Switzerland  in  1915. 


Joseph  Ganahl  was 
the  father  of 

Joseph  von  Ganahl. 

Jos  von  Ganahl 
1803  ennobled 

“Von  Zanzenberg” 

-  ■  — -« 

Lawyer — 
“Kresgerichts” 

Prest  in  Botzen 


Johan  Ganahl,  cousin  to 
Joseph  von  Ganahl 
Farmer 

Tschaguns  in  Montafon 
Jno.  Joseph 
Ganahl 

b.19  Nov.  1770 


Sohne  in  Amerika 

“Kresgerichts” — 

President  D’Arrondisement 


Letter  sent  to  Frank,  Carl  and  Joe  de  Ganahl  from  their  cousin, 
Miss  Bessie  Ganahl,  “Grandma,”  from  Savannah,  Ga.  in  1924, 
written  by  their  great-grandfather. 


Basle,  the  15th  August,  1835 

To  Master  Henry  Ganahl 
My  Dear  Son: 

As  I  am  now  returning  to  America,  with  a  disease  in  my  body, 
from  which  I  may  possibly  not  recover,  so  that  my  days  may  be 
very  short,  and  I  may  not  see  you  again,  I  address  you  therefore 
these  words,  which  I  hope  you  will  often  carefully  peruse ,  so  that 
they  may  be  for  ever  impressed  on  your  mind. 

You  are  the  oldest  of  six  uneducated  children.  It  becomes  you  to 
act  as  a  Father  towards  the  others,  when  your  education  is  once 
finished,  I  shall  take  care,  and  provide  funds  for  three  years,  but  I 
hope  and  trust,  that  you  will  improve  your  time,  that  you  will  spend 
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no  money  uselessly,  and  that  you  will  avoid  low  company,  also 
wine,  beer  and  billiard  houses  except  on  special  occasions. 

You  have  faults,  which  you  must  overcome,  such  as  carelessness, 
want  of  order  and  self  will. 

I  give  you  now  the  following  rules,  which  I  pray  may  remain 
impressed  on  your  mind  and  be  practiced. 

Read  and  obey  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

Rise  and  go  to  bed  with  prayer,  and  undertake  nothing  of  any 
importance,  without  laying  it  prayerfully  before  your  Maker,  so 
that  you  may  be  guided. 

Never,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  whether  in  earnest  or  in  jest, 
tell  a  story  or  a  lie,  let  truth  prevail  on  all  occasions  whatever  the 
consequences  may  be.  Avoid  the  company  of  all  such,  who  make 
light  of  the  principles  which  I  have  recommended. 

Be  faithful  to  excess  to  Mr.  Zaeslein,  or  whoever  may  be  your 
guardian,  love  him  and  his  family,  as  you  would  your  own  parents, 
and  have  nothing  secret  before  them,  and  you  will  receive  kindness 
in  return. 

Speak  little,  especially  on  things  you  are  not  well  acquainted 
with,  enquire  about  everything,  hear  and  remember  much. 

Employ  your  leisure  in  walking  and  reading  useful,  especially 
classical  works  in  Latin  and  Greek,  after  you  are  a  master  of  the 
German  and  French  languages. 

Do  not  forget  the  English  language  and  English  grammar. 

Treat  everybody  with  politeness  and  make  yourself  friends,  such 
friends  as  may  benefit  you  in  after  life,  friends  are  only  made  in 
youth. 

Remember  I  shall  have  little  or  nothing  to  leave  to  my  children, 
you  must  therefore  rely  on  your  own  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  you  have  now  to  acquire  and  which  you  will  find  more 
precious  than  gold  and  silver. 

Do  not  learn  to  smoke  tobacco,  it  has  injured  my  health  and  it  is 
expensive. 

Write  to  me  on  the  22nd  of  every  month  so  that  the  packet  of 
first  of  every  month  brings  a  letter.  In  this  fail  not.  Pray  God, 
that  my  own  and  your  Mother’s  life  may  be  preserved  to  you  and 
the  other  children  and  that  we  may  see  you  return  to  America 
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grown  up  in  wisdom  and  piety.  May  God  bless,  guide  and  protect 
you  is  die  constant  prayer  of  your  most  affectionate 

Father,  J.  Ganahl 

Preserve  this  letter  and  return  it  to  me  or  to  your  Mother  when 
your  education  is  finished. 

Letter  from  Charlotte  Conn  Ganahl,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  wife  of 
Joseph,  first  of  the  Ganahl  family  to  come  here  from  Austria.  He 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  von  Ganahl  who  received  the  Patent  of 
Nobility  from  the  Emperor  Francis  II  of  Austria,  for  gallantry  dur¬ 
ing  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

She  crossed  the  Atlantic  seven  times  from  Austria  as  she  wished 
all  her  children  to  be  born  in  America.  The  crossings  were  made  in 
the  sailing  vessels  of  those  days  and  were  not  easy  for  anyone,  espe¬ 
cially  for  a  woman  enciente. 

This  letter  describes  one  of  those  crossings,  speaks  of  her  children 
and  of  her  eldest  son,  Henry  who  was  then  being  educated  in 
Europe. 


Havre,  June  16,  1838 

My  Dearest  Friend: 

We  arrived  here  on  the  13  after  an  unpleasant  passage  of  24  days 
we  had  no  gales  but  the  ship  was  so  much  on  one  side  and  the  deck 
so  full  of  cotton  that  we  had  no  room  to  exercise,  so  when  I  got  on 
terrafirma  again  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  crampt  a  month.  My  health 
is  however  better  I  have  had  no  cough  or  pain  in  my  breast  since 
the  third  day  I  was  at  sea.  Frank  was  very  sea  sick — the  other  two 
not  much.  I  shall  feel  very  uneasy  till  I  hear  from  you  and  how  poor 
dear  Katy  is  and  how  your  brother  and  Lewis  got  back  to  Savannah. 
I  could  not  sleep  that  night  to  think  how  unhappy  you  would  all  be 
at  his  absence.  I  am  afraid  it  made  your  sister  worse,  and  your 
Mother  no  doubt — imagined  him  drowned,  I  am  sure  I  suffered  as 
much  as  any  of  you.  If  I  get  no  letter  by  the  Solan  I  shall  be  sure 
something  has  happened.  I  dream  of  you  my  dear  Mig — every  night 
and  only  wish  I  could  see  you  if  but  for  one  moment.  Our  voyage 
had  little  of  interest  in,  and  if  it  had  I  should  not  now  have  time  to 
say  much  but  I  promise  you  when  I  can  get  quit  and  leave  the 
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sound  of  this  French  jabbering  I  will  write  my  best  and  kindest 
friend  a  long  and  better  letter. 

My  dear  Henry  only  arrived  a  few  hours  ago  he  was  so  happy 
to  meet  us  and  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  own  eyes  and  ears.  He 
is  as  tall  as  your  Brother,  but  not  so  handsome  neither  is  he  homely 
but  what  we  call  good  looking.  He  speaks  English  so  much  like  a 
Frenchman  that  I  could  hardly  imagine  him  an  American,  much 
less  my  son,  but  altogether  I  am  perfectly  delighted  with  him  and 
promise  myself  much  happiness  with  him. 

There  is  no  vessel  here  for  Savannah  or  I  would  send  Katy  some 
syrup.  Mr.  Bullock  told  me  he  got  Orgeat  in  Charleston  at  $9  per 
doz.  which  is  much  cheaper  than  you  pay  in  Savannah.  Mrs.  Carroll 
will  leave  in  an  hour  for  New  York  and  takes  this  letter  and  we 
leave  tomorrow  with  Mr.  Bullock  and  Howard  for  Paris.  Mr  B.  is 
every  thing  they  say  of  him — truly  amiable,  I  have  become  very  much 
attached  to  him  from  his  kindness  to  me. 

And  now  my  dear  Margaret  I  must  bid  you  good  bye  may  heaven 
bless  and  protect  you  and  every  member  of  your  household  is  the 
prayer  of  your  devoted  friend, 

C.  E.  Ganahl 

Remember  me  with  much  affection  to  your  mother  and  sister. 
Charles  and  Joseph  send  their  love  Frank  says  I  must  tell  Katy  he 
learned  one  hymn  on  the  passage  out  of  the  pretty  little  book  she 
gave  him.  Henry  desires  his  respects  to  all  the  Family. 

C.  G. 

(Addressed  on  reverse  of  sheet  to  Miss  M.  H.  Woolhopter,  Savannah) 

Letter  addressed  Charlotte  E.  Ganahl,  a  la  Cour  de  Darmstadt 
EMS  Pres  Coblence,  Post  marked 

Basel  9  Juil  1840 

Dear  Mother: 

I  must  begin  my  epistle  by  begging  to  pardon  my  having  let 
more  than  eight  days  elapse  without  giving  you  any  news.  Some 
days  ago  I  was  very  happy  to  hear  from  Miss  Linder,  that  she  had 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Oswald  stating  that  you  were  perfectly 
well.  I  suppose  it  is  very  lively  at  Ems  now,  as  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
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sia  is  there  and  consequently  a  great  number  of  insignificant  princes 
&  ce.  Have  you  seen  this  great  monarch  and  does  he  answer  to  the 
description  that  we  have  read  of  him  by  Stephens  viz:  “That  he 
looks  like  a  prince”?  Do  you  go  to  any  balls  or  Assemblies?  Or 
have  you  made  any  acquaintances?  I  suppose  there  are  Americans 
there  besides  yourself,  in  this  case  if  you  have  been  introduced  to 
them,  you  must  pass  your  time  very  pleasantly. 

Breiter  has  been  back  here  since  yesterday  and  goes  away  again 
tomorrow  to  the  South  of  France.  I  met  him  in  the  Streets  and  he 
asked  me  how  you  were. 

Since  the  last  three  days  the  town  has  been  in  a  continual  uproar 
on  account  of  the  Musickfest,  which  they  now  are  celebrating  and 
which  lasts  until  tomorrow — It  began  on  Tuesday  and  ends  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon.  I  will  describe  to  you  what  has  happened  during 
these  4  days. 

Monday  night  the  Singers  arrived  in  boats  with  music  on  the 
Rhine  from  the  Cantons  of  Zurich  &  Schaffhausen  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  music,  cannonading  and  the  whole  population  of  Basel 
that  had  active  legs,  who  were  on  the  Rhine  bridge  and  the  border 
of  the  Rhine  as  thick  as  they  could  stand.  As  soon  as  they  had  dis¬ 
embarked  which  was  l/2  pass  8  o’clock,  they  were  conducted  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  Casino  in  company  with  music  where  they  had  a 
supper. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  drilling  them 
with  the  exception  of  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  where 
they  were  regaled  again  in  the  Casino  with  a  good  dinner.  At  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  they  marched  in  procession  to  the  Summer 
Casino  where  a  table  was  set  in  a  circular  form  for  600  persons  (in 
the  Garden)  in  the  area  that  was  left  in  the  middle  of  these  tables  a 
tribune  was  erected  for  a  band  of  music.  The  whole  garden  was 
illuminated  till  twelve  o’clock  and  the  music  of  which  there  were 
two  bands  played  alternately  the  whole  evening. 

Wednesday  Morning  the  members  of  the  Society  were  collected 
in  the  Cathedral  for  a  general  trial  and  in  the  afternoon  at  three  a 
general  concert  was  given  at  which,  I,  &  Charles,  attended  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  some  compositions  of  Handel  and  Mendel¬ 
ssohn  in  which  600  musicians  operated — 200  instruments  and  400 
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voices.  There  was  also  a  celebrated  songstress  of  Vienna,  Mm.  Stoc- 
hausen  that  sang  solo.  This  concert  ended  at  7  o’clock  in  the  evening 
and  the  ladies  and  foreign  members  were  invited  to  make  a  small 
trip  on  the  Steamboat  for  an  hour — after  which  they  all  returned  to 
their  favorite  theme,  that  is  a  good  supper  in  the  Casino. 

Today  Thursday  will  pass  exactly  as  yesterday  with  the  only  ex¬ 
ception  that  they  close  the  day  and  the  Musickfest  with  a  brilliant 
ball  in  the  Casino.  The  foreign  members  of  this  Society  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  any  expense  in  Basel  as  they  are  all  quartered  at  the 
Citizens. 

The  children  are  all  very  well  and  getting  fat,  they  now  and 
then  get  into  a  bad  humour,  very  naturally,  but  I  cannot  complain 
of  their  general  behaviour.  Mr.  Scherb  starts  on  his  Swiss  tour  next 
Wednesday,  in  8  days  that  is  the  23rd  of  July.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage  for  C  and  myself  if  we  can  to  accompany  him,  what  how¬ 
ever  is  impossible  as  you  will  scarcely  be  back  until  the  last  of  July 
If  however  you  would  give  your  permission,  we  would  wait  here 
until  you  return  and  then  start  and  meet  Mr.  Scherb  in  some  place 
on  his  road  which  he  would  appoint.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleas¬ 
ure  if  you  would  occasionally  write  me  exactly  on  what  day  of  the 
month  you  intend  to  start  and  consequently  when  you  will  be  back 
and  if  you  wish  me  to  meet  you  in  Strasbourg  or  any  other  place 
on  the  way  as  I  would  like  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  a 
little  before  hand  and  whether  you  will  allow  us  to  make  this  in¬ 
tended  small  foot  journey  after  your  return  home. 

The  boys  and  Baldy  send  their  love  to  you  and  I  am  always 
your  most  affectionate  Son, 

Guess  who? 

(Henry,  eldest  son) 

Note.  The  above  unsigned  note  was  copied  in  pencil,  I  think,  by 
Charlisa  Ganahl  Walker,  sister  of  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  and 
mother  of  Charlotte,  George  and  Ganahl  Walker.  This  letter  and 
the  preceding  one  written  by  Grandmother  Ganahl  to  Miss  Wool- 
hopter  of  her  husband’s  partner’s  family  (Ganahl  and  Woolhopter, 
Cotton  Buyers)  were  enclosed  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  de  Ganahl,  Tampico,  Mexico  and  marked  “To  be  de- 
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livered  after  I  am  gone.”  This  was  from  Mrs.  Charles  de  Ganahl, 
Mother  of  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  and  of  Charlisa  Ganahl 
Walker. 

i 

Funeral  Notice 

The  friends  and  acquaintances  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Ganahl  and 
of  Joseph  Ganahl  and  family  are  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
former  from  the  residence  of  the  latter,  Sand  Hills,  at  ten  o’clock 
THIS  (Saturday)  MORNING. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Ganahl.*  We  learned  yesterday  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Ganahl,  formerly  of  this  city,  which  occurred  at 
the  residence  of  her  daughter-in-law  in  Eden,  Effingham  County 
on  Wednesday  last.  Mrs.  Ganahl  was  the  relict  of  the  late  Joseph 
Ganahl,  one  of  the  first  German  cotton  buyers  that  ever  came  to 
Savannah,  and  was  probably  in  his  day,  the  most  extensive  buyer  in 
this  section.  He  also  did  a  large  business  with  Jamaica,  and  it  was  in 
that  country  that  he  died  in  1837,  having  gone  thither  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  health.  His  widow,  the  subject  of  our  notice,  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  George  Conn,  Esq.  of  Augusta  and  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable,  as  she  was  reputed  to  be  in  early  womanhood,  one  of 
the  handsomest,  women  in  Georgia.  She  possessed  great  strength 
of  character,  with  firmness,  and  in  addition  to  her  accomplishments, 
which  were  of  a  high  order,  was  noted  for  her  liberality,  kindness 
and  charity.  Deceased  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy  three 
years,  and  although  she  had  lately  been  in  feeble  health,  possessed 
all  her  faculties  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  She  leaves  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  have  in  their  several  spheres  achieved  distinction.  They 
are  Frank  Ganahl,  Esq,  a  lawyer  now  residing  in  Idaho,  Captain 
Joseph  Ganahl  of  Augusta,  also  a  lawyer  and  Dr.  Charles  Ganahl, 
now  in  Texas. 

*  I  am  surprised  that  the  article  above  quoted  mentions  this  lady  only  as  Mrs.  Ganahl. 
I  have  always  heard  from  the  family  that  she  married  Commander  Renshaw,  U.  S.  N. 
after  her  first  husband’s  death.  Comdr.  Renshaw  had  children  by  a  previous  marriage  and 
I  have  been  told  this  lady  always  sent  them  his  pension.  Joseph  Ganahl,  her  first  husband 
was  buried,  I  have  been  told,  at  St.  Croix,  in  the  Virgin  Islands  where  he  died  and  where 
he  went  for  his  health,  but  too  late.  I  have  been  shown  a  picture  of  his  grave  there. 

F.  W.  de  Ganahl 
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Extracts  From  Letters  of  “Grandma,”  Miss  Bessie  Ganahl,  of 

Savannah,  Georgia 

.  . .  I’m  going  to  send  the  three  boys  for  their  birthday  some  dia¬ 
monds,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  There  are  nine  dia¬ 
monds — three  for  each  boy.  They  were  the  gift  of  an  Emperor  to 
our  great-grandfather  at  the  time  that  the  title  of  Von  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him. 

My  father  had  them  as  he  was  the  eldest  son.  I’ve  given  some  of 
them  to  different  members  of  the  family  and  the  few  I  have  left  are 
for  your  boys — share  and  share  alike.  .  .  .  [The  intrinsic  value  of 
those  diamonds  is  not  very  much.  It’s  the  ancient  way  they  are  cut 
that  decreases  their  value;  they  are  cut  flat,  and  now  they  cut  dia¬ 
monds  pointed  and  deep.  [I,  F.  W.  de  G.  always  understood  that 
these  diamonds  came  from  a  snuff-box,  which  would  account  for 
their  flat  cut  backs  and  for  their  number.  Too  many  for  a  ring  but 
“Grandma”  tells  me  as  follows]  ...  I  imagine  that  the  value  of  the 
original  ring  must  have  been  in  the  number  of  stones;  my  Grand¬ 
father  received  one-quarter  of  the  ring  and  that  was  sixteen  dia¬ 
monds.  The  way  I  came  to  find  out  that  the  stones  were  not  very 
valuable  was  this: — when  Charlie  was  with  me  as  a  boy,  I  wanted 
him  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  higher  education  than  we  had  the 
money  to  pay  for;  I  mean,  he  and  I  together.  So  I  tried  to  sell  my 
diamonds  for  that  purpose,  and  in  that  way  I  found  out  that  they 
would  not  bring  enough  to  accomplish  my  purpose.  I  was  awfully 
disappointed  for  I  thought  I  did  right  to  try  to  sell  the  gift  of  my 
ancestor  to  help  educate  one  of  his  descendants.  Of  course,  Henry 
and  I  thought  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  and  he  was  as  sorry  as  I 
was  when  we  found  that  they  would  not  bring  us  as  much  money 
as  we  had  hoped  they  would.  But  to  a  Ganahl,  I  do  not  think  that 
their  value  is  to  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents.  They  have  come 
from  an  ancestor  of  whom  we  should  all  be  very  proud.  I  heard  my 
old  Grandmother,  Charlotte  Conn  Ganahl,  say,  “I  thank  God  that 
my  children  have  descended  from  such  a  man.”  She  was  perfectly 
devoted  to  him;  he  was  her  father-in-law. 
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Charlie,  My  Dear  Boy: 

I’m  writing  you  this  morning  because  it  is  my  birthday  and  I 
am  seventy-four  years  old!  I  am  still  strong  and  vigorous,  and  able 
to  attend  to  all  that  is  necessary,  and  I  am  more  than  thankful  to  be 
able  to  add  that  I  am  kept  busy  all  the  time.  For  this  blessing,  my 
boy,  I  have  to  thank  you  because  it  is  your  generosity  that  enables 
me  to  keep  a  house  and  having  my  home,  makes  it  possible  for  me 
to  keep  busy  in  the  interest  of  others. 

I  have  always  told  you,  dear,  that  I  had  a  plenty  to  take  care  of 
myself.  I  could  board  or  have  an  apartment  of  two  or  three  rooms 
and  live  comfortably  on  what  I  have.  But,  dear  Boy,  it  would  be  only 
for  myself  that  I  could  then  live  and  I  really  would  have  no  happi¬ 
ness  in  this.  But  as  it  is,  dear,  the  addition  of  what  you  send  to  what 
I  have,  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  live  just  the  kind  of  life  I  love; 
that  is  to  keep  my  home  and  do  just  as  I  like  in  it  and  so  I  am  busy 
all  the  time,  with  other  people’s  affairs  and  in  so  doing  I  am  trying 
to  make  a  future  for  some  young  people.  I  may  not  succeed  in  doing 
much  but  all  that  I  accomplish,  or  rather  that  I  am  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish,  is  made  possible  through  what  you  do  for  me.  And  I  cannot 
tell  you,  dear  Boy,  how  happy  it  makes  me  to  be  kept  busy  and  able 
to  feel  that  I  can  do  something  real  and  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
do  this  even  to  the  end  of  my  life.  And  dearest  Boy,  it  is  to  you  that 
I  owe  this  and  I  want  to  tell  you  this  on  my  birthday  and  with  all 
the  love  of  my  heart  I  am  your  devoted,  grateful 

Banche 

P.  S.  Love  to  dear  Florence  and  to  each  of  the  boys.* 

■  *  f-.  r* 

A  l  V 

Isle  of  Grain,  Kent,  England 
June  19,  1927 

My  Darling  Banche  : 

It  was  nice  to  receive  your  dear  letter,  to  know  that  you  are  well 
and  happy  in  the  work  you  are  doing,  passing  the  Torch  along  to  a 

*  Our  darling  Father  asked  to  be  placed  at  Grandma’s  (Banche’s)  feet  in  death  as  he 
had  always  been  in  life.  He  wished  to  lie  beneath  the  rose  she  sent  us  to  Green  Gables, 
under  the  pergola  our  Carlchen  built,  when  but  a  boy.  This  part  of  his  wish  has  been 
carried  out  and  I  pray  when  my  time  comes  I  may  go  with  him  to  the  Bona  Venture 
Cemetery  in  Savannah.  Mother 
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new  generation.  Giving  of  your  strength  and  character  to  others  as 
you  have  done  throughout  your  life.  A  nobler  mission  could  come 
to  no  one,  nor  could  it  have  been  filled  more  successfully  and  happily 
than  you  have  filled  it.  That  I  have  been  privileged,  even  in  ever  so 
small  a  way,  to  help  in  this,  as  you  say  I  have,  I  shall  count  as  some¬ 
thing  that  really  came  from  you  when  you  were  giving  to  me  of  your 
strength  and  character  when  I  was  a  youngster  of,  I  am  afraid,  a 
rather  wild  and  unruly  example. 

The  work  that  you  have  always  done,  Banche,  dearest,  pays  a 
dividend  that  cannot  be  reckoned  in  gold;  the  counters  are  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  made  better  with  the  influence  you  have  ever 
thrown  around  their  lives.  Your  harvest  has  been  a  rich  one.  Each 
life  that  you  have  prepared  for  the  battle,  has  worn  upon  its  armour, 
something  that  came  from  you.  This  something  defended  it  first, 
from  itself  and  in  so  doing,  made  it,  too,  a  Torch  Bearer  to  carry 
on  even  though  with  greatly  lesser  light,  the  flame  that  you  have 
kindled.  The  great  danger  for  a  youngster,  girl  or  boy,  is  from  the 
inside;  when  either  can  take  command  of  self,  the  rest  falls  into 
place,  with  a  few  jolts,  surely,  but  never-the-less,  safely.  Selfishness 
dries  up  all  broader  outlook  and  the  things  one  learns  to  do,  are 
small  like  the  motive  that  prompted  the  action,  and  so,  one  is  drawn 
to  narrow  opinions,  narrow  views  narrow  objectives,  narrow  means 
of  doing  and  it  follows,  narrow  attainments.  Such  lives  spring  up 
under  the  shade  of  the  wall,  produce  a  few  faulty  seed,  which  thanks 
to  a  better  order  of  things,  germinate  to  still  weaker  stock  and 
finally,  go  the  way  of  weeds,  thrown  over  the  garden  fence. 

And  now  the  paradox!  To  wish  to  be  happy  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  more  selfish  than  to  bring  happiness  into  the  lives  of  others 
but  to  bring  happiness  into  the  lives  of  others  is  an  unfailing  road 
to  happiness  for  one’s  self.  And  this  road,  darling  Banche,  you  have 
travelled  for  all  of  those  seventy-four  years  that  God  has  given  you 
to  the  world.  And  in  all  that  time  those  who  know  you,  also  know 
a  selfish  thought  has  never  crossed  your  mind.  And  that,  dear,  is  the 
reason  you  are  one  of  the  Grand  Old  Ladies  of  your  time.  The  seed 
you  have  sown  in  the  fertile  lives  of  the  young  people  who  have 
come  under  your  influence,  can  only  bring  them,  too,  to  the  road  you 
have  marked  so  well. 
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That  it  has  been  possible  for  me,  even  though  in  a  small  way  to 
help  you  do  this,  I  regard  as  one  of  the  three  great  things  that  have 
come  into  my  life.  The  first  one  was  that  you  prepared  me  for  life. 
The  second  was  that  you  gave  me  the  instincts  and  qualities  to  inter¬ 
est  a  good  woman  to  work  with  me  through  life  and  the  third  is 
that  we  can  help  together  the  dear  “Little  Mother,”  we  both  love  so 
dearly.  And  the  last,  Banche,  darling,  is  the  real  point,  that  you  must 
help  us  help  you  carry  on  your  whole  work. 

I  think  you  know  our  views,  that  money  is  a  good  tool,  if  used 
to  good  ends,  but  intensely  corrosive  if  kept  unused,  so  help  use  it, 
Banche,  dear,  under  your  leadership.  We  should  indeed  feel  you  did 
not  love  us  otherwise. 

The  refinery  is  running  nicely  under  Carl’s  guidance,  even  tho 
we  are  having  a  great  fight  with  the  big  companies  who  are  trying 
to  exterminate  us.  I  believe  we  will  win  the  fight  in  the  end.  If  not, 
we  will  have  fought  in  a  good  cause,  anyway  and  still  have  all  of 
this  world’s  goods  one  should  have.  I  know  Florence  wants  to  say  a 
word  to  you  so  will  leave  a  sheet  for  her  and  only  say  again,  Banche, 
dear,  that  I  love  you  very  deeply. 

Charlie 


Copy  of  Notes  in  Bible  of  Charlisa  Ganahl  Walker  (Mrs.  C.  G. 
Walker)  Sister  of  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  and  Sent  to  Him 

By  Her  in  1924  From  Texas 

My  Father,  Doctor  Charles  de  Ganahl,  born  1824  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  died  at  his  home,  Zanzenberg,  Ganahl  Kerr  County  Texas, 
1883. 

My  Mother,  Virginia  Jordan  Wright,  born  1834  at  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  died  at  her  home,  Zanzenberg,  Ganahl,  Kerr  County,  Texas, 
i895- 

My  Grandmother,  Harriet  Eliza  Pugh,  Wright,  Thompson,  born 
1812,  died  and  was  interred  at  the  Warm  Springs  in  North  Carolina, 
her  native  state,  on  the  bank  of  the  French  Broad  River.  She  was 
next  to  being  an  angel.  Died  in  1872,  sixty  years  of  age.  (Her  first 
husband,  Jordan  Armistead  Wright,  died.  He  was  the  Father  of 
Virginia  Wright,  Mother  of  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl.  Later  Harriet 
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Eliza  Pugh  Wright  married  Noah  Thompson,  who  seems  to  have 
been  much  beloved.) 

Her  Father,  Doctor  Whitmell  Hill  Pugh,  born  1781,  died  1834 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife  and  daughter  on  “Madewood  Planta¬ 
tion,”  Bayou  La  Fourche,  Napoleonville,  Louisiana.  His  Father, 
William  Scott  Pugh,  born  1746.  He  and  his  three  brothers  were  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  with  General  Green  against  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis.  He  died  in  1809,  aged  sixty-three.  He  married  Winifred  Hill, 
his  first  wife,  who  was  our  ancestress.  Her  Mother  was  Martha  Whit¬ 
mell,  then  married  Lawrence  Bates,  then  John  Hill,  Sheriff  of  Bertie 
County,  N.  Carolina.  His,  William  Scott  Pugh’s  Father,  is  our  Revo¬ 
lutionary  ancestor.  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Pugh,  born  1725,  died  1813  thus 
was  88  years  of  age.  He  married  Mary  Scott,  of  Virginia,  in  1744. 
He  was  born  in  Upper  Nausemond  Co.,  Va.  died  in  Bertie  Co.,  N.  C. 
He  was  a  delegate  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  Officer  of 
Provincial  Troops.  One  of  the  first  patriots  identified  with  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  local  self-government. 

— Copied  from  first  page  in  my  Bible  July  27,  1924  on  the  54th 
birthday  of  my  Brother  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  (Signed)  Charlisa 
Ganahl  Walker. 

702  San  Pedro  Ave. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

March  15,  1919 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Walker: 

Mrs.  Robertson  and  I  were  so  pleased  to  have  you  ask  for  the  data, 
and  are  sending  you  two  copies  of  your  D.A.R.  papers  as  samples, 
one  for  your  brother  or  his  children  to  follow,  the  other  for  your 
Charlotte  and  her  two  daughters.  George  and  Ganahl,  your  sons, 
are  entitled  to  same  data,  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

Application  blanks  are  given  applicants  to  enter  a  certain  Chap¬ 
ter,  either  as  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  or  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  which  must  be  regularly  filled  out  with  name 
of  Chapter  they  are  applying  to  enter,  properly  signed  by  the  Officers 
of  that  Chapter,  etc. 

All  we  can  do  is  copy  data  concerning  the  line  of  Ancestry  of  a 
member  but  cannot  fill  out  papers  for  applicants  to  enter  other 
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Chapters,  because  as  you  will  readily  see  we  would  not  have  the 
details. 

Any  of  your  lineal  descendants  can  enter  on  your  accepted  line, 
and  should  your  grand-daughter,  Beatrice  Haden,  for  instance,  wish 
to  join  the  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  Chapter,  she  would  have  to  add 
data  concerning  herself,  her  mother  and  father  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  used  for  you,  for  she  is  of  two  generations  beyond  you,  and 
we  would  be  most  pleased  to  assist  her  in  filling  out  the  papers  to 
enter  our  Chapter  and  be  glad  to  welcome  her  as  a  member. 

I  am  making  carbon  copies  of  this  letter  so  you  can  send  it  to 
your  brother  when  you  send  the  copy  which  I  am  enclosing  with 
this,  also  one  of  our  envelopes.  The  other  copy  you  can  give  Beatrice 
which  either  she  or  Katherine  may  use  and  the  carbon  copy  will  ex¬ 
plain  to  them  what  is  done  as  a  rule  in  such  cases. 

There  is  no  charge  whatever  for  any  of  these  things,  and  the  only 
expense  is  to  the  one  who  is  entering,  to  have  their  signature  attested 
by  a  Notary,  and  the  entrance  fee,  which  varies  at  the  option  of  the 
Chapters. 

We  were  glad  to  learn  you  were  better  and  hope  when  you  are 
permitted  to  get  back  to  your  little  domicile,  you  will  not  try  to  do 
too  much,  such  as  planting,  hoeing,  etc.,  we  know  your  fondness 
for  gardening. 

Remember  that  I,  and  indeed  all  the  members  of  the  Chapter  are 
much  pleased  to  serve  you  in  any  way,  and  when  you  are  equal  to  it, 
we  hope  you  can  come  down  and  attend  a  meeting. 

With  best  wishes  for  you  and  yours  in  which  mother  and  Vic 
join,  I  am, 

Affectionately  yours, 

Georgina  Kendall  Fellowes 

Note  added  by  Charlisa  Walker  to  the  above  letter  addressed  to 
her  brother  Charles  F.  de  Ganahl. 

.  .  .  This  you  can  return  at  your  leisure,  as  you  have  a  carbon 
copy,  it  is  just  instruction.  Please  observe  error  in  year  of  Jordan 
Armistead  Wright’s  death.  I  have  just  called  Mrs.  Fellowes’  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  in  these  two  copies  she  has  so  kindly  made  for  me.  He  died 
about  five  months  after  my  mother’s  birth,  which  was  in  Brooklyn, 
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now  included  in  New  York.  His  partner  was  a  Mr.  Betner  (Real 
Estate  business  I  believe).  Mr.  Betner’s  widow  was  President  of  the 
Southern  Society  in  New  York  when  last  mother  was  in  New  York 
for  she  and  Carry  Walker  attended  it.  There  is  a  piece  of  land  on 
Verde  Creek  called  Betner  tract.  Tell  Brother  Commander  Renshaw 
was  the  name  of  Grandma  Ganahl’s  last  husband  and  she  always 
sent  her  pension  north  to  his  children.  Charlotte  had  a  school  mate 
in  Fort  Edward  named  Emily  Renshaw,  I  don’t  know  if  of  same 
family. 

Affectionately, 

Sister 

Hope  Jodie  is  better,  Love  to  you  all. 

Data  compiled  by  Mrs.  Charlisa  Ganahl  Walker  for  her  entrance 
to  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Of 
course  her  data  apply  equally  to  her  younger  brother,  Charles 
Francis  de  Ganahl. 

Copy  of  Application  for  Membership  to  the  National 

Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

Washington,  D.  C. 

State,  Texas 
City  San  Antonio 
Name  of  Chapter,  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar 

National  Number,  130650 

Mrs.  Charlisa  Ganahl  Walker 

Widow  of  Edwin  Anderson  Walker 

Address,  Center  Point,  Kerr  County,  Texas 

Descendant  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Pugh 

In  the  original,  spaces,  hold  signatures  of  applicant,  Officers  and 
Indorsers 

To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution 

I,  Charlisa  Ganahl  Walker,  being  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
and  upwards  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Society  by  right  of 
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lineal  descent  in  the  following  line  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas 
Pugh  who  was  born  in  Upper  Nausemond  Co.  Virginia  on  the  6  day 
of  August  1725  and  died  in  Bertie  Co.  North  Carolina  on  the  15  day 
of  June  1813  and  who  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

I  Charlisa  Ganahl  Walker  was  born  in  the  City  of  Savannah, 
County  of  Scriven,  State  of  Georgia. 

1.  I  am  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles  Ganahl  born  1828  died  July 
10, 1883  and  his  legal  and  lawful  wife  Virginia  Jordan  Wright, 
born  March  2,  1834  died  July  n,  1895,  married  June  14,  1854 

2.  The  said  Virginia  Jordan  Wright  was  the  daughter  of  Jordan 
Armistead  Wright,  born  November  1802,  died  Aug.  1,  1834 
and  his  legal  and  lawful  wife,  Harriet  Eliza  Bryan  Pugh, 
born  November  1,  1812  died  July  30,  1872,  married  July  17, 
1832 

3.  The  said  Harriet  Eliza  Bryan  Pugh  was  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Whitmell  Hill  Pugh  born  December  1781,  died  Nov.  1834  and 
his  legal  and  lawful  wife  Mary  Whitmell  Bryan  Hill  born 
November  20,  1776,  died  November  22,  1854,  married  March 
11,  1806 

4.  The  said  Dr.  Whitmell  Hill  Pugh  was  the  son  of  William 
Scott  Pugh  born  1746,  died  1809  and  his  first  legal  and  lawful 
wife  Winifred  B.  Hill  born  .  .  .  died  .  .  .  Dr.  Whitmell  Hill 
Pugh  was  their  7th  child 

5.  The  said  William  Scott  Pugh  was  the  son  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Thomas  Pugh,  born  August  6,  1725,  died  June  15, 
1812  and  his  first  legal  and  lawful  wife  Mary  Scott  born  .  .  . 
died  .  .  .  married  1745 

And  he,  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Pugh  is  the  ances¬ 
tor  who  assisted  in  establishing  American  Independence,  while  act¬ 
ing  in  the  capacity  of  Delegate  of  Constitutional  Convention  and 
Officer  of  Provincial  Troops,  General  Greene’s  Campaign. 

Ancestor’s  Services 

My  ancestor’s  services  in  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Independence  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Pugh  was  one  of  the  first  Patriots 
identified  with  the  struggle  for  local  self  government. 

(See  Wheeler’s  History  of  North  Carolina ,  Chapter  VI,  pages 
30-31)  He  was  elected  Lieut.  Col.  April  1775  (same  volume) 

He  was  delegate  to  State  Congress  and  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  (Wheeler’s  pages  80  and 
85)  also  Hathaway’s  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  page  81. 

Participated  in  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House,  March  16,  1781, 
General  Greene’s  Campaign. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Pugh  was  buried  on  his  home  place 
“Inirocky”  Bertie  Co.,  N.  C. 

Give  below  a  reference,  by  volume  and  page,  to  the  documentary 
or  other  authority  upon  which  you  found  your  record. 

Wheeler’s  Historical  Sketches,  North  Carolina,  pages  30,  72,  &  85. 

Martin’s  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  page  22. 

Hathaway’s  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  for  N.  C.  page 
81. 

Saunders  Colonial  Record  of  N.  C.  Vol.  10  page  917. 

Biographic  Memories  of  Louisiana  published  by  Goodspeed  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  page  323. 

See  National  Number  75510. 

Give,  if  possible,  the  following  data: 


My  Revolutionary  ancestor  was  married  at. 
day  of . 1745 

. on  the . 

CHILDREN 

Names 

Dates  of  Birth 

to  whom  married 

William  Scott  Pugh 

Francis  Pugh 

Thomas  Pugh 

1746 

1  st  Winifred  Hill 
2nd  Elizabeth  Bryan 
Elizabeth  Stanley 
Esther  Taylor 
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THE  PUGH  FAMILY 


Roan  Lodge,  505  Oakwood  Avenue, 
Dayton,  Ohio  April  1,  1928 
To  Mr.  Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Dear  Sir  and  Distant  Cousin: 

Our  mutual  cousin  Lawrence  Pugh,  now  of  Thibodaux,  La.  has 
just  written  me  that  you  take  an  interest  in  family  genealogy.  He 
suggests  that  I  send  you  the  facts  that  I  have  been  able  to  verify,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  surmises  as  I  feel  likely  to  be  correct.  I  am  endeav¬ 
oring  to  distribute  these  family  notes  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
Louisiana  Pughs.  Your  sister,  the  Mother  of  Charlotte  Walker,  wrote 
me  some  years  ago  for  data  to  enter  the  D.A.R.’s.  I  was  sorry,  at  that 
time  not  to  be  able  to  supply  dates  of  marriages  and  births  and 
deaths  which  D.A.R.’s  exact.  Personally  I  think  their  strictness  in 
this  matter  puts  a  premium  upon  invention.  There  are  no  inventions 
in  what  I  am  sending  you. 

Naturally  I  have  only  traced  one  direct  line,  my  own,  leaving  to 
each  descendant  to  trace  his  or  her  own  branch  and  to  furnish  their 
own  dates.  I  have  myself  been  a  Colonial  Dame  for  perhaps  thirty 
years  and  a  D.A.R.  for  fifteen  years  but  I  entered  first  on  my  paternal 
ancestry  and  have  only  recently  been  able  to  give  Pugh  records  with 
any  certainty;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  Savage  line. 

Pray  keep  the  notes  I  am  sending  you.  My  uncle  David  Bryan 
Pugh  just  out  of  Princeton  College,  spent  two  years  in  travel,  mostly 
in  France  and  England  area  1851-52.  Young  college  bred  Americans 
of  ample  means  were  not  then  the  matter-of-course,  they  are  today. 
He  was  charmingly  received.  Traced  the  family  to  Caernarvon  Wales 
and  returned  with  the  coat  of  arms,  which  was  duly  emblazoned  on 
my  Grandmother’s  coach  door.  Several  seal  rings  were  made.  I  my¬ 
self  discovered  the  Pugh  motto  and  had  the  two,  arms  and  motto, 
made  into  a  die.  I  found  it  in  the  “Gentry  of  England  and  Wales.” 
I  discovered,  when  over  there,  that  it  was  of  no  distinction  to  be  of 
Welch  descent.  That  one  might  as  well  not  mention  it.  It  appears  it 
is  not  a  very  aristocratic  country  and  that  the  English  have  looked 
down  upon  them  for  something  like  eight  centuries.  However,  un¬ 
aware  of  this,  I  spent  my  first  afternoon  in  Wales  and  saw  my  first 
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(English)  sunset  from  Caernarvon  Castle  and  felt  in  going  there 
I  was  visiting  the  very  cradle  of  my  race.  Perhaps  you  will  take 
your  next  holiday  there  and  if  you  find  anything  of  interest  do  let 
me  share  it  with  you.  Can  you  send  me  a  kodak  likeness  for  my 
family  collection  ? 

Yours  in  friendliest  good  wishes 
Jeannette  Pugh  Ballard  Dicks 

Copy  of  genealogy  sent  to  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  by  his 
Cousin,  Jeannette  Pugh  Ballard  Dicks,  as  mentioned  in  the  above 
letter,  written  in  1928. 

Ap-Hugh,  Welsh  for  Son  of  HUGH.  Descent  from  Francis  Pugh 
and  Pheribee  Savage.  Francis  Pugh,  Daniel  Pugh  and  Thomas  Pugh, 
three  brothers  landed  in  Virginia  in  1666.  Came  from  Caernarvon¬ 
shire,  Wales.  Brought  over  their  wives  later.  Located  eventually  in 
Nausemond  County,  Va.  Built  a  mansion  of  English  brick,  took  out 
a  large  grant  of  land.  Paid  out  to  Robert  Carey,  London  merchant, 
full  sum  of  ^15,000 —  Original  receipt  in  hands  of  one  of  the  de¬ 
scendants,  so  Dr.  Ed.  Williams  Pugh,  of  Glendower  Hall,  Windsor, 
Bertie  Co.  North  Carolina,  declared  in  1883. 

Descendants  of  Daniel  Pugh  eventually  went  farther  south  to 
South  Carolina  and  Alabama. 

Descendants  of  Thomas  Pugh  went  eventually  to  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio.  A  great  number  of  Pughs  in  Hampshire  County,  later 
West  Va.  are  on  the  census  taken  in  1790  circa  first  United  States 
census. 

Descendants  of  Francis  Pugh  remained  for  more  than  a  centurv 
in  Nausemond  County,  Virginia  and  in  the  adjacent  counties  of 
N.  C.  Bertie,  Gates,  Chowan,  Hertford,  Pasquotank,  all  parts  of  the 
old  Chowan  Precinct. 

Finally  three  Pugh  brothers,  Dr.  Whitmell  Hill  Pugh,  Augustine 
and  Thomas  Pugh  of  North  Carolina,  went  in  1818-1820  to  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Spent  two  years. 

Family  graveyard  of  original  Pughs  is  still  identified,  in  1928,  by 
a  clump  of  trees,  on  site  of  original  tract,  which  they  named  Jericho, 
twenty  miles  from,  town  of  Suffolk,  Va.  beside  the  concrete  road 
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leading  to  Norfolk.  This  land  was  still  owned  by  the  Pugh  family 
at  time  of  the  Revolution.  Daniel,  John  and  Lewis  Pugh  are  on  the 
Virginia  rolls  as  serving  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Francis,  I,  name  of  wife  unknown,  landed  in  1666.  Francis,  II, 
name  of  wife  Ann — father  probably  named  Theophilus.  In  1704 
Ann  Pugh,  widow  of  Francis  II,  paid  quit-rent  on  2,300  acres  of  land 
in  Nausemond  County,  state  the  records  of  Nausemond  Co.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  this  land  was  her  widow’s  third  or  part  of  this  original 
patent.  Later  the  wills  of  her  sons  who  settled  Bertie  Pasquotank  and 
Chowan,  bequeathed  lands  still  owned  by  them  in  Virginia  all  part 
of  the  original  grant.  Those  sons  of  Francis  Pugh  II,  and  Ann  Pugh, 
who  appear  to  have  removed  permanently  to  the  Chowan  Precinct 
of  North  Carolina  adjacent  to  Nausemond  Co.  appear  to  have  been 
Daniel,  who  patented  a  large  tract  in  1698,  Theophilus,  who  seems  to 
have  been  named  for  the  father  of  his  Mother,  Ann  Pugh,  John  Pugh 
and  Robert  Pugh.  This  latter  married  the  sister  of  Governor  Eden, 
for  whom  Edenton,  was  named.  Margaret  Pugh,  daughter  of  Rob¬ 
ert  and  niece  of  Governor  Eden,  received  a  legacy  in  Governor 
Eden’s  will,  probated  in  1722.  In  large  families  children  scatter.  The 
tyrannous  Carolina  Constitution  of  John  Locke,  Philosopher,  that 
had  caused  so  much  discontent  and  outlawry  in  N.  C.,  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  1695.  In  1712  the  Carolinas  petitioned  to  be  made  Crown 
Colonies  on  the  same  basis  as  Virginia.  The  division  line  was  sur¬ 
veyed  and  definitely  fixed  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
in  1728.  Thus  some  of  the  Pughs  found  themselves  not  only  holding 
lands  in  Va.  but  also  in  North  Carolina  where  their  homes  were 
situated. 

Francis  Pugh  III,  called  Colonel,  died  in  Bertie  Co.  N.  C.  in  1736 
Will  made  in  1733  refers  to  wife  Pheribee  Savage  and  expected 
child;  to  Thomas,  John,  Margaret,  Mary  and  expected  child,  later 
Francis  IV,  who  married  Mary  Whitmell,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Whitmell  III;  (The  old  Whitmell  Bible  has  written  in  it 
“Mary  Pugh,  Her  Book”  and  has  been  invaluable  to  the  descendants 
on  account  of  dates.)  Mary  Whitmell  was  ancestress  of  Mrs.  Burgess 
Urquhart  of  Lewiston,  N.  C.  the  owner  of  the  Bible  above  referred 
to. 
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Colonel  Francis  Pugh  III,  married  1722,  Pheribee  Savage  of 
Northampton,  Va.  Issue  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Pugh,  Senior  married  Mary 
Scott.  Mary  Pugh  married  James  Luten 

John  Pugh. 

Margaret  Pugh  married  Benjamin  Wynne. 

Francis  Pugh  married  Mary  Whitmell,  issue  Whitmell  Pugh, 
Ensign  in  1775  in  Revolutionary  War  was  child  of  this  couple.  Also 
Major  Francis,  of  Revolution  and  John  Pugh,  patriot  executed  by 
Governor  Try  on  as  traitor,  was  first  martyr  of  American  Liberty. 

The  widow  of  Francis  III,  Pheribee  Savage  Pugh,  married  sec¬ 
ondly  Colonel  Thomas  Barker.  Left  by  this  marriage  an  only  child, 
a  daughter  Betsy  Barker  who  married  Colonel  William  Tunstall. 
Her  guardian  was  her  relative  Peyton  Randolph,  at  whose  house  in 
Williamsburg,  tradition  says  she  met  and  refused  in  marriage 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  a  young  lawyer. 

When  Mrs.  (Col.)  Thomas  Barker  went  to  Virginia  to  live  with 
her  second  husband  her  sons-in-law  Wynne  and  Luten  were  ap¬ 
pointed  guardians  of  her  seventeen  year  old  son  Francis  IV.  Date  on 
record.  She  and  Col.  Barker  went  their  bond. 

Bertie  County  records  say;  Col.  Francis  Pugh  III  was  a  Justice 
of  Peace,  Chowan,  1731.  Was  licensed  to  keep  a  ferry  across  Chowan 
River,  July  15th,  1731.  His  brother  Daniel  Pugh  was  sheriff  of  Nause- 
mond  County,  1727,  and  reappointed  April  23rd,  1728.  May  have 
been  the  Daniel  Pugh  who  gave  the  land  for  Suffolk  Church  1745, 
or  it  may  have  been  his  son.  Possibly  he  was  the  youngest  son  of 
widow  Ann  Pugh  and  son  John  remained  with  her  in  Virginia  while 
older  brothers  Francis,  Theophilus  and  Robert  went  to  North 
Carolina,  just  a  few  miles  over  the  border  line  from  Nausemond 
Co.,  Va.  Border  not  fixed  until  1728  or  1729. 

April  26th,  1698  Daniel  patented  large  tract  of  land  in  Bertie  Co. 
North  Carolina,  old  Chowan  Precinct.  In  1757  his  grandson  Daniel 
Pugh,  sold  fifty  acres,  a  cypress  swamp  of  this  old  tract,  patented  in 
1698. 

1740  John  Pugh  left  as  executors  of  his  estate  in  Pasquotank  Co. 
Chowan  Precinct,  his  brothers  Daniel  and  Theophilus.  All  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  was  left  in  trust  for  minor  son, 
John. 
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1723  William  Hickman  sold  a  piece  of  land  to  Theophilus  Pugh 
in  Nausemond  Co.,  Va. 

The  will  of  Colonel  Francis  Pugh  III,  a  copy  of  which  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Honorable  W.  W.  Pugh  of  Bertie  P.  O.  Assumption, 
La.,  stated  that  he  owned  slaves,  a  mill  and  sailing  vessels  engaged 
in  the  West  Indies  and  New  England  trades,  in  addition  to  his  home 
on  Bennett  Creek,  Bertie  Co.  (Woodlawn). 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Pugh  Sr.  born  Aug.  6th,  1723,  died 
June  15th,  1813,  married  Mary  Scott.  Issue  William  Scott  Pugh,  born 
1769,  died  1816.  Married,  first,  Sarah  Winifred  Hill,  sister  of  Honor¬ 
able  Whitmell  Hill,  member  of  first  Continental  Congress  and 
daughter  of  Martha  Witmell  and  John  Hill,  Sheriff  of  Bertie  Co. 
Second  marriage  was  to  Elizabeth  Bryan,  issue  one  son,  Thomas 
Pugh.  Thomas  Pugh  married  Eliza  C.  Foley,  issue  Edward,  unmar¬ 
ried.  David  Bryan  (Pugh)  married  Ellen  Haven  Walter 
married  Sally  Cameron.  Mary  Whitmell  married  Dr.  W.  H.  Ballard. 
Alice  Elizabeth  married  James  McCormick. 

Richard  Lloyd  married  Mary  Williams. 

Robert  unmarried. 

Elizabeth  Bryan  married  William  Rath  Dudley.  Died  young. 

Fanny  Estelle  married  Taylor  Beattie.  Thomas  died  young. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Pugh  Sr.  was  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Congress,  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  and  Lt.  Col.  of 
Bertie  Co.  He  and  his  brother  John  were  great  patriots.  His  son  Wm. 
Scott  Pugh  and  Major  Francis  Pugh  were  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Guildford  Court  House,  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Defeated,  Cornwallis  retreated  to  Yorktown  where  he  received 
his  final  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Marquis  Rochambeau  and  George 
Washington  and  his  Grand  Fleet  under  d’Estaign.  John  Pugh, 
brother  of  Thomas  Pugh  was  taken  prisoner  at  Battle  of  Alamance 
in  General  Green’s  campaign,  by  Governor  Tryon,  “the  British 
wolf”  and  executed  as  a  traitor  and  rebel. 

Savage,  descent  of  Pheribee  Savage  who  married  Colonel  Francis 
Pugh  in  1722. 

11.  Thomas  Savage  1594-1627,  landed  at  Jamestown  Va.  1607 
with  Captain  Newbold.  Ensign  in  Indian  wars,  1624.  Given 
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9,000  acres,  known  as  Savage  Neck  by  Indians,  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  Powhatan.  Married  Hannah  Tyng  or  Thwing. 

io.  Captain  John,  1624-81,  Justice  and  Burgess,  married,  1st  Ann 
Elkington, — 2nd  Mary  Robins,  daughter  of  Colonel  Obedi¬ 
ence  Robins,  burgess  and  codirector  of  Accomac  County, 
Virginia  1632. 

9.  Captain  Thomas  1663-1728,  married  1702  Alicia  Harmanson, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Harmanson,  born  in  Virginia  1622, 
lawyer  and  burgess. 

8.  Pheribee  Savage  born  1698,  married  1722  Colonel  Francis 
Pugh  III. 

7.  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Pugh  named  for  both  Thomas  Savage  and 
Thomas  Harmanson. 

6.  Wm.  Scott  Pugh  married  2nd  Elizabeth  Bryan,  1st  Sara 
Winnifred  Hill,  daughter  of  Sara  Whitmell,  daughter  of 
Col.  Thomas  Whitmell  III  and  Eliza  Blount  West. 

5.  Thomas  Pugh  married  Eliza  C.  Foley. 

4.  Mary  Whitmell  Pugh  married  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Ballard. 

3.  Augusta  Ballard  Eustis  and  Jeannette  Ballard  Dicks  are 
daughters  of  this  marriage. 

2.  Gladys  Eustis  Reilly  married  James  M.  Reilly. 

1.  Robert  Howe  Dicks  Reilly.  Family  tradition  says  that 
Thomas  Savage  came  from  Cornwall,  England. 

The  Daniel  Pugh  who  gave  the  land  for  the  old  Anglican 
Church  at  Suffolk,  Nausemond  County,  Virginia,  was  the  brother, 
or  nephew,  or  first  cousin  of  Colonel  Francis  Pugh  who  married 
Pheribee  Savage.  The  Nausemond  Branch  of  the  Society  for  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  National  Antiquities  is  outlining  with  cement  the  base  of  this 
old  Church,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Southern  Virginia  and  plac¬ 
ing  a  tablet  with  contemporary  names.  This  Daniel  Pugh  was  vestry¬ 
man  and  supervised  the  building  of  the  Church  in  1743. 

1.  Thomas  Whitmell,  1st  Married  Mary  Clark,  settled  in  Surrey 
County,  Virginia. 

2.  Thomas  Whitmell  II  born  1688  in  Surrey  Co.  Va.  died  Nov. 
Nov.  24  1735  in  Bertie  County,  North  Carolina.  Married 
Elizabeth  Hunter,  born  Sept.  15th  1694,  died  Jan.  18,  1753,  in 
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Bertie  Co.,  N.  C.  Was  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  Senior  Warden  of  first  Church  built 
in  N.  Carolina,  located  at  Windsor,  County  Seat  of  Bertie  Co. 
It  was  Anglican,  of  course,  and  always  known  as  the  “Old 
Glebe  Church.”  Near  by  his  ashes  rest. 

3.  Thomas  Whitmell,  III,  born  1713,  married  Elizabeth  Blount 
West.  Was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Patriots  held  April 
1775  at  Hillsborough,  N.  C.  When  N.  Carolina  raised  her  six 
battalions  of  Minute  Men  or  Militia,  Thomas  Whitmell,  III, 
was  elected  Colonel  for  Bertie  County. 

Thomas  Whitmell,  IV,  only  son  of  Colonel  Whitmell,  joined  the 
regular  Continental  Army,  as  Ensign,  and  was  killed  at  the  Battle 
of  Germantown. 

Bertie  County  Roster  reads: 

Thomas  Whitmell,  Colonel 
Thomas  Pugh,  Lt.  Colonel 
James  Moore,  1st  Major 
Arthur  Brown,  2nd  Major 
John  Pugh  Williams,  Captain 

(Wheelers’  History  of  North  Carolina.) 


Pugh  Family  Ancestry 

Three  brothers,  Francis  Pugh,  Daniel  Pugh  and  Thomas  Pugh, 
sons  of  a  Welch  Squire  of  Caernarvonshire  emigrated,  with  their 
families  to  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1666.  Francis,  the  eldest,  settled  near 
Suffolk,  Va.,  in  Nausemand  Parish.  Francis  had  two  sons  and  per¬ 
haps  other  children.  The  sons  were  Francis,  the  second,  and  Theo- 
philus.  Francis  2nd  married  Pheribee  (Ferribee)  Savage  of  Williams- 
boro,  Va.  a  descendant  of  John  Savage,  who  came  from  England 
in  1607  with  the  Jamestown  Colonists.  His  children  were  Thomas 
Pugh  who  married  Mary  Scott,  Mary  Pugh  married  to  James  Len¬ 
ten,  Margaret  Pugh  married  Colonel  Benjamin  Wynns,  4th  Frank 
Pugh  married  Sarah  Hill. 

Col.  Thomas  Pugh  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Congress  at  Hali- 
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fax,  November  ist,  1776.  He  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  1775.  His 
son,  William  Scott  Pugh  married,  first,  Winnifred  Hill  and  had  the 
following  children:  ist,  Joseph  Hill  Pugh  died  unmarried;  2nd, 
Thomas  Pugh,  died  unmarried;  3rd,  Dr.  Whitmell  Hill  Pugh  who 
married  Mary  Whitmell  Bryan  Hill,  the  widow  of  John  Hill  who 
was  the  son  of  Winnifred  Blount  and  Whitmell  Hill;  4th,  John  Hill 
Pugh,  married  Elizabeth  Lockhart;  5th,  James  Pugh,  married  Sarah 
Andrews;  6th,  William  Pugh;  7th,  Augustin  Franklin  Pugh;  8th, 
Sarah  Winnifred  Pugh;  9th,  Elizabeth  Hill  Pugh.  These  children  are 
not  named  according  to  primogeniture. 

William  Scott  Pugh  married  the  second  time,  Elizabeth  Bryan, 
the  daughter  of  David  Bryan,  and  had  as  issue,  Thomas  Pugh.  Dr. 
Whitmell  Hill  Pugh  married  Mary  Whitmell  Bryan  Hill,  widow  of 
John  Hill,  in  1806  and  she  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  Elizabeth  Bryan 
just  above  mentioned.  Their  issue  were  William  Augustus  Hill  Pugh, 
an  infant,  who  died  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1807.  Maria  Augustus 
Hill  Pugh  born  in  1809;  William  Whitmell  Hill  Pugh  born  January 
18th,  1811,  died  Jan  30th  1906.  Harriet  Eliza  Bryan  Pugh  (Grand¬ 
mother  of  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl)  born  1815,  died  at  Warm 
Springs,  N.  C.  on  July  30th,  1872,  who  married,  first,  Jordan  Armi- 
stead  Wright  (Grandfather  of  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl)  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  City  of  New  York,  tho  a  Virginian  by  birth.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Dr.  Minton  Wright,  who  was  hung  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  by 
the  Yankees,  during  the  late  war,  for  killing  a  Yankee  Officer.  The 
Officer  had  insulted  some  woman,  lady,  and  Dr.  Minton  Wright 
took  up  the  matter  with  the  above  painful  results,  but  his  attitude 
was  perfectly  right  and  this  was  generally  known  at  the  time.  He 
would  have  felt  entirely  wrong  had  he  not  done  as  he  did.* 

By  this  marriage  she  had  one  daughter,  Virginia  Jordan  Wright 
who  married  Dr.  Charles  de  Ganahl  of  Savannah,  Ga.  and  they 
removed  to  Kerr  County,  Texas,  where  she  survived  her  husband. 

About  four  years  later  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wright  on  the  8th 
day  of  August,  1834,  Harriet  Eliza  Bryan  Pugh  married  Noah 
Thompson  of  Bertie  Co.,  N.  C.  and  they  lived  for  many  years  near 

*  When  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  proposed  to  Florence  Wrotnowski  he  told  her  of  the 
tragic  incident,  not  wishing  to  be  accepted  unless  his  fiancee  knew  that  a  member  of  his 
family  had  suffered  the  disgrace  of  hanging  even  in  so  good  a  cause  as  that  of  defending  a 
woman’s  honor.  F.  W.  de  Ganahl 
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Tallahassee,  Florida.  By  the  second  union  several  children  were  born 
but  all  died  young. 

Mary  Winnifred  Hill  Pugh,  born  Jan.  9th,  1815,  died  July  22nd, 
1858,  married  Gen.  Robert  C.  Martin  of  Albemarle,  Louisiana,  and 
left  descendants. 

The  above  sketch  was  made  April,  1926  by  Lawrence  H.  Pugh, 
from  papers  in  his  possession  for  Mr.  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  of 
Grain  Halt,  Isle  of  Grain,  Kent,  England. 

As  an  addenda  to  this  sketch  it  is  but  right  and  proper  to  say  that 
some  of  the  records  show  a  Francis,  3rd  as  the  son  of  Francis,  2nd 
and  the  father  of  Col.  Thomas  Pugh. 

THIS  FAMILY  HISTORY  WAS  WRITTEN  ABOUT  189O  (?)  BY  THE  FATHER 
OF  LAWRENCE  PUGH,  OF  THIBODAUX,  LOUISIANA,  AND  SENT  TO  US  AT  THE 
ISLE  OF  GRAIN,  KENT,  ENGLAND  BY  MR.  LAWRENCE  PUGH 

The  maiden  name  of  my  maternal  grandmother  was  Mary 
Hunter,  the  sister  of  Harry  Hunter,  the  racer  (see  Spirit  of  the 
Times  published  in  New  York  many  years  ago).  My  maternal 
grandmother  was  married  three  times — ist  husband  named  Dawson 
— no  issue — second  husband  Thos.  Coffield,  who  lost  his  eyesight  in 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  was  noted  for  his  fine  sense  of  touch,  being 
able  to  distinguish  colors  by  his  sense  of  touch.  He  married  and 
left  two  girls  and  two  boys.  The  eldest  daughter  died  unmarried, 
the  second  one  Polly,  who  was  cared  for  by  my  mother,  married 
Col.  Jesse  Everett  of  Bertie,  N.  C.,  moved  to  Florida  and  left  several 
children. 

Archibold  Coffield,  the  eldest  son,  and  Thos.  Coffield  lived  and 
died  in  Martin  County,  N.  C.  Both  of  these  left  families  who  still 
reside  in  Martin  Co.,  N.  C. 

Third,  Married  Jos.  Bryan  of  Martin  Co.,  N.  C.,  by  whom  she 
had  three  sons  and  a  large  family  of  daughters  (my  grandmother 
Hunter’s  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Col.  Thos.  Whitmell). 

My  grandmother’s  daughters  married  Mr.  Outlaw,  Mr.  Keyes, 
Major  Turner  and  James  Tunstall,  all  of  whom  left  descendants. 

My  mother  married  first  Ira  Hill,  her  cousin;  one  child  was  the 
result  of  this  union  but  died  in  infancy. 

My  father,  her  second  husband,  Whitmell  Hill  Pugh,  M.  D.,  a 
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graduate  of  the  University  of  Penn,  received  a  certificate  of  approval 
from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush,  whose  pupil  he  was. 

On  the  nth  of  March  1806  he  married  my  mother,  Polly  Whit- 
mell  Hill,  widow  of  Jno.  Hill.  He  first  practiced  medicine  in  Wind- 
son,  N.  C.  After  his  marriage  he  removed  to  the  residence  of  his 
wife  at  Woodville,  where  he  resided  until  1818  or  19,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  La. 

Previous  to  his  removal  from  N.  C.  he  had  been  elected  to  the 
Legislature  and  on  the  last  occasion  when  he  refused  to  be  a  candi¬ 
date  he  came  within  a  few  votes  of  beating  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  Co.  During  this  time  he  was  one  of  the  advisers  of  Gov.  Branch. 

He  was  a  politician  of  advanced  ideas  with  a  logical  mind  and 
pleasing  manner.  He  was  a  good  reasoner,  well-posted  on  the  po¬ 
litical  questions  of  the  day  and  rarely  failed  to  come  off  victorious 
in  such  discussions.  (During  the  War  of  1812,  a  company  was  raised 
by  Col.  Augustin  Pugh,  his  brother,  which  was  sent  to  Curristick 
Corner,  N.  C.  for  military  duty  of  which  company  he  was  surgeon.) 

During  1817  and  1818,  tired  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  en¬ 
tered  into  pork  and  bacon  speculation,  buying  largely  and  sending 
the  purchases  to  Richmond,  Va.  by  wagons.  This  speculation  turned 
out  disastrously,  going  to  prove  that  though  a  man  may  be  a  good 
practitioner,  politician  and  man  of  culture  yet  it  did  not  follow  he 
should  be  a  good  merchant. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  quick  temper,  of  sanguine  temperament, 
and  had  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  good  faith  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  James  Winstead,  of  Richmond, 
the  merchant  to  whom  the  bacon  had  been  consigned,  failed  full 
handed  and  my  father  was  swindled  out  of  the  money  with  which  he 
had  expected  to  pay  his  debts,  and  to  reap  some  profit  from  his 
speculations. 

This  failure  in  his  speculation  caused  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
a  more  favorable  locality  for  farming  operations.  About  this  time 
a  book  was  published,  written  by  Darby,  an  old  U.  S.  Surveyor  who 
gave  a  very  full,  true  and  general  description  of  lower  La.  lying  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  My  father  and  his  friend,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Ballard, 
after  due  consultation  decided  to  remove  their  Negroes  to  La. 

My  father’s  slaves  and  Uncle  Augustin’s  were  sent  by  land  to 
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Nashville,  Tenn.  under  die  supervision  of  my  Uncle  Tlios.  Pugh.  A 
portion  of  the  Negroes  were  shipped  to  New  Orleans  from  Norfolk, 
Va.  by  sea.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  portion  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  a 
keel  boat  was  purchased  for  their  transportation  by  water.  After  a 
tedious  voyage  from  Nashville  down  the  Cumberland  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  through  which  they  reached  Bayou  Plaquemine,  thence 
through  the  chains  of  lakes,  the  Atchafalaya,  they  ascended  the  Teche 
as  far  as  Franklin.  Near  this  town  they  rented  a  sugar  plantation, 
afterwards  known  as  Oak  Lawn,  known  afterwards  as  the  Magnifi¬ 
cent  Plantation  of  Judge  Alexander  Parker.  After  making  one  crop 
the  slaves  of  the  brothers  being  united,  owing  to  losses  among  the 
slaves  from  climatic  and  other  causes,  they  wisely  concluded  to  pull 
up  stakes  and  remove  their  possessions  to  Bayou  Lafourche,  then  a 
comparatively  unknown  section  of  the  state.  The  country  was  in¬ 
habited  principally  by  the  descendants  of  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
who  cultivated  small  tracts  of  land  in  cotton,  corn  and  rice.  My 
father  purchased  a  tract  of  uncleaned  land  eighteen  miles  below 
Thibodaux,  left  bank  of  Bayou  Lafourche.  His  means  were  limited 
and  although  he  had  many  Negroes,  he  found  great  difficulty  in 
supplying  them  with  the  necessities  of  life  whilst  the  heavy  growth 
of  timber  occupying  the  land  was  being  destroyed  and  the  land 
placed  in  cultivation.  At  that  time,  cotton  was  the  money  crop  of 
the  country  though  its  yield  was  very  uncertain  owing  to  army 
worms  and  excessive  rains  during  the  summer. 

Then  there  were  three  sugar  houses  in  the  Parish  of  Lafourche, 
the  mills  of  which  were  propelled  by  horse  power.  In  the  year  1826 
my  mother,  who  was  of  very  hopeful  temperament,  disgusted  with 
the  unproductiveness  of  the  cotton  crop,  obtained  from  Mr.  Lefevre 
a  cartload  of  Creole  cane  which  she  caused  to  be  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  It  throve  well  and  by  judicious  management  a  comparatively 
large  area  of  land  was  planted  in  cane.  The  cane  crop  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  year  1828  that  my  father  decided  it  was  ad¬ 
visable  to  erect  a  sugar  house.  This  was  a  noted  sugar  year  and  was 
the  beginning  of  the  cultivation  of  cane  to  any  great  extent.  With 
this  change  of  crop  my  Father’s  pecuniary  affairs  assumed  a  more 
encouraging  aspect.  His  increased  means  enabled  him  to  buy  several 
adjoining  tracts  of  land,  which  enabled  him  to  increase  the  area 
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which  he  cultivated  in  cane  and  added  greatly  to  the  comforts  and 
prosperity  of  the  family.  In  the  spring  of  1825  my  father  took  his 
family  to  N.  C.  He  placed  his  second  and  third  daughters,  Harriet 
Eliza  and  Mary  W.  at  the  Moravian  School,  Salem,  N.  C.  where  they 
were  educated.  His  son  Wm.  Whitmell  Hill  Pugh,  myself,  was  en¬ 
tered  at  Union  Academy,  Bertie  Co.  where  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Jno.  B.  Tate  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the  University  of  N.  C. 

After  a  residence  in  the  state  of  two  years,  Maria  Augustus  Pugh, 
his  eldest  daughter  married  Joseph  R.  Lloyd  (a  widower)  of  Tar- 
boro,  N.  C.  His  two  youngest  daughters  after  the  completion  of  their 
education  remained  in  N.  C.  among  their  relatives,  until  married. 
Harriet  Eliza  without  being  what  may  be  termed  handsome,  posses¬ 
sing  a  fine  figure,  charming  manners,  was  the  general  belle  among 
those  with  whom  she  was  thrown.  She  reckoned  among  her  ad¬ 
mirers  and  friends,  not  only  those  of  her  own  sex,  but  those  of  the 
other,  from  grandsires  to  toddling  children.  She  was  noted  for  her 
fine  conversational  powers,  unusual  tact,  and  gay  and  genial  disposi¬ 
tion.  Dame  Nature  to  make  the  picture  complete,  had  endowed  her 
with  a  musical  voice,  and  she  sang  the  songs  of  Home  Sweet  Home 
and  Lochinvar  and  other  songs  with  a  power  and  pathos  that  rarely 
failed  to  excite  the  love  and  admiration  of  her  followers.  She  was 
gifted  with  a  fine  imagination,  wrote  passable  poetry  and  charming 
friendly  letters. 

Taking  her  all  in  all,  though  quick  tempered  she  felt  no  malice, 
and  her  assemblage  of  good  and  entertaining  qualities  was  such  as  to 
give  her  a  high  rank  in  the  number  of  charming  women  among 
whom  fate  has  thrown  me  in  the  days  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

She  married  Jordan  Armistead  Wright  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  After 
a  few  years  of  married  life  he  died  (1834)  leaving  her  a  widow  with 
one  daughter.  After  a  widowhood  of  several  years  she  married  Noah 
Thompson  born  in  Bertie  County,  but  afterwards  a  resident  of 
Florida.  After  some  years  she  again  became  a  widow.  Her  only 
daughter,  Virginia  Wright,  married  Dr.  Ganahl  of  Savannah,  Geor¬ 
gia,  where  they  lived  for  a  while  and  then  removed  to  Ganahl,  Kerr 
Co.,  Texas.  The  Dr.  died  there  and  his  widow  is  now  living  there. 

My  father  died  in  1834  a  cold  contracted  on  his  return  trip 
from  N.  C.  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  He  died  at 
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the  residence  of  his  uncle,  Col.  Augustin  Pugh,  in  Assumption 
Parish  and  was  buried  at  Madewood,  the  residence  of  Col.  Thos. 
Pugh,  his  brother  (Assumption  Parish). 

My  Mother  was  the  daughter  of  Mary  Hunter  and  Jos  Bryan, 
Sr.  and  was  born  on  the  20th  Nov.  1776.  She  died  on  Nov  22,  1854, 
being  seventy  eight  years  of  age. 

Wm.  Whitmell  Hill  Pugh,  the  only  son  of  Polly  Whitmell  Bryan 
and  Dr.  Whitmell  Hill  Pugh,  was  born  on  Jan.  18,  1811.  Whilst  very 
young  he  was  taken  by  his  father  and  mother  (all  riding  in  a  stick 
gig  drawn  by  one  horse)  to  Turnersville,  Tenn.  on  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Marina  Turner,  a  sister  of  his  mother.  In  1818  or  1819,  the  mother 
and  children  went  to  Tenn.  on  their  way  to  Louisiana.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year,  he  in  company  with  his  father,  rejoined  the  family  at 
Turnersville. 

During  the  stay  in  Tenn.  he  attended  an  old  field  school.  In  the 
spring  of  1820  his  father  and  mother  made  their  first  visit  to  Lou¬ 
isiana.  He  purchased  land  in  the  parish  of  Lafourche,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  named  New  Hope — the  land  being  covered  by  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber.  During  his  stay  the  clearing  of  land  commenced  and 
preparations  for  building  a  dwelling  for  the  family  were  begun.  Late 
in  the  summer  he  returned  to  Tenn.  and  in  the  fall  late  in  Nov. 
brought  his  family  to  La. 

In  the  spring  of  1825  he  made  a  visit  to  North  Carolina  and 
placed  his  daughters  at  school  in  Salem,  Moravian  Institution.  He 
(W.  W.  P.)  accompanied  his  parents  to  Bertie  and  entered  school 
at  Union  Academy,  presided  over  by  John  B.  Tate.  In  the  summer 
of  1828  he  entered  the  freshman  class  of  the  University  of  N.  C. 
and  continued  there  two  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1830  he  left  the  University  and  entered  the  counting 
house  of  Gordon  and  Townes  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

In  the  spring  of  1831  he  returned  to  Bertie  and  was  married  on 
the  16th  of  Aug.  1831  to  William  Anne  Thompson. 

In  the  fall  of  1834,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  came  to  La. 
to  superintend  the  plantation  business  and  settle  the  estate.  In  the 
spring  of  1835,  for  the  sum  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  payable  on 
time,  he  purchased  Woodlawn  plantation  in  Assumption  of  Pierre 
Charlet,  consisting  of  ten  arpent  front  by  forty  in  depth. 
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Subsequently  he  purchased  of  the  United  States  the  double  con¬ 
cession  of  the  front  tract  containing  the  same  quantity  of  land  at 
$1.25  per  acre. 

These  lands  constitute  the  center  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Woodlawn,  where  he  commenced  cultivating  cane. 

In  1846  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  whose  sessions  covered 
two  years. 

In  1848  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  elected  for  two 
successive  terms  superintendent  of  Public  Education  for  the  Parish. 

In  1852,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature. 

Being  re-elected  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  House  and  held 
that  position  four  years  after  which  term  he  left  the  field  of  politics. 
After  the  Civil  War  had  ended  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Levee  Board  and  served  as  President  until  his  resignation  after 
nearly  twenty  years  of  service.  During  the  war  and  for  years  after  up 
to  the  present  date  he  was  a  member  of  the  Police  Jury  of  the  Parish, 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  either  President  or  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

On  the  6th  of  Jan.  1843  having  lost  my  wife  I  remarried  on  the 
12th  of  March  1844  Josephine  W.  Nicholls  of  Donaldsonville,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Judge  Thos.  C.  Nicholls  of  that  place.  In  August  1856,  the 
10th  inst.  he  visited  Last  Island  with  his  family  and  was  present  dur¬ 
ing  the  great  storm  which  was  so  destructive  of  human  life.  I  was 
fortunate  in  saving  all  my  family  from  the  perils  of  the  storm  ex¬ 
cept  my  youngest  child  and  her  nurse,  who  became  paralyzed  with 
fear,  strayed  off  and  was  drowned  with  the  child. 

My  father  Whitmell  Hill  Pugh,  M.  D.  was  educated  by  his  uncle, 
Whitmell  Hill,  a  man  of  culture  and  national  reputation  at  that  time 
as  a  patriot  and  statesman.  His  character  was  historic  and  he  occu¬ 
pied  a  high  position  among  the  early  statesmen  of  N.  C.  My  father 
studied  medicine  under  Simmons  J.  Baker,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  My  father  had  but  one  sister  who  married 
Wm.  Tunstall  of  Pettsylvania,  Virginia.  She  was  the  mother  of  sev¬ 
eral  sons  and  daughters  who  survived  her,  one  of  whom  was  Whit¬ 
mell  Pugh  Tunstall. 
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April  5,  1926 


Mr.  Charles  F.  de  Ganahl, 

Grain  Halt,  Isle  of  Grain, 

Kent,  England 

My  Dear  Charlie: 

Your  letter  came  in  due  course  of  mail  and  was  appreciated.  My 
delay  in  answering  has  been  caused  by  a  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
certain  papers,  in  connection  with  the  Pugh  family,  in  the  Parish  of 
Assumption,  and  the  making  of  copies  of  same.  I  am  enclosing  here¬ 
with  two  papers  that  will,  I  think,  in  a  measure,  give  you  your  an¬ 
cestry  upon  the  Pugh  side.  I  am  also  enclosing  copies  taken  from 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Bryan  Bible.  I  might  say  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  of  the  documents,  that  the  father  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Pugh  was  Francis  1st  but  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
Colonel  Thomas  Pugh  was  not  a  grandson,  rather  than  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  first  Francis.  I  have  frequently  heard  my  father 
speak  in  the  very  highest  terms  of  his  sister,  your  grandmother,  as 
being  not  only  very  handsome,  but  exceedingly  attractive  and  a  won¬ 
derful  conversationalist.  On  the  distaff  side  you  are  related  to  the 
Bryans,  the  Hunters,  the  Whitmells  and  the  Hills.  One  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  I  find  of  our  ancestors,  both  male  and 
female,  is  their  tendency  to  remarry,  some  having  as  many  as  three 
husbands.  For  instance,  Mary  Hunter  Bryan,  the  daughter  of  Harry 
Hunter,  married  first,  a  Mr.  Dawson,  leaving  no  children,  second, 
Mr.  Thomas  Coffield,  left  two  children,  and  last  Joseph  Bryan  Sr. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Mary  Whitmell  Bryan,  the  mother  of  your 
grandmother.  I  believe  I  have  somewhere  among  my  papers  the 
original  will  of  the  first  Francis  Pugh. 

This  letter  is  growing  to  such  a  length  that  I  think  I  will  con¬ 
clude  same  and  later  on,  at  my  leisure,  write  you  a  more  personal 
letter.  You  did  not  mention  how  far  you  were  successful  in  tracing 
your  Ganahl  ancestors.  I  would  like  to  have,  to  put  among  my  papers 
such  information  as  you  possess,  together  with  the  dates  and  places 
of  the  marriages,  births  and  deaths  of  your  immediate  family,  also 
the  present  address  of  your  sister. 

Recently  I  spent  a  short  time  at  the  home  of  Dr.  McCormick  in 
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Assumption,  whose  third  wife  (you  see  he  runs  true  to  form)  was  a 
Miss  Nora  Franklin,  originally  from  Donaldsonville,  but  who  spent 
a  large  portion  of  her  life  with  her  brother,  Tom  Franklin,  a  promin¬ 
ent  lawyer  of  San  Antonio.  She  knows  Charlotte  Walker  quite  well. 
Dr.  McCormick  is  a  grandson  of  Thomas  Pugh,  the  half  brother 
of  Dr.  Whitmell  Pugh  and  others. 

Mr.  Pansano  would  join  me  in  remembrances  did  he  know  I 
was  writing.  He  frequently  speaks  of  the  pleasant  days  spent  with 
me  at  your  home  on  the  Panuco  River. 

With  love  to  all  of  you  in  which  my  wife  joins,  and  the  hope  of 
another  letter  from  you  at  your  convenience,  I  will  close. 

Affectionately  your  Cousin 
Lawrence  H.  Pugh 

P.  S.  at  your  leisure,  how  would  it  do  for  you  to  run  over  to 
Caernarvonshire?  There  is  a  tradition,  and  I  say  it  advisedly  as  I 
put  little  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  same,  that  we  are  descendants 
of  Hugh  Glendower,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Owen  Glendower  and 
another  tradition  that  is  probably  correct,  namely,  that  the  name 
was  originally  Ap  Hugh,  Welch,  meaning  in  English,  son  of  Hugh. 

Attached  to  the  above,  March  25th,  1926.  Extracts  from  Bryan 
Bible  now  in  possession  of  Thomas  Bryan  Pugh,  Jr.  Independence, 
Louisiana. 


Births 

Joseph  Bryan,  Sr.  was  born  on  September  23rd  1742. 

Mary  Bryan, — his  wife  was  born  December  28th,  1744. 

Martha  Coffield,  daughter  of  James  Coffield,  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
was  born  on  December  6th,  1762. 

Thomas  H.  Coffield  was  born  on  March  3rd,  1765. 

Elizabeth  Bryan,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Bryan,  his  wife, 
born  on  Wednesday,  5th  day  of  April,  1775. 

Polly  M.  Bryan,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bryan  and  Mary,  his  wife,  was 
born  on  Wednesday,  20th  of  November,  1776. 

Sally  H.  Bryan,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bryan  and  Mary,  his  wife,  was 
born  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1778. 
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Marina  B.  Bryan,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bryan  and  Mary,  his  wife,  was 
born  September  21st,  1780. 

Joseph  H.  Bryan,  son  of  Joseph  Bryan  and  Mary,  his  wife,  was  born 
April  9th,  1782. 

Harriet  Bailey  Bryan,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bryan  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
was  born  Friday,  December  26th,  1783. 

Henry  H.  Bryan,  son  of  Joseph  Bryan  and  Mary,  his  wife,  born  4th 
day  of  February,  1788,  married,  Burlingham,  died  Windsor,  N.  C. 
November,  1828.  No  issue. 

Joseph  Whitmell  Lloyd,  son  of  Joseph  R.  and  Maria  A.  H.  Lloyd, 
born  September  21st,  1831. 

George  Mordecai  Lloyd,  son  of  Joseph  R.  and  Maria  A.  H.  Lloyd, 
born  February  18th,  1834. 

Whitmell  Pugh  Lloyd,  son  of  Joseph  R.  and  Maria  A.  H.  Lloyd, 
born  9th  of  January,  1836. 

Mary  Louise  Lloyd,  daughter  of  Joseph  R.  and  Maria  A.  H.  Lloyd, 
born  ? 

Mary  Eliza  Pugh,  daughter  of  William  W.  H.  Pugh  and  William 
A.  Pugh  was  born  August  10th,  1832. 

Maria  Louisa  Pugh,  daughter  of  W.  W.  H.  Pugh  and  William  A. 
Pugh,  born  September  21st,  1834. 

William  Whitmell  Pugh,  son  of  W.  W.  H.  Pugh  and  William  A. 
Pugh,  born  9th  of  April,  1836. 

Margaret  (Ann)  Thompson  Pugh,  daughter  of  William  W.  H.  Pugh 
and  William  A.  Pugh  was  born  March  3rd,  1838. 

Noah  Thompson  Pugh,  son  of  William  W.  H.  Pugh  and  William 
A.  Pugh  was  born  26th  of  January,  1840. 

Mary  Ann  Wright,  daughter  of  Jordan  A.  Wright  and  H.  E.  Wright, 
was  born  in  March,  1833  and  died  the  same  month. 

Virginia  Armistead  Wright,  daughter  of  Jordan  Armistead  Wright 
and  H.  E.  Wright,  was  born  March  22nd,  1834. 

William  Whitmell  Thompson,  son  of  Noah  Thompson  and  H.  E. 
Thompson  was  born  on  the  24th  of  January,  1840. 

Marriages 

Joseph  R.  Lloyd  and  Maria  A.  H.  Pugh,  were  married  July  19th, 
1827. 
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William  W.  H.  Pugh  and  William  Ann  Thompson  were  married 
August  16th,  1831. 

Harriet  E.  B.  Pugh  and  Jordan  Armistead  Wright  were  married 
July  17,  1832. 

Harriet  E.  B.  Wright  (nee  Pugh)  and  Noah  L.  Thompson  were 
married  on  the  18th  of  October,  1838. 

Deaths 

Martha  Coffield  departed  this  life  the  10th  day  of  January,  1779. 

Joseph  Bryan,  Sr.,  departed  this  life  on  the  night  of  April  16,  1807. 

Mary  Bryan,  wife  of  Joseph  Bryan,  Sr.,  deceased,  departed  this  life 
on  the  3rd  day  of  August,  1810. 

Marina  B.  Bryan,  died  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1822. 

Henry  H.  Bryan,  died  on  the  4th  of  May,  1834. 

William  Augustus  Hill  Pugh  departed  this  life  on  the  9th  day  of 
August,  1807. 

Sally  Ann  Louisa  Hill  Pugh,  departed  this  life  on  the  13th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1822. 

(Dr.)  Whitmell  H.  Pugh,  departed  this  life  November  22nd,  1834. 

Peter  Boyd  Martin,  died  on  the  13th  of  January,  1838,  aged  60  yrs. 
6  months  and  17  days. 

Joseph  R.  Lloyd,  departed  this  life  on  the  8th  day  of  August,  1834. 

Maria  Augustus  Hill  Pugh,  (first  husband,  Joseph  R.  Lloyd)  widow 
of  Algernon  Sidney  Robertson,  died  August  5th,  1886. 

Algernon  Sidney  Robertson,  died  March  29th,  1876 

Mary  W.  Pugh,  wife  of  (Dr.)  Whitmell  H.  Pugh,  departed  this  life 
on  22nd  of  November,  1854,  aged  78  years. 

Miss  Betsy  Rhodes,  died  November  2,  1855,  aged  about  85  years. 

Mary  Winnifred  Hill  Pugh,  died  February  22nd,  1858,  wife  of  R.  C. 
Martin. 

William  Whitmell  Martin,  killed  in  Vicksburg,  June  21st,  1863, 
Major  of  26th  Louisiana  Regiment. 

Harriet  Eliza  Thompson  (written  in  handwriting  “My  Grand 
Mother”  Signed  “C.  F.  de  Ganahl”)  widow  of  Noah  Thompson 
and  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Pugh,  died  at  Warm  Springs,  N.  C. 
on  the  30th  of  July,  1872.  (Her  first  husband  was  Jordan  Armis¬ 
tead  Wright.) 
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William  Whitmell  Hill  Pugh,  died  on  the  30th  of  January,  1906, 
aged  95  years,  12  days.  (In  handwriting  “brother  of  Harriet 
Eliza  Thompson,  who  married  the  second  time,  I  think”)  (signed 
“C.  F.  de  G.”) 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MY  FATHER,  WHITMELL  HILL  PUGH,  M.  D. 

BY  HIS  SON,  WILLIAM  WHITMELL  HILL  PUGH  OF  ASSUMPTION,  LA. 

Of  late  years  the  question  has  often  presented  itself  to  me  why  I 
did  not  learn  from  my  father  more  as  to  the  history  of  his  immediate 
ancestors,  and  not  trust  to  chance  and  tradition  for  facts  which 
might  have  been  had  at  first  hands.  During  his  lifetime  I  was  young 
and  did  not  attach  the  same  importance  to  family  matters  as  I  do 
now  when  I  am  older.  Under  the  circumstances  I  will  do  my  best 
to  remedy  the  omission  and  place  on  record  such  events  of  his  life 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  or  have  obtained  from  reliable  sources. 

He  was  born  in  1780  and  had  six  full  brothers,  John,  Joseph  who 
was  a  physician,  Thomas,  William,  known  as  “Billy,”  Augustin  and 
James,  and  one  sister,  Sara  Winnifred  who  married  Wm.  Tunstall 
of  Pittsylvania,  Va.,  and  a  half  brother,  Thomas  by  a  second  wife, 
Elizabeth  Bryan,  the  first  Cousin  of  my  Mother. 

My  Father  was  educated  by  Whitmell  Hill,  (the  brother  of  his 
Mother)  commenced  school  taught  by  Mr.  Grover  (an  old  field 
school)  and  afterwards  went  to  school  in  Scotland  Neck  (in  Hali¬ 
fax  County,  N.  C.).  He  studied  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Simmons  J. 
Baker,  a  celebrated  physician,  a  graduate  of  Edinburg,  Scotland, 
Medical  College.  He  graduated  at  the  celebrated  Medical  University 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  was  one  of 
his  preceptors.  He  graduated  1804  and  in  a  highly  complimentary 
certificate  from  Dr.  Rush  for  his  assiduity  and  zeal  in  the  pursuit 
of  medical  knowledge.  He  practiced  medicine  in  Windsor,  N.  C. 
for  a  year  or  two  until  his  marriage  with  my  Mother,  Mary  Whitmell 
Hill,  (the  widow  of  John  Hill)  nee  Bryan,  when  he  moved  to  Wood- 
ville  in  Bertie,  at  which  locality  he  followed  his  profession  until  he 
removed  to  Louisiana  in  1818  or  1819.  He  had  a  large  practice  and 
stood  high  with  those  families  in  which  he  treated.  For  two  or  three 
years  before  his  removal  he  engaged  largely  in  buying  hogs  of  his 
neighbors  and  converting  them  into  bacon  cured  in  large  houses  on 
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his  own  premises  and  afterwards  hauled  in  his  own  wagons  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  where  he  found  a  market.  This  was  many  years  before 
railroads  were  thought  of  for  the  transportation  of  the  products  of 
the  country.  My  Father  was  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  fac¬ 
tor,  one  Winston,  a  Quaker,  who  failed  full  handed  and  caused  him 
great  pecuniary  loss  and  embarrassment.  Becoming  tired  with  the 
labor  and  exposure  attending  an  extensive  country  practice,  he 
looked  around  for  means  to  repair  his  wasted  fortune.  About  this 
time  a  history  of  Louisiana  by  Darby  a  U.  S.  surveyor  was  published 
which  gave  a  detailed  (and  as  has  been  proved)  a  very  correct  ac¬ 
count  of  the  new  State  and  its  agricultural  resources  which  it  af¬ 
forded  to  settlers.  This  description  attracted  the  attention  of  my 
Father,  and  that  of  his  two  brothers  Augustin  and  Thomas,  and 
his  friend  Dr.  Benjamin  Ballard  and  they  decided  to  seek  a  home  in 
the  new  State. 

The  brothers  were  the  owners  of  many  slaves  and  large  tracts  of 
land  which  had  once  been  fertile  but  owing  to  the  common  custom 
of  that  day,  of  taking  all  from  the  field  and  returning  nothing,  they 
had  ceased  to  be  productive.  It  did  not  require  long  to  dispose  of  the 
possessions.  The  negroes  in  part,  were  placed  in  charge  of  Thomas, 
who  took  them  to  Nashville,  Tenn.  by  land  then  he  purchased  a 
keel  boat  and  landed  them  at  Plaquemine,  and  thence  to  the  Atta- 
capas  Section  via  the  Plaquemine  and  the  lakes.  A  portion  of  the 
slaves  were  shipped  from  Norfolk  to  New  Orleans,  which  point  they 
reached  after  a  long  and  tedious  trip.  Their  suffering  was  great  from 
their  long  confinement  on  board  the  vessel  and  great  mortality  fol¬ 
lowed  their  arrival  on  the  Teche.  Col.  Augustin  Pugh  took  charge 
of  the  families  of  whites  consisting  of  his  step  mother,  my  Mother 
and  sisters  and  his  own  family.  My  Mother  and  sisters  tarried  with 
Mrs.  Turner  at  Turnerville,  Robertson  County,  Tenn.  My  Father 
remained  in  Carolina  until  fall  to  wind  up  his  business  and  he  and  I 
rejoined  the  family  in  October,  making  the  journey  in  a  vehicle  in 
general  use  in  those  primitive  days.  I  was  about  nine  years  of  age 
and  must  have  proved  a  great  worry  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  asking 
a  great  many  questions,  as  I  have  learned  since  a  common  trait  with 
both  girls  and  boys. 

The  brothers  rented  a  sugar  plantation  near  Franklin,  since 
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owned  by  Judge  Porter,  and  made  one  or  two  crops.  Later  they  re¬ 
moved  to  Bayou  Lafourche  and  my  father  bought  a  tract  of  uncleared 
land  of  William  Field,  known  as  New  Hope,  left  bank  of  the  Bayou 
and  eighteen  miles  below  Thibodaux.  He  commenced  operations  by 
clearing  land  and  building  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  whites 
and  blacks.  He  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  but  little  money  and  many  to 
feed  and  clothe.  The  change  from  a  full  purse  to  an  empty  one, 
comparatively  speaking,  must  have  proved  a  heavy  trial  to  both 
of  my  parents  but  particularly  to  my  Mother  who  was  a  delicate  wo¬ 
man  and  not  calculated  to  bear  hardships  with  equanimity  and  tho 
she  did  not  complain,  yet  the  comforts  she  had  left  in  the  old  North 
State  must  have  passed  often  through  her  mind,  during  the  period  of 
privation  and  loss  of  the  society  of  friends  and  relations. 

Corn  and  cotton  were  the  crops  cultivated  for  some  years,  and 
they  were  not  remunerative.  Economy  was  the  order  of  the  day  and 
luxuries  were  not  thought  of.  He  might  have  filled  his  purse  by  sell¬ 
ing  some  of  the  slaves,  but  to  this  he  was  conscientiously  opposed 
and  all  suffered  together.  Shoes  with  wooden  bottoms  were  manu¬ 
factured  on  the  place  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  wearing  a  pair  made 
by  the  cooper  of  leather  tanned  on  the  place. 

He  did  not  practice  his  profession  except  occasionally  when  one 
of  his  neighbors  was  reduced  to  great  straits.  He  had  a  family  of 
young  children  to  educate — good  schools  were  hard  to  find  and  ex¬ 
pensive  when  found  and  he  was  forced  to  rely  on  private  tutors  who 
taught  in  the  family.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  spring 
of  1825  when  he  took  his  family  to  Bertie,  N.  C.  left  the  girls  at 
Salem,  a  celebrated  female  school  in  Stokes  County  founded  and 
maintained  by  the  Moravians.  I,  the  writer,  went  to  Union  Academy 
at  Woodville,  the  former  residence  of  the  family.  My  Mother  and 
eldest  sister,  Maria  Augustus,  who  was  at  this  time  grown  up,  visited 
our  different  relatives  in  the  State  and  spent  the  summer  at  my 
Uncle’s,  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Bryan,  who  at  that  time  resided  at  Williams- 
boro,  Granville  Co. 

During  the  summer  my  Father  went  to  Richmond  to  try  to  col¬ 
lect  some  money  from  Winston;  on  his  return  he  said  he  obtained 
enough  to  buy  a  plaid  cloak,  greatly  worn  at  that  time,  costing  prob¬ 
ably  fifteen  dollars.  Whilst  on  this  subject  I  will  state  that  a  portion 
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of  the  debt  was  realized  after  years  of  litigation  and  after  my  Father’s 
death  in  1834. 

In  the  fall  my  Father  returned  to  Lafourche  and  attended  to  his 
plantation  business.  He,  after  this,  usually  spent  the  summer  with  his 
family  in  the  old  North  State. 

In  the  summer  of  1827  my  sister  Maria  Augustus  was  married  to 
Joseph  R.  Lloyd  of  Tarboro,  N.  C.  and  they  continued  to  reside  there 
until  the  death  of  her  husband  when  she  moved  to  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

My  second  sister,  Harriet  Eliza  Bryan  Pugh,  was  married  to  Jor¬ 
dan  Armistead  Wright  (grandparents  of  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl) 
of  Brooklyn,  tho  a  Virginian  by  birth,  in  1832  and  resided  there 
until  his  death  in  the  fall  of  1834. 

My  Father  died  on  the  20th  of  November,  1834.  He  caught  a 
severe  cold  on  the  Steamer  Superior  coming  down  the  Ohio  River 
which  ended  in  an  attack  of  pneumonia  which  caused  his  death.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  intellect,  a  logical  mind,  fond  of  political  discus¬ 
sion  and  able  to  hold  his  own  in  argument  with  any  political  ad¬ 
versary  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He  was  of  sanguine 
temperament,  accompanied  with  great  energy  and  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  overcome  by  pecuniary  troubles.  He  was  quick  in 
temper,  but  kind  hearted  and  generous  to  those  who  required  his 
assistance.  As  a  young  man,  after  settling  down,  he  was  very  popu¬ 
lar,  was  elected  twice  to  the  legislature  and  although  he  refused  to 
be  a  candidate  the  third  time,  he  lacked  but  a  few  votes  of  beating 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  County.* 

Grain  Halt 
Isle  of  Grain 
Kent,  England 
April  21,  1926 

Mr.  Lawrence  H.  Pugh 

Thibodaux,  La. 

My  Dear  Lawrence: 

I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  5th  of  April,  all 
of  which  I  have  read  with  great  interest.  Going  into  all  these  matters 

*  The  above  is  a  copy  made  from  a  copy  of  the  original  by  R.  C.  Martin,  Jr.  son  of 
Gen.  R.  C.  Martin.  Thibodaux,  La.  March  31,  1926. 
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but  whets  my  appetite  for  further  information.  I  am  wondering  if 
you  can  give  me  any  information  on  the  Wrights,  of  my  Mother’s; 
Father,  and  any  particulars  as  to  where  my  Mother  spent  her  earlier 
years. 

I  have  gathered  a  raft  of  information  on  the  Ganahl  family.  The 
first  record  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to  find  was  in  1447  when 
the  name  appears  in  the  Tyrol  as  an  emissary  or  ambassador  of  some 
Duke  or  Prince.  Then  there  is  a  gap  of  several  hundred  years  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  fill,  though  the  record  from  1700  is  pretty 
complete.  I  am  getting  it  all  together  and  expect  to  have  it  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  my  children  and  relatives,  and  will  certainly  send 
you  a  copy.  It  will  require  probably  another  year’s  work.  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  to  send  you  a  record  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family. 

I  often  think  of  the  pleasant  visits  we  had  in  San  Antonio  and 
at  the  ranch  on  the  Panuco  River.  We  developed  this  quite  a  bit  after 
you  were  there,  but  the  last  time  I  was  at  the  place  trees  as  big  as  my 
thigh  were  growing  up  through  the  sugar  mills.  Such  is  life:  twenty 
years  wasted  in  Mexico! 

With  reference  to  Hugh  Glendower,  younger  son  of  Sir  Owen 
Glendower,  supposed  to  have  been  from,  as  you  spell  it  “Caernar¬ 
vonshire.”  I  will  certainly  look  up  his  history,  but  what  you  give  me 
to  go  on  is  not  a  great  deal.  Cannot  you  give  me  any  further  particu¬ 
lars  ?  Carnarvon  county,  as  at  present,  is  quite  a  large  county,  and  if 
I  could  get  some  thread  to  start  on,  it  would  be  of  immense  help.  I 
refer  of  course  to  A.  P.  Hugh. 

I  am  really  chagrined  to  find  that  a  relative  of  mine,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  should  have  been  such  a  catastrophe  to  his  country, 
but  then  every  family  has  to  have  some  black  sheep.  I  think  the  last 
episode  in  his  life  on  evolution  was  true  to  form. 

We  all  send  you  our  love,  and  I  enclose  photographs  of  our  re¬ 
finery  here;  things  are  going  very  well  at  present.  Mrs.  de  Ganahl 
joins  me  in  love  to  your  wife. 

Affectionately, 

Your  cousin, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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OUTLINE  OF  LIFE  OF  HARRIETT  ELISA  PUGH  AND  OF  HER  DAUGHTER  VIR¬ 
GINIA  JORDAN  WRIGHT,  GRANDMOTHER  AND  MOTHER  OF  CHARLISA 
GANAHL  WALKER  AND  OF  CHARLES  FRANCIS  DE  GANAHL 

For  the  antecedents  of  Harriet  Elisa  Pugh,  of  Louisiana,  see  let¬ 
ter  written,  about  1890,  by  the  son  of  Whitmell  Hill  Pugh  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  (pages  67  to  72). 

As  then  there  were  no  educational  advantages  available  near 
where  they  were  living  in  Louisiana,  Harriett  Elisa  Pugh  was 
brought  to  the  family’s  old  home  in  the  Carolinas  and  sent  to  the 
Moravian  School  in  Salem,  N.  C.  She  resided  with  relatives  near 
there  until  her  marriage  to  Jordan  Armistead  Wright  (see  page  66). 
The  young  couple  lived  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and  their  daughter, 
Virginia  Jordan  Wright,  was  born  there  in  1834.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  Mr.  Wright  died  and  Harriett  Elisa  Pugh  Wright  remained  a 
widow  four  years. 

In  1838  she  married  Mr.  Noah  E.  Thompson,  of  Florida.  They 
lived  many  years  near  Tallahassee.  She  was  a  charming,  brilliant 
and  beautiful  woman,  with  a  character  which  made  her  beloved  by 
all.  She  sang  well,  wrote  poetry,  was  tactful  and  kind  and  was  uni¬ 
versally  popular. 

Her  daughter,  Virginia  Jordan  Wright,  inherited  her  brilliant 
mind  and  beauty  of  person.  She  was  educated  at  the  then  popular 
and  fashionable  school  of  Madame  Chegarry  in  New  York.  She  sang 
in  Italian,  French  and  Spanish  and  spoke  those  languages.  She  made 
what  was  called  “The  Grand  Tour”  of  Europe  on  her  honeymoon 
and  returned  from  Paris  with  some  lovely  gowns,  one  of  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  hundred  yards  of  tulle.  She  married  Dr.  Charles  de 
Ganahl  of  Savannah,  Ga.  The  wedding  at  her  Mother’s  home  near 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  was  attended  by  relatives  and  friends  from  even 
so  far  away  as  Louisiana  and  Georgia.  It  was  a  major  social  event. 
In  those  days  travelling  was  difficult. 

Born  in  Savannah,  Dr.  Charles  de  Ganahl  had  been  educated  at 
Heidelburg  and  had  taken  a  post  graduate  course  at  the  Sorbonne,  in 
Paris.  He  and  his  beautiful  and  socially  prominent  young  wife,  re¬ 
sided  and  he  practiced  his  profession  of  surgery  in  Savannah,  Geor¬ 
gia,  until  he  developed  tuberculosis.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  physi- 
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dans  to  realize  that  disease  needed  a  dry,  bracing  climate  for  re¬ 
covery,  or  improvement,  so  he  moved  his  whole  family,  their  slaves 
and  chattels,  to  Texas,  probably  in  the  early  fifties.  (See  letter  of 
Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  to  Miss  Fannie  Ratchford  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  pages  12  to  15.) 

There  Virginia  Jordan  Wright  de  Ganahl,  a  reigning  belle  and 
social  leader,  endured  in  contrast  to  her  formerly  gay  and  crowded 
life,  the  privations  and  loneliness  of  the  frontier,  followed  by  the 
Civil  War.  In  writing  of  her,  her  son  tells  us  that  he  was  born  after 
the  Civil  War,  and  of  his  early  recollections  of  his  Mother.  He  says 
“I  arrived  in  1869,  after  the  ravages  of  war  had  destroyed  the  family’s 
possessions,  to  witness  the  slow  struggle  of  a  noble  and  wonderful 
woman,  my  Mother,  bred  to  know  the  finer  things,  bereft  of  all  but 
remnants  by  the  Civil  War.  She  refounded  her  family,  protected  her 
children  and  nursed  an  invalid  husband.  Thus  came  into  my  early 
years,  poverty  with  refinement,  intimacy  with  fortitude,  strength  of 
purpose  and  character,  stimulation  of  ambition  to  regain  lost  levels.” 
What  higher  tribute  could  he  have  paid  her  ? 

Dr.  Charles  de  Ganahl,  who  had  been  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
secession  of  Texas  from  the  Union,  remained  in  Mexico  some  years 
after  the  War  was  over,  as  he  did  not  care  to  return  until  convinced 
the  “Cause”  was  really  a  lost  one.  He  died  at  the  old  Ganahl  Ranch, 
in  Kerr  County,  Texas,  in  1883.  He  had  completely  recovered  from 
his  years  of  tuberculosis  and  passed  away  from  other  causes.  His  wife 
followed  him  in  1895,  also  at  the  old  ranch.  She  was  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  woman! 


Obituary 

Died,  at  the  Warm  Springs,  N.  C.  July  30,  1872,  Mrs.  Harriett 
Eliza  Thompson,  sister  of  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Pugh,  of  Louisiana. 

In  the  quiet  seclusion  of  her  Texan  home,  where  the  latter  years 
of  her  life  were  spent,  many  of  the  friends  of  earlier  days  have  lost 
sight  of  her,  who  once  charmed  the  wide  circle  in  which  she  moved, 
society’s  queen.  Yet,  though  time  and  absence  dim  the  lustre  of  the 
most  brilliant,  few  who  knew  Mrs.  Thompson  will  fail  to  recall  her 
as  one  whose  commanding  presence,  courtly  manner,  sprightly  con¬ 
versation  and  genial  sympathies,  rendered  her  conspicuous  in  the 
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brilliant  circles  of  Washington  Society,  while  her  warmth  of  heart, 
generosity  of  soul,  and  unfailing  freshness  of  feeling  made  her  every¬ 
where  the  cherished  friend  alike  of  young  and  old.  Weighted  for 
many  years  with  the  burden  of  ill  health,  her  cheerful  temper  sus¬ 
tained  itself  under  infirmity  and  suffering  and  the  high  hope  of  the 
Christian  enabled  her  to  relinquish,  with  meek  submission,  a  life 
brilliant  and  alluring  as  it  can  be,  only  to  the  noble  and  the  gifted. 
In  every  sweet,  subtle  charm  of  womanhood,  she  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  early  type  of  Southern  woman:  now  alas,  so  rare!  and 
which  the  eye  of  affection  recalls  with  a  pang  that  it  is,  to  us,  no 
longer  aught  but  a  memory — a  memory  sadly  cherished  by  one  to 
whom  she  endeared  herself  by  unfailing  tenderness  and  affection. 

— Arria 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  FLORIDA  AND  TEXAS  PAPERS  PLEASE  COPY. 
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Clubs  and  Associations  to  Which  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl 

Belonged 


Tampico,  Mexico 
Casino  Tampiqueno  and  Colonial  Club. 

Mexico  City 

American  Club.  Country  Club,  “Club  Campestre’  at  Churubusco. 
A  club  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma. 

England 

American  Club,  London.  The  Royal  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 
Richmond  Golf  Club,  near  London.  Stoke  Pogis  Golf  or  Country 
Club. 


Washington  State 

Seattle  Yacht  Club. 


New  York  State 

Knoll  wood  Country  Club,  on  the  White  Plains — Tarry  town 
Road.  Engineers  Golf  Club,  Long  Island.  (Original)  Biltmore  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  Rye.  Rockwood  Hall  Country  Club,  Scarborough-on-Hud- 
son.  Camp  Fire  Club,  near  Briarcliff,  New  York. 

New  York  City 

Bankers  Club.  Whitehall  Club.  Transportation  Club.  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers.  Life  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Political  Science.  The  American  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York. 
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SONS  OF  CHARLES  FRANCIS 

DE  GANAHL 


FRANK  DE  GANAHL 

Frank  was  born  at  Tampico,  Mexico  October  21,  1894.  He  at¬ 
tended  Mohegan  Lake  School  and  Cornwall  Military  Academy, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  New  York.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Berkeley  School,  New  York  City,  where  General  Leonard  Wood 
presented  him  with  his  diploma. 

Frank  was  General  Funston’s  interpreter  at  Vera  Cruz  during 
the  United  States  occupation  there,  1913-1914,  although  the  family 
had  already  returned  to  the  United  States.  During  the  first  World 
War  Frank  rose  from  a  private  to  a  First  Lieutenant  of  Infantry.  He 
was  in  Europe  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  about  to  have  been 
made  a  Captain  when,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  his  Father  asked  for  his 
discharge,  to  enable  him  to  assist  his  Father  in  business  then  awaiting 
him.  He  was  in  the  Poperinghe-Chateau-Thierry,  Meuse-Argonne, 
St.  Mehiel  and  Metz  areas  and  during  the  occupation  of  the  Rhine 
was  Town  Mayor  of  the  small  town  of  Eich,  near  Andernach  on  the 
Rhine.  He  is  entitled  to  wear  the  ribbons  indicating  Mexican  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Army  of  Occupation,  Germany  1918  and  the  Victory  Medal. 
He  was  decorated  with  the  Silver  Star. 

He  has  developed  into  an  extremely  able  business  executive.  He 
deserves  all  credit  for  having  taken  Fleetwings  when  at  a  very  low 
financial  state  and  successfully  build  it  up — in  four  years  during 
which  conditions  changed — into  one  of  the  prominent  airplane  fac- 
tories.This  factory  was  awarded  one  of  the  early  Army-Navy  “E’s” 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  Government  for  excellence  of  work 
standards,  reliability,  speed,  etc. 

Frank  first  married  Miss  Katharine  McCreery,  born  in  Paris, 
France,  in  London,  England,  1920.  First  son  born  in  London,  named 
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Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl,  II,  December  9,  1921.  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  where  he  had  the  honor  of  being  elected  to  Tau  Beta  Pi, 
for  which  not  only  brains  but  character  are  necessary.  He  married 
Miss  Rosemary  Hill  on  January  5th  1946. 

Second  son,  James  Andrew  de  Ganahl,  born  in  California,  August 
24,  1924.  Entered  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  June, 
1943,  through  winning  competitive  examinations.  Was  graduated 
June,  1946,  Athlete. 

Frank  was  divorced  and  later  married  Miss  Diana  Hirson  Mossop, 
born  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  South  Africa,  in  California,  August 
30,  1927.  No  issue. 


Letter  Written  by  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl  to  his  son,  Frank, 
at  Christmas  Time,  at  Hacienda  de  Ganahl,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Mexico,  1904,  When  Frank  was  Ten  Years  Old  and  Going 
to  School  From  “Grandma’s”  (Miss  Bessie  Ganahl) 

at  Savannah,  Georgia 

My  Darling  Son: 

We  are  always  pleased  to  receive  your  letters,  I  may  tell  you,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  am  more  interested  in  the  marks  you  get  in  your  classes, 
than  in  the  number  of  the  hymns  you  have  sung.  In  fact  I  don’t 
know  that  it  makes  any  difference  if  you  sing  any  at  all  or  not.  I 
don’t  expect  you  to  be  a  Preacher,  choir  leader,  grand  opera  singer  or 
a  fiddler.  I  want  you  to  be  first,  just  a  plain  man,  with  a  good  sound 
knowledge  of  where  right  stops  and  wrong  begins  and  strength  of 
character  enough  to  stop  before  you  step  over  the  line;  and  again,  I 
do  not  want  you  to  do  right  because  you’ll  go  to  hell  if  you  don’t  and 
are  afraid  of  going  there.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand  because  you’ll  be 
a  winged  angel  and  sail  around  strumming  a  golden  harp  if  you  do 
and  because  you  have  a  hankering  after  wings  and  are  pining  for  a 
golden  harp.  I  want  you  to  be  honest  and  fair  minded  because  it  is 
the  only  way  a  man  can  live  and  be  decent,  carrying  his  share  of  the 
world’s  troubles.  A  man  who  is  only  good  because  he  expects  to  gain 
a  start  or  a  golden  harp  for  being  so,  or  a  licking  and  a  raking  over 
from  the  Devil  if  he  is  not  good,  never  gets  to  be  a  heavy  weight. 
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About  the  only  thing  such  a  man  ever  holds  down  is  a  Church 
Deaconship  or  a  suit  of  stripes  in  some  prison. 

Now  doubtless  somewhere  in  your  Sunday  school  lessons  you 
will  be  told  to  “fear  God.”  Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  God  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  and  is  the  greatest  and  best  force  in  the  world  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  Universe  and  anybody  who  fears  the  best  there  is  has  in 
some  way  twisted  their  reasoning  faculties.  After  being  told  to  “fear 
God”  you  will  probably  somewhere  in  the  little  book,  or  by  the  sweet 
Sunday  school  teacher,  be  told  to  “love  and  trust  God.”  Now,  I  want 
to  tell  you,  my  son,  don’t  you  ever  love  and  trust  anything  or  any¬ 
body  that  you  are  afraid  of.  Fear  is  given  us  solely  as  a  faculty  for 
warning  us  that  something  is  lurking  around  to  do  us  evil.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  God,  being  the  best  and  noblest  conception  we  can 
have,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  Him  but  every  reason  to  love  Him 
for  the  nobility  of  His  character  as  we  conceive  Him. 

You  will  probably  be  told  by  your  teacher  or  the  same  little  book, 
to  “fear  the  Devil”  also.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  the  proposition 
of  fearing  both  the  best  and  the  worst  conception  we  can  have  of 
Good  and  Evil? 

I  say  to  you,  Fear  Nothing  but  the  Loss  of  your  Self  Respect. 
For  that  is  the  only  loss  that  is  beyond  repair.  Let  all  other  fears  be 
simply  warnings  that  you  must  be  prepared  to  fight  something  that 
is  antagonistic  to  the  welfare  of  those  you  love  or  to  yourself. 

Now  I  want  you  to  go  to  Sunday  school  and  learn  what  the  Sun¬ 
day  school  teachers  and  Sunday  school  books  have  to  say,  because  it 
is  part  and  a  very  important  part,  of  an  education  to  know  what 
other  people  and  all  peoples,  do  and  believe,  but  if  you  study  and 
read  only  what  the  Sunday  school  tells  you,  you  will  only  see  their 
side  of  the  question. 

Make  it  your  rule  of  life  to  take  nothing  for  granted.  Reject  all 
argument  or  statements,  whether  in  the  Bible  or  wherever  it  may 
be,  if  they  are  contrary  to  reason.  Your  eyes  and  ears  should  be,  and 
simply  are,  hand  maids  to  lay  evidence  before  your  reasoning 
powers  and  your  reasoning  powers  are  simply  the  supreme  judges, 
contrary  to  whose  decision  you  must  not  act.  Let  me  caution  you 
also,  never  to  allow  those  judges  to  come  to  decision  till  all  evidence 
is  laid  before  them.  I  fear  this  letter  is  now  beyond  your  years  but 
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if  you  will  keep  it  and  read  it  occasionally,  you  will  some  day  under¬ 
stand  it  all. 

Your  devoted 
Father 


Headquarters  U.  S.  Expeditionary  Forces 
Office  of  the  Commanding  General 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 


May  15,  1914 

My  Dear  Mother  and  Father: 

I  received  your  letter  on  the  13,  and  I  was  certainly  glad  to  hear 
from  you  and  to  know  you  reached  New  York  without  any  trouble. 

I  received  your  short  note  written  in  Vera  Cruz  and  attended  to 
everything  you  mentioned. 

I  didn’t  obey  your  instructions  to  leave  the  city  because  I  thought 
it  was  up  to  me  to  stick  it  out  and  help  the  Americans  there  as  much 
as  possible.  Although  I  knew  you  would  be  worried,  and  was  sorry 
about  that,  it  couldn’t  be  helped.  Sent  you  several  cables  saying  I 
was  safe  and  that  I  would  be  careful  and  not  to  worry.  Tuesday,  the 
21st  of  April  as  you  know,  the  bubble  broke  and  immediately  mobs 
started  up  in  the  down  town  districts  with  “mueros  por  los  gringos.” 
Had  been  to  the  Embassy  a  couple  of  nights  before  on  guard  just 
as  precautionary  measure  so  we  could  get  people  together  in  case 
mobs  started.  Feeling  ran  pretty  high  for  about  3  or  four  days,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  mobs  quieted  down  after 
four  days,  after  V.  C.  was  taken,  by  orders  from  Huerta  as  he  was 
afraid  the  mobs  would  be  against  him.  He  was  losing  popularity 
everyday  when  it  was  found  and  became  known  by  the  mob,  that  he 
was  deceiving  them  in  regard  to  the  true  situation. 

People  were  volunteering  to  fight  us  and  instead  of,  as  they  were 
told,  being  sent  here  they  were  being  sent  North  to  capture  Texas 
but  incidentally  had  to  fight  rebels  on  the  way  up.  The  truth  about 
Torreon  also  had  just  become  generally  known  and  this  had  also 
queered  the  old  man.  Then  too  the  Carrancista  Junta  in  town  be¬ 
came  quite  bold  and  issued  circulars  stating  Huerta  was  deceiving 
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them  and  using  them  for  tools,  that  the  Americans  had  turned  Vera 
Cruz  over  to  3000  rebels  and  that  Villa  and  Carranza  would  be  in 
the  city  soon.  It  put  the  people  in  the  position  of  not  knowing  just 
what  side  of  the  fence  to  be  on,  and  as  a  result  they  decided  the 
middle  of  the  fence  was  the  best  and  they  all — as  Mr.  C.  R.  Hudson 
would  say  “went  home  and  maintained  a  dignified  silence.”  That’s 
the  way  things  were  for  over  a  week  before  I  left.  Everybody  expected 
troops  up  the  next  morning  after  they  landed  and  useless  to  say  we 
were  greatly  disappointed  to  learn  they  weren’t  even  trying  to 
come  up. 

The  strain  everyone  was  on  was  maddening  altho  we  got  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it.  After  the  first  couple  of  days  we  all  took  protection 
under  the  English  flag  and  altho  it  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of,  it  was 
the  only  thing  to  do  as  it  was  no  use  advertising  the  fact  you  were 
an  American.  It  wouldn’t  have  taken  more  than  a  word  to  bring 
down  the  deluge.  We  all  had  to  swallow  insult  after  insult  but  we 
were  in  no  position  to  resent  them,  tho  we  all  had  the  conviction 
they  would  get  theirs  soon.  No  such  luck. 

I  left  the  city  Saturday  May  2nd  and  arrived  here  Sunday.  I 
really  thought  it  was  foolish  for  me  to  leave  the  city  as  the  place  was 
full  of  rumors  about  what  was  happening  to  people  outside  of  the 
city  but  as  I  didn’t  see  the  necessity  or  good  of  my  staying  in  the 
city  and  keeping  you  worried  all  the  time,  obeyed  instructions  and 
left.  Pearl  sent  one  of  our  brokers  down  with  me  to  see  I  got  to  Lejua 
safely. 

When  we  reached  Soledad  fortunately  Severino  fixed  it  up  with 
the  Jefe  Politico  who  had  been  Jefe  P.  of  V.  C.  at  the  time  it  was 
taken,  and  whom  he  had  known  for  years,  so  I  could  go  through  to 
Lejeud.  The  old  greaser  was  really  very  nice  to  me  and  we  slept  in 
his  house.  He  impressed  upon  me,  tho,  the  valor  of  the  Mexican 
soldiers  and  how  his  men,  (merely  a  hand  full)  had  killed  620 
Americans  and  wounded  twice  as  many  more.  They  lost  “muy 
pocos,”  and  God  pity  us  if  we  ever  came  into  the  interior  where  the 
navy  couldn’t  help  us.  He  said  he  had  nothing  against  the  Americans 
living  in  the  country  but  he  had  no  use  for  Wilson.  In  this  I  agreed 
with  him. 

Got  up  at  5  a.m.  to  catch  the  6  o’clock  train  which  left  at  11:30. 


This  took  us  to  a  few  kilometers  past  Tejeria.  From  there  I  walked 
and  Severino  (the  man  Pearl  sent  with  me)  returned  on  the  same 
train.  He  left  my  baggage  with  a  cargador  he  assured  me  was  ab¬ 
solutely  trustworthy  and  would  follow  me  into  Vera  Cruz.  Walked 
to  Tembladeras,  about  3  and  l/2  kilometers  where  I  expected  to  get 
the  American  train  into  Vera  Cruz.  Got  here  (Tembladeras)  about 
12:30  and  found  the  a.m.  train  didn’t  pull  in  until  3  o’clock.  Out 
walked  the  cargador,  as  I  wanted  to  keep  with  two  Englishmen  and 
not  get  separated  from  them. 

At  Tembladeras,  the  last  Federal  outpost,  he  became  quite  nasty 
and  he  accused  me  of  being  an  American  and  was  going  to  hold  me 
for  reshipment  to  the  city  and  got  quite  nasty  about  it.  Finally  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  I  was  English  and  he  said  I  could  go  through.  My 
cargador  hadn’t  yet  showed  up  and  as  I  was  afraid  it  might  occur  to 
the  Lieut,  to  ask  for  my  passports  which  I  didn’t  have  and  couldn’t 
get  in  the  city,  decided  to  leave  on  foot  while  leaving  was  good,  so 
walked  all  the  way  into  the  town,  leaving  instructions  to  tell  my  man 
to  follow. 

I  did  not  bring  Mother’s  jewelry  down  as  she  asked  me  to  as  was 
afraid  I  would  be  searched  and  it  would  be  taken.  It  is  all  in  the 
safety  deposit  vault  with  the  titles.  That  is  to  say  the  jewelry  is  in  the 
box  in  the  vault  but  they  had  no  box  big  enough  for  the  titles  so  I 
left  them  locked  up  with  the  bank  books  and  money,  inside  the 
main  vault.  They  are  all  done  up  in  one  bundle  securely  sealed  and 
plainly  marked. 

There  has  been  absolutely  no  business  going  on  in  the  city  since 
Mother  left  and  I  think  you’d  have  a  hard  job  giving  stock  away. 
Same  applies  to  Vera  Cruz  in  an  oil  way  altho  everything  else,  such 
as  stores  etc,  are  booming. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berthier  were  just  as  good  to  me  as  they  could  be 
and  I  stayed  with  them  from  Tuesday  21st  of  April,  until  I  left. 
Please  don’t  fail  to  write  them  a  letter  thanking  them  for  me.  Have 
written  three  times.  Send  the  letter  to  me  care  Gen.  F.  Funston 
these  Hdqts.  Unless  we  have  already  moved  forward  and  I  will 
send  up  by  some  one  who  is  going  in. 

I  cabled  Mother  last  night  to  cable  Mr.  Berthier  that  I  could  not 
too  strongly  recommend  he  leave  there  immediately  and  if  he  was 
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coming  for  you  to  advise  me  so  I  can  get  them  rooms.  I  got  news 
last  night  that  is  liable  to  start  the  ball  rolling  any  minute  and  I 
am  afraid  it  is  going  to  mean  slaughter  for  the  people  up  in  the  city 
when  they  do  start  up.  The  troops  can’t  get  up  now  in  under  three 
weeks,  I  don’t  believe.  Before  they  could  have  rushed  up  and  no¬ 
body  would  have  known  it,  until  they  arrived.  It  will  cost  them  a 
great  many  more  men  too. 

Am  Funston’s  interpreter  at  150  gold  a  month.  Don’t  worry 
about  me.  I  stay  with  him  all  the  time  and  a  general  never  goes  on 
the  firing  line.  Is  always  at  least  5  or  10  miles  in  the  rear  of  the 
fighting.  I  think  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  world 
for  me. 

All  the  Army  and  Navy  people  are  sore  with  Bryan  and  Daniels, 
Wilson  has  some  friends  but  very  few. 


May  18,  1914 

I  am  sorry  I  was  interrupted,  and  have  been  pretty  busy  since 
then. 

Referring  to  the  stuff  I  lost  with  my  baggage.  I  only  brought 
down  a  few  shirts,  collars,  underwear  etc.  Howe  of  the  International 
Banking  Corporation  gave  me  a  great  big  envelope  which  I  had  in  my 
bag.  He  said  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  would  do  anyone  else  any 
good,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side  I  cabled  you  asking  to  advise  their 
New  York  office,  so  they  would  know  what  steps  to  take. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Pearl  remained  in  the  city  looking  after  things, 
he  went  up  especially  to  collect  from  the  Azucarera  and  for  the  sale 
of  the  boats  and  barges  to  them.  While  I  was  there  he  collected  $13,- 
000  pesos.  Had  a  short  note  from  him  a  day  or  two  after  I  arrived 
here,  but  haven’t  heard  anything  since.  Do  not  know  where  he  is. 
Me  Fall,  the  Associated  Press  man,  left  for  Tampico  this  morning 
and  took  a  short  note  to  Herald  or  whoever  is  in  charge  of  the 
Tampico  end,  instructing  him  to  write  me  fully  what  is  going  on 
and  what  happened.  Also  said  to  shut  down  absolutely  all  unnec¬ 
essary  expenses,  altho  Mr.  Pearl  instructed  him  to  this  effect  before 
leaving.  Haven’t  had  a  chance  to  communicate  with  him  before. 
According  to  the  papers,  we  lost  a  barge  loaded  with  oil  at  the 
W.P.O.  Co.’s  wharf. 
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I  left  the  car  with  Meckel  in  the  city  but  first  sold  it  to  E.  T. 
Bailey  for  50  cents  payment  to  be  made  when  he  feels  like  it.  It  has 
his  name  plate  on  and  is  registered  at  the  English  Legation  as  one 
of  their  cars.  Mr.  Bailey  also  bought  Mr.  Berthier’s  two  cars  and  his 
house  and  furniture.  Left  a  note  for  Mr.  Meckel  saying  to  let  Mr. 
Bailey  use  the  car  if  trouble  came  up.  Bernadino  to  drive.  The 
Brazilian  Legation  asked  me  to  let  them  use  the  car  but  refused  say¬ 
ing  I  didn’t  have  the  authority  to  lend  it  unless  I  was  driving  and 
that  I  was  leaving  for  V.  C.  Mr.  Bailey  won’t  use  the  car  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  then  I  am  sure  you  won’t  object. 

As  things  stand  now  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see  things  break 
loose  any  minute  and  then  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  see  them  hang 
fire  for  a  month.  I  am  afraid  trouble  in  the  city  will  bring  it  on  any 
minute  and  then  it  will  be  too  late  for  the  people  there  to  get  out. 
When  the  rebels  start  looting  and  we  start  up  to  slap  their  wrists, 
they  will  certainly  turn  against  all  white  people  there  and  I  hate  to 
think  of  what  will  happen  to  them.  I  am  again  going  to  cable  you 
to  cable  the  Berthiers  to  get  out  while  getting  is  good.  When  the 
crash  comes  it  will  come  without  any  warning  whatsoever  and  it  will 
then  be  too  late  to  leave.  I  think  it  will  take  us  three  weeks  to  get 
there  at  least  unless  by  some  chance  they  don’t  blow  the  bridges. 
The  Mex.  R.R.  is  out  of  the  question.  They  are  carefully  studying 
the  Interoceanic  and  old  wagon  road.  I  do  not  believe  the  Mexican 
Authorities  will  ask  the  troops  to  come  in  and  keep  order,  altho  there 
is  a  possibility  of  this. 

Have  also  taken  up  with  Funston  about  using  our  boats  and 
barges  for  troops  when  the  time  comes.  Parkes  execution  is  also 
likely  to  bring  on  trouble. 

The  mails  close  now  in  a  few  minutes  and  I  want  to  get  this  off. 
Will  write  again  soon.  Please  excuse  writing  but  this  pen  is  absolutely 
punk. 

I  will  be  good,  Papa,  and  show  you  that  I  can  take  care  of  my¬ 
self.  Don’t  worry. 

Kiss  Mother  and  give  her  and  Carl  and  Joe  my  love. 

Affectionately, 

Frank 

P.  S.  Hope  you  had  a  good  and  successful  trip  to  England. 
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Sunday,  June  30,  1918 
In  France 

Dear  Carl  and  Joe: 

Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  I  hope  you  have  been  as  success¬ 
ful  in  your  closing  exams  as  in  previous  ones  and  to  congratulate 
Joe  on  the  Comet  of  May  21,  Vol.  II,  No.  5.  Am  sorry  this  worthy 
enterprise  has  apparently  been  in  difficulties  and  hope  the  refund  of 
advertiser’s  money  and  subscriptions  will  not  leave  the  Editor-in- 
chief  in  receivers  hands  but  even  if  it  does,  remember  nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  to  you  than  the  failure  to  repay  every  single  penny  due, 
even  if  you  have  to  work  all  summer  to  meet  the  deficit.  I  know  you 
will  do  the  right  thing.* 

I  notice  under  “Ambitions”:  “Monty  and  de  Ganahl,  to  get 
through  an  exam  with  fewer  than  89  misspelled  words.”  Joe,  do 
you  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  Carl  to  fail  to  put  your  own  initial  to 
distinguish?  Knowing  you  and  after  a  very  careful  and  deliberate 
estimate  of  the  situation,  I  think  this  must  refer  to  you! 

Neither  did  I  think  the  name  of  any  brother  of  mine  would  ever 
be  found  in  the  Police  News,  but  I  see  my  hopes  are  shattered. 

Wish  you  could  see  all  I  have  seen.  Can’t  tell  you  much  about 
things  because  the  Censor  will  not  permit  it.  You  could  look  at  aeros 
to  your  heart’s  content.  There  is  hardly  a  minute  of  the  day  you 
cannot  pick  up  half  a  dozen  machines  in  the  air  and  several  times 
have  seen  them  doing  stunts.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  ten  or  four¬ 
teen  of  them  in  battle  formation.  Several  of  the  men  have  been  up 
but  we  moved  before  I  could  manage  to  get  a  ride.  Except  to  satisfy 
my  desire  before  the  war  is  over  tho. 

Now,  Kids,  don’t  be  too  anxious  to  get  into  this  mix-up  before 
you  are  old  enough.  The  more  I  see  of  this  life  the  more  it  brings 
home  to  me  the  fact  that  you  have  got  to  be  properly  matured  be¬ 
fore  you  can  play  it  right.  It  is  no  joke  and  it  is  everybody’s  duty 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  day  they  will  have  to  go  through  it. 
It  is  criminal  to  accept  men  that  are  not  properly  equipped  and  it  is 
more  criminal  to  fail  to  be  equipped  when  the  time  comes.  It  is  up 
to  you  and  Joe  to  take  advantage  of  everything  Papa  is  doing  for  you. 

*  One  of  the  Comet’s  editors  named  Fred  absconded  with  some  funds  as  referred  to 
here.  Joe  urged  him  to  confess.  He  was  expelled.  See  Joe’s  letter  to  Fred.  F.  W.  deG. 
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In  the  Army  game  nothing  but  success  counts ;  there  is  absolutely  no 
room  for  failure  or  excuses  and  I  cannot  tell  you  the  sudden  jolt  one 
gets  on  enlisting,  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  sliding  thru  things  in 
civil  life.  Make  the  best  of  everything  and  form  the  habit  of  succeed¬ 
ing  nowl  No  matter  what  you  have  to  do,  no  matter  how  small  or 
how  large,  do  it  to  the  limit  and  never  be  satisfied  with  mediocre  re¬ 
sults. 

This  not  only  applies  to  your  lessons  but  to  athletics  as  well.  You 
must  be  physically  and  mentally  alert  every  instant .  In  a  bayonet 
fight  an  opening  of  1/5  of  a  second  is  sufficient  to  kill  your  man. 
1/5  of  a  second  is  not  very  long,  believe  me,  and  it  is  the  difference 
between  his  life  and  your  life. 

What  does  the  opening  of  1/5  of  a  second  mean?  It  means  your 
mind  has  to  be  alert  enough  to  recognize  the  opening  and  your 
muscles  (and  it  calls  for  every  one  of  them)  have  to  be  alert  and 
quick  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  only  your  mind  works  and 
your  muscles  don’t  respond  your  name  appears  on  the  “Honor  Roll”; 
the  same  if  your  muscles  work  but  your  mind  is  not  quick  enough 
to  properly  direct  them. 

The  only  way  to  acquire  this  alertness  is  by  constant  pound, 
pound,  pound. 

I  do  not  want  to  preach  to  you,  but  just  want  to  try  to  help  you. 
When  the  time  comes  you  will  have  to  face  the  music,  perhaps  not 
in  Army  life,  but  in  some  other  way. 

Do  not  think  I  am  preaching  alertness  to  you  for  your  own  salva¬ 
tion  alone.  Say  you  are  sent  out  on  a  mission,  it  may  be  in  an  attack 
where  they  are  counting  on  everybody  killing  their  man,  it  may  be 
gas  lookout,  in  fact  anything.  Assume  you  fail  to  get  your  man,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  bullet  hits  you  before  you  reach  him,  but  assume  you  close 
with  your  man,  he  gets  you  because  he  was  1/5  of  a  second  quicker 
than  you.  It  means  somebody  else  has  got  to  do  your  bit  for  you 
and  not  only  kill  his  man  but  yours  as  well.  This  should  bring  home 
to  you  something  else.  You,  thanks  to  Papa’s  training,  have  had  ad¬ 
vantages  thousands,  in  fact  the  great  majority  of  those  in  the  ranks, 
have  not  had.  They  have  not  had  the  habit  of  success  instilled  in 
them.  True  they  are  trying  and  soldiering  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
but  they  have  not  had  that  training  in  youth  which  gives  them  that 
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margin  of  1/5  of  a  second  advantage.  They  fall,  it  is  your  duty  to 
do  your  bit.  This  translated  into  what  Papa  has  tried  to  instill  into 
us  for  years  is  “Always  carry  your  load  and  be  prepared  to  carry  the 
other  fellow’s  as  well.” 

Devotedly  your  brother, 

Frank 


August  4,  1918 

It  seems  ages  since  I  have  written  you,  but  it  is  not  really  so  very 
long,  about  two  weeks — quite  a  lot  has  happened  in  that  time,  howT- 
ever. 

Was  in  Calais  for  the  biggest  raid  they  ever  had.  Tried  to  leave 
the  night  before  but  red  tape  tied  me  up.  Went  to  a  hotel  but  for¬ 
tunately  it  was  full.  Next  morning — no  hotel.  Seventeen  killed  and 
forty  odd  wounded,  a  building  150  feet  from  the  hotel  I  slept  in  de¬ 
molished,  altogether  a  rather  interesting  three  hours.  Fifty  odd 
killed  in  all. 

Was  in  the  gay  city  the  next  night.  Went  to  the  Guaranty  Trust 
and  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  how  deeply  I  felt  when  I  found  out 
what  you  had  done  for  me.  Drew  $500  and  opened  a  checking  ac¬ 
count  there.  Feel  sure  this  is  all  I  will  need,  as  I  draw  $153  a  month 
now  and  as  am  seeing  real  service,  not  much  call  for  money.  I  woke 
up  with  a  start  distinctly  hearing  a  crash  and  seeing  the  Franklin 
all  smashed  and  Father  hurt.  Immediately  cabled  but  as  no  answer 
has  come  am  feeling  reassured  again.  Took  the  life  right  out  of  me 
for  a  while. 

Saw  a  couple  of  army  friends  from  Veracruz,  now  Lieut.  Cols, 
and  Cols,  on  the  General  Staff  and  was  remembered.  Thought  about 
my  feet  on  the  desk,  however,  when  I  was  talking  to  them.  A  good 
lesson  Carl  and  Joe  should  remember,  you  can  never  tell  when  an 
impression  formed  of  you  is  going  to  react,  so  always  make  it  good. 
Who  would  have  dreamed  then,  if  I  had  played  up  to  snuff  and  im¬ 
pressed  those  men  they  would,  four  years  later,  be  able  to  place  me 
somewhere  on  a  staff  which  might  mean  years  of  added  health  and 
life.  Not  that  I  am  growling  about  the  line,  but  want  to  point  out 
to  the  kids  the  result  of  looseness  back  firing.  You  have  tried  to 
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teach  me,  but  I  suppose  they  will  have  to  learn  from  experience 
also. 

Had  a  wonderful  time  to  find  my  outfit  after  leaving  P.  Lo¬ 
cated  Divisional  Hdqts.  O.K.  then  Brigade  and  then  the  fun  started. 
Div.  Hq.  gave  us  (4  of  us)  a  truck  to  “ride”  to  Regt.  Hdqts.  Left 
Brigade  Hq.  about  7  p.m.  with  vague  directions  about  the  Regt. 
(P.  C.  Post  of  Command).  Looked  for  them  until  2  a.m.  under  con¬ 
tinuous  shell  fire  without  any  trace  of  them,  tho  was  so  close  to  the 
lines  could  see  and  hear  rifle  fire.  Had  left  the  truck  back  by  the 
artillery.  Quit  in  disgust,  as  I  was  evidently  in  the  wrong  division 

sector.  Picked  up  about  a  dozen  wounded  from  the - Division.  It 

was  of  course  raining.  It  always  does,  but  in  the  morning  saw  the 
most  beautiful  rainbow  have  ever  seen.  Got  the  wounded  to  the 
truck  and  thence  to  the  first  aid  station.  Reported  back  to  Brigade 
Hdqts.  Started  back  again  in  the  a.m.,  this  time  with  more  specific 
instructions.  Got  there  to  be  informed  they  had  moved  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  to  a  place  which  necessitated  about  five  miles  walking.  I  went. 
Found  another  Rgt.  who  were  in  telephonic  connection  with  the 
Regt.  I  wanted  to  get  to.  I  found  it  was  just  about  200  yards  from 
where  I  had  been  in  the  a.m.  Was  I  mad, — damn  mad  and  then 
some.  Nothing  to  do  but  go  back,  so  went.  Found  the  Col.  to  be  an 
old  Veracruz  Capt.,  crusty  and  inefficient — he  has  been  relieved  in 
the  last  few  days,  to  our  joy. 

Was  assigned  to  the  first  Bn.  and  thence  to  Co.  B.  The  Bn.  was 
commanded  by  a  first  Lieut,  and  all  the  Co.’s  by  2nd  Lts.  borrowed 
from  other  units.  I  have  been  a  company  commander  for  the  past 
week,  so  you  can  see  how  badly  shot  up  we  were.  In  my  company 
42  men  lived  out  of  250,  other  companies  more  or  less  the  same.  Was 
relieved  today  by  the  return  of  an  old  Lieut,  from  the  Hospital,  a 
very  fine  lad. 

The  cost  in  men  has  been  fearful.  Imagine  sending  21  men  out  to 
capture  a  nest  of  48  machine  guns  and  no  artillery  preparations  and 
not  learning  from  the  first  lesson.  Before  the  party  finished  over  500 
were  piled  up  in  front  of  them.  Somebody  finally  woke  up  and 
shelled  the  place  for  19  hours  using  up  over  $1,000,000  worth  of 
ammunition.  That  is  just  an  instance.  Let’s  hope  we  learn.  You 
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have  doubtless  read  of  the  glorious  way  we  went  into  battle  and  the 
successful  results!  !  ! 

The  news  tonight  is  very  encouraging  and  if  certain  things  mate¬ 
rialize,  we  have  heard  about,  confidentially,  would  not  be  surprised 
to  be  home  Xmas  after  next.  I  told  you  1,000,000  Americans  could 
not  be  held  in  leash.  Take  it  from  me,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  quiet  American  sector.  The  French  say  all  our  troops  are  shock 
troops,  quite  a  compliment.  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  we  were  not 
in  this  from  the  start.  The  war  would  now  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

I  missed  the  fighting  by  a  few  hours.  The  day  I  joined,  we  acted 
as  a  flank  support  and  only  stayed  at  the  front  twTo  days  and  a  half 
and  went  back  into  so-called  rest,  the  shell  fire  bothered  us  for  some 
time. 

Today  we  really  got  to  a  place  where  we  can  rest  and  break  in 
the  new  men — replacements — we  have  received.  It  will  mean  about 
ten  hours  a  day  hard  work,  but  the  ten  hours  is  better  than  twenty- 
four.  When  I  joined  the  men  had  not  had  their  clothes  off  for  over 
thirty  days  and  my  Company  Commander  had  not  had  his  shoes  off 
for  eighteen  days.  They  were  all  in.  Cooties  and  I  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  for  a  while  were  on  intimate  terms,  but  glad  to  say  this 
acquaintance  has  been  broken  off  to  be  renewed  in  a  few  weeks,  I 
expect. 

Cabled  you  my  address — that  is  to  say  wrote  Garritus  to  cable 
you. 

Must  ring  off,  as  it  is  dark  and  useless  to  say  no  lights. 

August  11,  1918 

I  have  been  reading  over  your  letter  written  from  San  Antonio, 
as  have  just  connected  with  my  bedding  roll  again,  after  several 
weeks  absence  and  agree  absolutely  the  Germans  will  be  a  small  dot 
on  the  map  by  the  end  of  1919  and  believe  me  they  are  going  to  have 
an  awful  dose  of  cramps  before  this  fall  is  over.  I  have  thought  all 
along  it  would  be  a  two  year  fight,  but  am  beginning  to  feel  hope¬ 
ful  it  might  collapse  as  suddenly  as  it  started.  The  news  you  are 
reading  now  is  only  a  forerunner  to  a  grand  jolt,  which  might  not 
be  very  long  delayed,  if  things  pull  through  O.  K.  and  then,  if  that 
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goes  right,  another  drive  which  should  really  make  them  come  to 
their  senses.  As  for  Germany’s  winning  the  war  this  year  or  any 
other,  it  is  absolutely  impossible.  They  may  make  a  few  drives  to  try 
to  relieve  pressure  on  some  of  their  fronts,  but  we  are  coming  to 
such  a  point  we  have  enough  in  reserves  to  keep  going  wherever  we 
see  fit  and  to  h~l  with  their  drives.  They  have  got  something  dif¬ 
ferent  to  buck  up  against  now.  Incidentally,  to  add  to  my  hopeful¬ 
ness,  we  have  a  new  Colonel,  who  strikes  me  as  being  a  man  and 
from  his  talk  this  morning,  I  feel  that  Carl’s  and  Joe’s  chances  of 
collecting  my  life  insurance  have  diminished  considerably. 

We  are  going  way  back  for  training  and  reorganization  for  thirty 
days  and  by  that  time  things  should  be  humming.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  going  into  a  fight  under  reasonable  conditions,  but  I  must 
say  it  is  discouraging  to  have  to  walk  and  take  men  into  a  slaughter 
pen  like  cattle.  However,  those  days  and  powers  that  ordered  same 
have  changed,  so  don’t  worry.  Have  not  had  any  mail  for  ages  and 
am  hoping  my  old  outfit  will  forward  me  some  any  day.  Have  writ¬ 
ten  for  same,  but  the  Lord  only  knows  where  they  are  now.  Was 
told  this  morning  they  had  come  out  of  the  old  sector  and  were 
down  in  this  present  mixup.  If  this  is  so,  will  probably  never  get  it. 

Nothing  new  as  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned;  have  been 
sleeping  in  a  bed  ^very  night,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  than  you 
can  really  hope  for  over  here,  so  everything  is  “tres  bon” — also  three 
good  meals  every  day,  which  by  no  means  ruffles  my  temper. 

Best  wishes  to  all  at  120  and  love  to  the  kids. 

Frank 

At  Home 
August  20,  1918 

My  Darling  Boy: 

I  have  been  expecting  another  wire  from  you  giving  your  address 
so  I  could  cable  you  our  joy — first  because  you  were  safe  and  sound 
and  second  because  your  steadiness  of  purpose  and  hard  work  have 
earned  your  commission.  You  have  played  the  game  as  only  it  should 
be  played — from  the  ranks,  with  each  upward  step  earned  by  ability 
and  hard  work.  The  short  year  you  have  had  as  a  private  and  non- 
com.  will  be  invaluable  to  you.  You  can  see  and  understand  all 
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points  of  view  now  and  make  allowances  for  the  private  and  help 
him  to  good  soldiering  as  you  would  be  unable  to  do  had  you  not 
passed  thru  the  mill  yourself. 

Your  letter  to  Carl  and  Joe  was  a  beautiful  one  and  shows  us 
your  development  has  been  all  we  could  hope  for — and  that  was 
very  much,  Dear  Boy,  for  our  hopes  for  you  have  always  been  great. 
You  are  really  at  the  beginning  now  of  the  great  trial  of  your  life. 
The  training  you  have  had,  the  hardships  you  have  passed  were 
preparatory.  That  you  will  acquit  yourself  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
yourself,  we  all  know.  This  does  not  mean  we  expect  you  to  be  rash, 
on  the  contrary  the  best  soldier  thinks  and  plans  at  every  step ;  obeys 
orders,  of  course,  regardless  of  his  own  views  but  thin\s  how  to  obey 
them  with  all  possible  safety  to  his  men  and  himself.  Your  instructors 
told  you  they  were  preparing  you  to  live  for  your  country  not  die 
for  it.  That  is  the  whole  story:  constant  thought  and  planning  to  be 
always  ready  to  meet  the  unexpected.  Your  men  on  their  toes,  not 
because  of  iron  discipline  but  because  their  leader  sets  the  pace  and 
they  will  follow  thru  Hell-fire  itself.  A  discipline  the  result  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  is  necessary  for  their  safety  and  the  cause  they  fight  for. 
A  discipline  that  comes  from  respect  and  love  for  their  officers.  The 
object  of  discipline  should  never  be  discipline  itself,  but  because  it 
refines  the  tools  with  which  to  accomplish  the  work,  because  it  makes 
every  part  a  perfect  unit  of  a  great  whole  which  is  the  American 
Army! 

Our  Boys  “Over  There”  are  writing  history  which  will  thrill  the 
hearts  of  all  future  generations  of  Americans  as  it  is  thrilling  ours 
today.  The  success  comes  because  each  of  them  thinks  and  acts  on 
the  instant.  Your  letter  to  Carl  and  Joe  shows  you  have  grasped  this 
fully — cultivate  it  until  it  is  an  automatic  habit;  therein  lies  the  best 
safety  for  yourself  and  those  you  lead — and  to  your  own  dear  life, 
my  Boy.  Rashness  is  never  right,  you  jeopardize  all  you  have  been 
trained  for,  if  you  give  way  to  it.  Coolness  and  quickness  of  decision, 
therein  lies  all  the  best  in  your  great  undertaking.  We  are  very 
proud  of  you,  Frank,  Mr.  Rathbone,  too,  when  he  received  your 
letter  today  filled  up  and  said  “He’s  all  right.”  You  know  from  him 
that  meant  much. 

You  are  right  about  having  the  salary  cut  off,  it  showed  the 
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proper  view  point.  We  address  the  Gty.  Trst.  Co.,  Paris.  We  do  not 
know  where  you  are  but  know  you  will  advise  us  as  soon  as  you  can. 

The  Hermans  on  (tug)  and  Sco-Mex  sailed  for  Tampico  Satur¬ 
day  last.  She  is  a  fine  boat  but  cost  over  twice  her  estimate  ($250,000) . 
We  have  had  to  give  up  Herold  much  to  my  regret.  Are  now  build¬ 
ing  a  17,500  barrel  concrete  barge  which  looks  good,  ready  in  about 
two  months.  Age  limit  now  18  to  45.  Carl  is  eager  to  enlist  and  I 
suppose  we  must  let  him. 

A  wire  came  thru  from  the  Gty.  Trst.  you  were  well  on  the  15th. 
May  God  grant  you  so  continue,  Darling  Boy.  Both  of  us  send  a 
heart  full  of  love. 

Dad 

Southern  Oil  and  Transport  Corp. 

120  Broadway 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  10, 1918 

My  Darling  Boy: 

Your  smiling  face  is  looking  down  on  me  now  from  the  top  of 
my  desk.  And  my  heart  is  reaching  out  to  you  with  a  yearning  so 
deep  to  be  with  you  in  your  time  of  great  trial.  That  you  will  meet 
all  that  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  you  with  a  stout  heart  I  am 
very  sure,  my  Boy.  Your  letters  to  Carl  and  Joe  have  been  a  great 
inspiration  to  them  and  have  done  much  to  bring  them  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  things  that  are  worth  while.  Carl  is  disconsolate  because 
the  doctors  have  turned  him  down — valvular  leakage  of  the  heart. 
He  is  hoping,  tho  that  another  year  will  cure  him.  In  fact  the  doc¬ 
tor  told  him  his  progress  had  been  wonderful  and  very  exceptional 
in  such  cases. 

I  am  so  glad  you  did  not  get  into  the  “melee”  you  described — 
though  I  suppose  you  were  disappointed  in  not  being  there.  There 
will  be  plenty  more.  The  more  you  learn  and  see  of  it  the  better  care 
you  can  take  of  yourself  and  men.  Don’t  be  reckless,  my  Son.  Your 
greatest  value  to  the  Service  is  to  preserve  yourself  and  your  men. 
Constant  forethought  and  scheming  to  circumvent  the  Hun — con¬ 
stant  preparation  against  surprise — constant  caution  against  the 
natural  tendency  to  “bull’  the  thing  through  is  Foch’s  tactics  against 


the  wild  Hun  and  by  such  degree  as  all  his  men  pursue  these  tactics 
will  they  be  worthy  of  that  great  leader  and  add  maximum  efficiency 
to  the  whole  machine. 

The  work  our  boys  are  doing  in  France  has  brought  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  a  white  heat  of  patriotism  and  there  are  few  pacifists 
now  anywhere.  I  expect  the  Hun  to  stand  on  the  Old  Hindenburg 
Line — and  also  as  surely  I  expect  him  to  be  flanked  out  of  it.  View¬ 
ing  the  whole  line — It  would  seem  the  next  great  Allied  Drive 
might  come  through  Verdun.  It  is  easier  to  go  down  stream  than 
up.  If  the  Americans  can  ever  get  into  the  streams  that  lead  into 
head  waters  of  the  Rhine — blasting  their  way  through  the  first  hard 
line  that  faces  them,  the  going  to  Berlin  will  be  easier.  An  ungener¬ 
ous  heart  always  quails  when  the  pressure  gets  too  great.  You  may 
be  sure  the  Hun  is  a  poor  loser.  But  whether  he  is  or  not  he  will 
sooner  or  later  throw  up  his  hands.  Ships  are  now  going  off  the 
ways,  every  day.  The  lethargy  of  the  American  people  is  shaken  off. 
They  have  burst  the  bonds  of  repression  that  have  for  years  held 
them. 

Those  of  us  who  must  stay  and  play  a  minor  part  will  bend 
every  effort  to  support  the  brave  souls  who  offer  their  all.  It  is 
terrible  to  have  you  in  it,  my  darling  Boy  and  be  nowhere  near  to 
give  a  helping  hand — but  it  would  be  unbearable  were  you  else¬ 
where  at  this  time. — I  believe  and  hope  you  will  come  back  safe  to 
us — and  I  want  to  have  a  nest  for  you  when  you  do  come.  I  imagine 
you  will  be  invited  to  Miss  Metz’  wedding.  She  is  a  dear  girl.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  man  who  storms  her  heart.  God  speed  him  for  us  all. 
May  the  man  who  gets  her  realize  her  worth  and  hold  her  in  the 
high  esteem  she  deserves.  [Referring  to  the  probable  attack  on  the 
Metz  fortress.] 

There  is  little  to  tell  you  of  the  office.  Mr.  Wallace  and  Charlie 
Rathbone  frequently  ask  after  you  as  do  all  in  the  office.  We  are 
very  busy — with  the  concrete  barge — 15,000  bbls.  ready  in  about  ten 
days,  I  hope.  The  Tug  Hermanson  is  now  in  operation.  Have  built 
a  tank  at  Aransas  Pass,  Texas  and  are  delivering  some  oil  there, 
through  Sunset  Oil  Co.  which  we  control.  Having  the  Devil’s  old 
time  to  get  steel  to  finish  the  tankers  for  Vacuum  Oil  Co.  Labor 
ruining  the  country.  Everything  “MacAdooed”  or  “Burlisonized” — 
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but  no  longer  “Bakerized”  thank  God.  The  people  are  beginning  to 
see. 

Mexico  is  or  will  be  ripe  for  attention  as  soon  as  this  war  is  over. 
Carranza  doing  his  best  to  confiscate  oil  properties — and  making 
headway.  We  are  afraid  to  “offend  him  now.”  Still  a  lingering 
“pride”  I  presume.  [Referring  to  Woodrow  Wilson’s  remark  about 
being  “too  proud  to  fight.”] 

Your  cables  through  Garritas  Paris  are  most  welcome,  my  Son. 
Please  have  them  sent  frequently,  they  let  us  know  you  are  safe.  The 
mails  are  so  uncertain,  or  rather  certain  to  be  delayed.  Your  darling 
Mother  is  cheerful  but  her  feelings  will  break  through  at  times.  I 
can’t  tell  you  what  a  comfort  your  letters  are  to  us.  Captain  Burn¬ 
side  has  spoken  most  beautifully  of  you  to  his  wife.  Said  “he  did  not 
realize  what  a  fine  boy  we  had!”  Well,  we  do,  just  the  same. 

A  heart  full  of  love,  my  Darling  Boy, 

Dad 

Mother  writes  you  regularly,  does  not  know  I  am  writing. 

At  Home 
October  8,  1918 

My  Darling  Boy: 

Telegrams  from  Garritas  are  the  best  news  that  comes  to  us 
these  days  because  they  tell  us  you  are  well  and  safe.  That  you  are 
on  the  Regimental  Staff  is  comforting.  It  further  shows  you  have 
shown  ability  and  fitness  or  you  would  not  have  been  chosen.  There 
is  little  to  tell  you  that  is  good  from  the  office.  The  concrete  boat 
will  not  be  finished  until  spring.  Cannot  work  on  it  during  winter. 
The  two  tankers  which  should  have  long  since  finished  are  lagging 
for  lack  of  material.  It  is  coming  in  now  however  and  we  hope  to 
finish  them  before  Christmas.  Indications  are  the  Navy  will  give  us 
14 — 500  ton  oil  barges  with  engines  to  be  used  for  bunkering  battle 
ships,  etc.  Were  up  there  today  and  passed  on  it.  If  we  get  the  job 
no  difficulties  about  material  as  Navy  has  right  of  way  over  every¬ 
thing. 

The  Emergency  Fleet  has  at  last  discovered  they  must  have 
Mexican  oil.  Are  very  much  frightened  now  because  they  have  made 
no  provision  to  get  it.  Have  made  some  plans  for  converting  their 
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wooden  ships  into  oil  carriers — which  I  am  unofficially  informed  are 
to  be  accepted.  I  propose  putting  hollow  bulkheads  on  either  end  of 
engines  and  boilers  and  filling  it  with  water  so  any  oil  leakage  will 
float  up  to  the  top  and  drain  overboard  thus  insuring  against  it  get¬ 
ting  into  the  engine  room  space.  Similar  bulkheads  each  end  of  ship 
so  oil  and  gas  cannot  get  out  of  space  intended  for  it.  Intend  cover¬ 
ing  tunnel  of  shaft  in  same  way.  So  oil  cannot  get  into  shaft  tunnel. 
You  see  engines  in  these  ships  are  not  aft  as  in  an  oil  ship  but  are 
amid  ships.  Thus  while  it  is  not  of  course  ideal  it  makes  it  possible 
to  use  wooden  ships  as  oil  carriers.  They  are  of  little  use  for  anything 
else  and  badly  needed  for  that.  The  Government  architect  approves 
the  idea.  Have  been  told  would  be  called  on  to  convert  six  of  them. 
Veremos!  I  certainly  would  like  to  do  my  bit.  If  it  comes  off  will  go 
to  Aransas  Pass  to  do  the  job,  where  weather  conditions  are  good, 
and  timber  close.  Hope  to  get  vessels  in  our  oil  service  by  this  means. 
The  tug  Hermanson  is  working  between  Tampico  and  Aransas  tow¬ 
ing  oil  barges.  We  have  secured  150  acres  of  land  and  have  erected 
a  tank  there.  It  all  promises  well  for  the  future.  Hermanson  is  a  fine 
boat,  offered  $300,000  for  her.  The  new  stern  wheeler  Scomex  arrived 
in  Tampico  safely  but  there  is  little  oil  moving.  No  bottoms  to  de¬ 
liver  over  sea. 

Mr.  W.  A.  White  took  several  suits  of  woolen  underwear  for  you 
but  writes  he  has  been  unable  to  get  in  touch  with  you.  I  append 
his  address,  so  write  him  how  to  get  it  to  you.  We  are  not  allowed 
to  send  you  packages  unless  you  send  us  an  official  order  to  do  so. 
Look  into  this  there  and  send  us  orders  for  whatever  you  need.  Ask 
your  Colonel  about  it. 

Mother  is  becoming  more  set  in  her  ways  ever  since  she  has  a 
new  house  all  her  own.  I  see  bankruptcy  ahead  if  we  keep  on  buying 
furniture.  Secured  a  fine  pool  table  and  billiards,  for  our  boys.  Am 
expecting  many  a  good  game  with  my  Soldier  Boy.  I  wanted  to  buy 
a  cow  but  Mother  insisted  there  were  “goats”  enough,  for  any  pur¬ 
poses,  and  drew  the  line.  The  new  house  is,  as  Carl  and  Joe  would 
say,  “a  peach.”  We  bought  it  at  a  bargain,  fifteen  rooms,  three  car 
garage,  brick,  steam  heated.  It  is  the  large  house  with  Green  Gables 
on  Mamaroneck  Road,  next  to  the  large  white  house  which  is  the 
last  before  you  turn  down  hill  to  Gedney  Farms.  You  will  remember 
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it.  I  have  always  wanted  one  of  those  three  houses.  Mother  found 
it  Saturday  and  we  bought  it  Sunday.  Knew  it  as  a  “snap”  at  once. 
Stable  under  garage  for  cow  and  two  horses.  We  will  take  care  of 
the  “goats”  in  the  dwelling.  The  Franklin  car  drives  fine  when 
Mother  turns  the  right  handles  and  fills  it  with  gasoline  occasionally. 
It  is  sure,  however,  to  cultivate  a  fine  herd  of  “goats.”  We  are  hop¬ 
ing  Peace  is  nearer.  You  were  certainly  right  about  the  American 
boys.  They  have  turned  the  tide — but  I  do  wish  you  were  back,  my 
Boy.  Nothing  else  much  matters. 

Devotedly 

your 

Dad 

Southern  Oil  and  Transport  Corp. 

120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

October  18, 1918 

Lieutenant  Frank  de  Ganahl, 

Seventh  Infantry, 

American  Expeditionary  Forces.  (France) 

My  Darling  Boy: 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leon  H.  Watts,  who  is  a  Lieut, 
in  the  “Canadian  Engineers,  Overseas  Military  Forces  of  Canada, 
France.”  You  may  recall  Leon  H.  Watts  as  having  been  in  charge 
of  the  accounting  department  of  the  Producers  Terminal  Company 
during  construction.  I  trust  you  will  look  him  up  if  you  can.  Your 
last  letter  came  yesterday  and  I  am  sorry  things  are  not  going  just 
“according  to  Hoyle”  but  you  must  remember,  my  Son,  that  there 
must  be  more  or  less  friction  in  such  a  large  force. 

I  recall  a  most  beautiful  entry  from  the  note  book  of  one  of  our 
soldiers  who  unfortunately  was  called  to  his  final  rest.  I  enclose  it  to 
you.  It  was  published  as  one  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Advertisements 
and  you  may  rest  assured  has  gone  to  the  heart  of  every  American 
who  has  read  it.  I  can  conceive  of  no  higher  standard  than  a  man 
can  set  for  himself  than  that  of  this  boy  and  I  know  my  darling  Boy, 
while  you  have  not  given  voice  to  these  thoughts  that  the  same  spirit 
is  in  you.  The  splendid  work  that  has  been  done  by  our  boys  has 
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compensated  for  the  six  years  we  have  felt  ourselves  oppressed.  The 
American  people  have  at  last  asserted  themselves  and  the  German  is 
now  on  his  last  legs.  Nothing  less  than  a  thorough  and  complete  job 
is  called  for  and  I  believe  that  our  people  will  demand  this  regard¬ 
less  of  the  Pacifists. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  first  response  to  Germany,  while  it  did  not  meet 
with  full  favor,  was  thought  by  many  to  have  been  a  diplomatic 
move  as  the  Germans  in  their  plea  for  peace  had  accepted  the  four¬ 
teen  conditions.  The  press  of  the  country  commented  upon  this  in 
unmistakable  terms  and  Mr.  Wilson  doubtless  was  influenced  in  his 
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second  note  and  referred  the  question  of  Armistice  to  Foch.  Any¬ 
thing  short  of  complete  annihilation  of  German  Military  Power 
can  only  be  a  truce  and  those  of  you  who  have  offered  their  all 
to  pledge  the  world  to  Democracy,  I  know  feel  the  same  way. 
Things  are  jogging  along  here  pretty  much  the  same  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  we  have  secured  an  additional  barge  for  the  Sunset  Oil 
Company,  which  goes  into  operation  this  week.  This  should  make 
our  deliveries  between  40,000  and  50,000  per  month  at  Aransas  Pass. 
We  also  have  closed  a  contract  with  the  Navy  for  ten  small  tankers. 
Mr.  Gaut,  who  is  in  Washington,  telegraphed  me  to  this  effect  yes¬ 
terday.  It  also  looks  as  though  the  pamphlet  on  oil  was  bearing  fruit. 
The  Emergency  Fleet  is  now  converting  some  of  their  wooden  ves¬ 
sels  to  oil  carriers. 

We  are  having  quite  a  time  getting  settled  in  the  new  house  but 
it  will  never  be  furnished  until  my  Boy  is  back  and  helping  us  to 
enjoy  it.  Mother  is  out  buying  rugs  today,  for  which,  however,  there 
is  little  cash  left  after  our  indulgence  in  Liberty  Bonds,  which  of 
course  is  above  everything  else. 

With  a  heart  full  of  love,  I  am 

Devotedly 

Dad 


Green  Gables 

Old  Mamaroneck  Road,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Oct.  24,  1918 

My  Darling  Boy: 

Your  letter  to  Carl  was  so  full  of  wisdom  and  so  well  written  I 
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wish  to  congratulate  you  on  it.  It  will  do  him  a  world  of  good.  I 
can  see  that  you  have  matured  and  broadened  in  thought  and  evi¬ 
dence  a  wisdom  few  men  of  your  age  have  attained.  Better  than  all 
your  letters,  my  Boy,  was  your  cable  of  the  3rd  for  it  told  us  you 
were  well  and  safe  and  was  dated  ten  days  after  your  letters.  I  can¬ 
not  convey  to  you  how  it  relieves  us  to  have  the  one  word  “Well” 
flashed  over  the  cable,  so  please,  if  you  can,  cable  us  weekly. 

I  am  just  back  from  Philadelphia,  where  I  went  over  plans  for 
converting  the  Emergency  Fleet,  wooden  ships  to  oil  carriers.  Their 
Naval  Architect,  Doctor  Sadler  approves  our  plans  so  we  may  get  a 
wooden  ship  or  two  into  our  oil  service.  They  are  a  failure  for  trans¬ 
atlantic  service  and  are  not  good  for  much  else  than  oil  service  for 
short  hauls.  Our  terminal  is  at  Aransas  Pass,  386  miles  from  Tam¬ 
pico.  We  have  just  closed  on  ten  small  500  ton  oil  tankers  for  the 
Navy.  So  Newburg  will  have  all  it  can  do  for  the  next  year. 

The  country  was  mad  all  through  when  Mr.  Wilson  started 
Peace  talk  but  he  has  now  taken  a  firm  stand  and  promises  in  effect 
to  stand  for  unconditional  surrender,  which  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
only  thing  to  do.  Let  us  hope  he  sticks  to  it. 

Your  description  of  the  battle  with  the  cooties  was  very  funny — 
but  we  know  how  far  the  facts  were  from  a  joke. 

Peggy  Lambert  called  last  night  all  dressed  up  in  uniform.  She 
is  a  little  “Dear.”  Fell  in  love  with  her  at  sight.  Think  Mother  is 
jealous!  I  do  hope  she  comes  to  see  us  often. 

The  new  house  we  are  just  beginning  to  like.  It  is  really  very 
lovely — and  only  wants  you,  dear  old  Kid,  to  make  life  all  it  should 
be.  A  line  or  a  cable  whenever  you  can,  to  know  you  are  safe  and 
sound  changes  life  from  drab  to  sunshine. 

Devotedly, 

Dad 

At  Home,  Nov.  28,  1918 

My  Dearest  Boy: 

Your  letters  of  October  26th  and  November  4th  came  a  few  days 
since,  so  we  know  that  you  are  intact  so  far  as  wounds  are  con¬ 
cerned — but  realize  you  have  had  a  severe  seige  of  the  “flu”  as  they 
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call  it  here.  More  people  have  died  with  this  than  all  the  Army 
casualties.  So  we  are  very  much  worried  about  you.  We  are  trying 
to  get  a  cable  through  to  you  asking  how  you  are  and  intimating 
your  suggestion  that  if  you  find  it  feasible,  to  stick  with  the  Forces 
until  all  our  troops  are  withdrawn.  The  experience  from  now  on 
will  be  invaluable  to  you,  broadening  in  every  respect,  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  in  fact.  But  if  your  health  is  run  down  you  had  best  try  to 
come  home.  The  combination  of  gas  and  influenza  may  make  it 
dangerous  to  your  health.  Of  course  as  the  fighting  is  now  all  over 
they  will  probably  release  you  when  you  wish  to  come.  You  are  not 
in  the  Army  as  a  career  but  never-the-less,  the  general  knowledge  you 
will  absorb  from  now  on  will  be  not  only  valuable  but  very  interest¬ 
ing.  I  note  from  the  papers  that  your  old  Regiment  27th,  O’Ryan 
commanding,  will  start  home  at  once.  Your  being  now  in  the  7th. 
Regulars  may  mean  you  will  be  held  there  for  duty  in  Germany. 
The  Regulars  will  probably  be  the  last  to  return. 

There  is  still  some  chance  of  fighting.  The  “Bolshevist”  is  abroad 
in  the  land.  It  may  be  necessary  yet  for  the  Allies  to  establish  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Germany.  There  will  be  much  to  do  also  to  put  their  own 
houses  in  order  and  clean  them  from  this  spawn  spewed  by  the  Hun. 
The  inoculation,  like  influenza,  has  spread  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Wilson,  however,  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  cure  this  disease 
when  he  takes  charge  of  the  world’s  future  conduct  on  assuming  the 
reins  when  he  arrives  in  France.  The  U.  S.  feels  he  should  not  leave 
here  just  now,  but  our  people  are  very  selfish  to  wish  a  monopoly 
of  his  benign  influence  and  should  not  murmur  at  his  call  to  the  in¬ 
ternational  Helm.  Without  his  merciful  treatment  Germany  might 
never  again  become  one  of  the  family  of  Nations.  Of  course  he  has 
made  it  clear  in  many  ways  we  were  fighting  the  Kaiser  and  not 
the  German  people,  in  whom  he  sees  apparently  more  that  is  worthy 
than  do  men  of  ordinary  vision.  I  do  not  believe  he  will  hold  a  brief 
for  them  against  the  wishes  of  our  Allies — at  least  I  hope  not.  We 
were  too  late  in  entering  the  war  and  our  casualties  are  too  small  in 
comparison  to  claim  too  much  for  our  or  rather  our  President’s 
wishes.  This  fact  may  be  a  restraining  influence  and  our  Allies,  who 
have  paid  almost  all  the  bill  in  blood,  may  have  something  to  say 
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at  the  Peace  Table.  The  whole  world  would  gladly  live  in  one  that 
our  Great  President  could  so  eloquently  visualize.  If  one  could  only 
be  sure  his  means  to  the  end  would  accomplish  it. 

It  does  not  seem  impossible  the  U.  S.  may  yet  be  compelled  to 
adopt  the  autocratic  form  of  Government.  Who  would  make  a  finer 
Emperor  to  head  the  list  than  the  man  who  kept  us  out  of  the  war, 
the  terrible  war,  for  three  years  longer  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case?  Who  was  big  enough  in  soul  to  wish  a  “Peace  without 
Victory” — and  who  can  now  rise  superior  to  common  emotions  and 
possibly,  as  Christ  taught  “turn  the  other  cheek,”  when  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  is  revelling  in  a  desire  for  revenge.  I  wish  it  were 
in  me  to  rise  to  such  sublime  heights,  to  even  (while  I  fully  realize 
the  President’s  greatness  of  soul  and  future  world  vision)  acclaim 
his  tendency. 

What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  for  America  to  have  her  President 
called  by  the  great  of  all  Great  Nations  to  emphasize  the  fourteen 
commandments  for  Peace  which  he  and  he  alone  could  vision  as 
the  great  basis  on  which  the  future  nations  must  live  in  harmony. 
The  only  difficulty  I  see  lies  in  the  possibility  of  England  and  France 
not  being  of  his  mind.  Even  so  his  wonderful  fourteen  peace  condi¬ 
tions  cannot  but  have  some  effect  on  the  minds  of  others  at  the  Peace 
Table.  The  nature  of  this  influence  of  course  cannot  be  foreseen  with 
certainty.  They  have  had  much  upon  his  own  people.  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  does  not  agree  with  them.  There  are  many  other  carping 
minds.  When  the  President  announced  before  the  recent  elections 
that  a  failure  to  return  Democratic  majorities  in  House  and  Senate 
would  be  considered  by  him  as  a  rebuke  from  the  country,  he 
showed  the  stuff  he  was  made  of.  The  “knockers”  were  so  greatly 
in  the  majority  that  they  actually  returned  a  Republican  House  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-five  and  a  Republican  Senate  as  well.  They 
even  defeated  Mr.  Ford  after  the  President  had  made  known  his 
special  desire  to  have  him  elected.  It  never  phased  him  for  a  moment. 
He  accepted  the  rebuke  in  dignified  silence  and  proceeded  along  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way.  Men  of  this  type  are  all  too  rare.  They  are  of 
the  material  that  Kings  and  Emperors  are  made  from. 

I  should  really  not  like  to  see  the  United  States  with  a  King 
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even  though  it  were  Mr.  Wilson.  One  could  not  be  sure  who  would 
follow  him.  There  is  Mr.  Gompers  for  instance. 

I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Gompers  would  make  a  good  King.  The 
trouble  with  a  King  is  you  never  know  when  you  will  get  a  good 
one.  Mr.  Gompers  might  use  his  power  were  he  king  to  again  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  of  wages.  Even  now  in  his  private  capacity  or  rather 
as  Labor’s  Leader  he  has  announced  war  wages  will  continue  to 
be  paid  after  peace.  Is  not  that  fine  ?  He  promises  to  “fight  it  to  the 
bitter  end.” — if  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  scale.  I  know  of  a  case 
of  a  Negro  rivetter  who  made  $200.00  last  week  driving  rivets,  his 
holder  on  inside  made  $150.00  and  heater  boy  $100.00 — Now  that’s 
the  way  to  avoid  Bolshevism — pay  everybody  so  much  they  would 
have  no  complaint — But  my  fear  is  should  wages  be  further  in¬ 
creased  people  won’t  have  money  to  buy  with,  except  the  laborers 
who  earn  the  high  wages,  and  of  course  then  they  would  be  paying 
their  own  wages  and  buying  their  own  goods.  Just  how  Mr.  Gompers 
would  handle  the  situation  then  is  not  clear  to  me. — No,  I  would  not 
want  Mr.  Gompers  as  king,  that  is  sure.  Nor  Mr.  Wilson  either  unless 
I  were  quite  sure  his  successor  would  carry  out  to  a  safe  conclusion 
all  his  beautiful  conceptions.  Just  think  what  the  world  would  be  to 
live  in  if  he  does  get  the  fourteen  points  Peace  principles  over !  AND 
THEY  WORK! 

I  am  a  staunch  rooter  for  all  that  Mr  Wilson  sets  forth  as  the 
desired  end.  I  only  hope  some  one  does  not  spoil  it  all.  In  the  early 
days  I  was  doubtful  about  him.  I  am  not  now !  You  may  not  agree 
with  all  I  say,  don’t  worry  about  that.  Your  job  is  to  get  well  and 
stick  to  the  job  until  it  is  over.  Do  all  you  can,  see  all  you  can,  learn 
all  you  can  and  when  the  job  is  fully  finished  come  back  to  your 
old  Mother  and  Dad,  who  love  you  more  than  any  one  else  can. 

Dad 

-V*  -SI*  «V>  *\A.  .AA,  .AA,  AA  AA.  .VA  .AA.  «AA.  .\A.  .AA.  AA.  .AA.  *A A,  .AA.  .AA. 

TV*  ‘TV*  '7V'  '7V'  Tr  '7V'  '7T  '/V*  'TV'  'TV*  '7V'  '7V'  '7V*  '7V'  "77*  'TV-  'TV'  *7V*  '7V'  *7v*  VY* 

The  above  stars  are  the  necessary  grain  of  salt  with  which  to  read 
the  whole  letter,  my  darling  Boy.  Except  the  last  line . 

Mother  . 
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Address  Delivered  by  Frank  de  Ganahl  at  the  Annual  Dinner 
of  Fleetwings,  Inc.  on  December  20,  1939 

Members  of  Fleetwings’  Organization  and  Guests:  This  is  a 
festive  occasion,  because  of  the  Season,  for  you.  For  my  brother  and 
me,  but  I  feel  sure  for  all  of  you  who  knew  and  worked  with  him, 
it  is  a  sad  one,  as  it  is  the  first  at  which  we  have  not  had  the  in¬ 
spiring  presence  of  my  Father,  Mr.  Charles  F.  de  Ganahl. 

Fleetwings,  since  its  inception  by  him,  always  occupied  a  very 
large  part  of  his  interests  and  ambitions,  which  throughout  his  life 
were  devoted  to  the  development  of  new  industries,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  new  areas  in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  For  one  with  less 
vision  or  whose  motives  were  governed  solely  by  monetary  returns, 
Fleetwings  would  long  since  have  been  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Were  he  here  now,  he  would  rejoice  with  us  in  having  reached 
a  point  where  the  long  years  of  study  and  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
of  you,  under  the  leadership  of  my  brother,  gives  promise  of  bearing 
the  fruits  my  Father  always  strived  for,  namely — a  new  and  useful 
product  and,  increased  employment  resulting  in  more  opportunities 
for  advancement  for  those  so  engaged. 

Fleetwings  is  recognized  throughout  the  aircraft  industry  as 
outstanding  in  the  development  and  application  of  stainless  steel — 
its  application  and  use  is  growing  constantly — our  reputation  for 
workmanship  is  second  to  none,  not  only  in  stainless  but  in  other 
aircraft  metals.  Our  valve  systems  are  steadily  arousing  more  inter¬ 
est —  our  Engineering  Department  is  more  and  more  being  con¬ 
sulted  on  design  problems  by  others.  We  are  being  entrusted  with 
more  and  more  work  to  the  most  exacting  Air  Corps  specifications. 
Our  present  unfilled  orders  are  several  times  greater  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  our  history — other  large  orders  are  developing — we  are  greatly 
expanding  our  shop  equipment. 

You  all  realize  that  every  well  has  its  bottom — the  well  that  has 
supplied  development  funds  in  the  past  cannot  last  forever.  In  1938 
our  organization  would  have  made  a  profit  for  the  only  time  in  its 
history  except  for  developmental  costs  on  Seabirds.  It  is  at  this  time 
the  policy  of  the  management  to  devote  our  efforts  to  profitable  pro¬ 
duction,  continuing  only  such  developmental  efforts  as  we  have  al- 
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ready  contracted  for,  such  as  target  ships  and  basic  trainers,  which 
hold  every  promise  of  outstanding  success.  If  either  of  these  ships 
anywhere  nearly  approach  our  expectations,  Fleetwings  will  take  its 
place  amongst  the  important  companies  of  the  airplane  industry  and 
its  future  and  successful  continuance  be  assured.  Speed  in  getting 
these  proven  and  delivered  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

We  all  have  our  dreams  and  ambitions.  I  have  been  working  for 
the  last  twenty-nine  years  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  various  in¬ 
dustries  and  in  various  capacities,  my  first  job  being  as  a  bellow’s  boy 
to  a  Mexican  blacksmith  at  seven  and  a  half  cents  for  a  twelve  hour 
shift. 

My  predominant  dream  has  been  to  some  day  be  with  an  or¬ 
ganization  where  every  member  in  every  sphere  of  duty  was  a  par¬ 
ticipant.  The  organization  would  be  a  team  in  which  every  indi¬ 
vidual  was  a  partner — if  one  partner  or  group  of  partners  fail  in 
their  duties,  they  and  everyone  else  suffer — if  all  do  their  duties 
wholeheartedly  and  effectively,  the  team  and  every  member  of  it 
benefit.  In  this  team  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  man  merely 
having  a  job  and  making  it  last  as  long  as  possible  to  draw  pay  for 
it — he  will  not  last  as  he  would  be  cheating  his  partners  and  they 
would  not  stand  for  it.  Those,  who  through  experience  or  ability  in 
various  correlated  spheres  constitute  the  directional  centers  or  man¬ 
agement  of  this  team  will  be  looked  on  and  truly  be,  the  best  friends 
and  advisors  of  each  and  every  other  member  of  the  team. 

I  hope  that  Fleetwings  will,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  be  the 
realization  of  this  dream.  Thank  you. 


From  The  Fleetwings  Arrow 
July,  1942 


Published  at  Bristol,  Pa. 
by  Fleetwings,  Inc. 

Reviewing  the  Record 


By  Frank  de  Ganahl,  President  Fleetwings,  Inc. 

I  think  I  am  conservative  in  stating  that  the  Fleetwings  team  has 
been  outstanding  and  has,  for  the  last  three  years  taken  time  by  the 
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forelock  and  prepared  for  the  terrific  ordeal  which  we  saw  coming 
and  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  While  it  is  true  that  we  are 
entitled  to  take  pride  in  our  performance  to  date,  we — every  one 
of  us — must  realize  that  we  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  sit 
back  and  be  complacent.  Our  problems  are  being  intensified  many 
times.  The  value  of  every  minute  lost  is  now  so  great  that  it  is  im¬ 
measurable. 

All  of  us  must  realize  by  now  that  if  our  production  pace  for  the 
past  year  is  not  increased  many  times,  it  is  entirely  conceivable  that 
the  allotment  of  production  minutes,  hours  and  days  that  we  have 
left  can  quite  easily  prove  too  few.  The  war  has  probably  been 

lengthened  at  least  two  or  three  years  in  the  last  sixty  days  and 

every  day  that  passes  before  we  are  able  to  supply  our  fighting 
forces  with  the  vital  equipment  necessary,  not  only  prolongs  the 
war,  but  greatly  adds  to  the  number  of  our  men  who  will  lose  their 

lives  in  order  to  bring  us  the  victory  which  we  must  secure  if 

America,  as  we  know  it,  is  to  survive. 

The  Fleetwings  team  has  done  and  is  doing  well.  This  is  not 
enough  and  will  not  meet  the  desperate  situation  with  which  we 
are  faced.  Fleetwings  must  and  will  do  much  better.  Its  tempo  and 
attacking  spirit  must  intensify  many  times  so  that  our  fighting 
forces  in  the  field  can  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  fulfill  in  full 
measure  the  tremendous  task  that  is  ahead  of  them.  Every  minute 
that  we  lose  in  production — every  minute  that  man  does  not  give 
of  his  best — is  handicapping  and  endangering  every  one  of  us  and 
our  fighting  men.  Fleetwings  members  will  not  fail  to  fulfill  their 
duties  in  overflowing  measure. 


Praise 

Praise  for  the  way  Fleetwings  has  been  producing  aircraft  parts 
in  record  time  came  to  the  Company  last  month  in  a  letter  from 
the  general  manager  of  one  of  its  customers — a  large  prime  con¬ 
tractor.  (Necessary  censorship  rules  prohibit  our  printing  the  name 
of  the  contractor.)  The  message  follows: 

“We  believe  that  you  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 


have  recently  written  letters  to  this  Company  praising  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  our  airplanes  in  actual  service  against  the  enemy. 

We  want  you  to  know  how  much  we  appreciate  the  contribution 
that  you  as  a  supplier  to  our  Company  have  made  to  this  achieve¬ 
ment  and  we  hope  that  you  will  pass  along  to  your  employees  our 
sincere  thanks  for  their  help.” 


From  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 

March  14,  1942 


ATTACK  INDUSTRIES 

Perhaps  the  city  of  Bristol,  Pa.  has  given  a  lift  to  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  because  of  what  one  manufacturing  concern  situated  there  has 
done  in  painting  of  new  signs  on  its  property.  Fleetwings,  Inc.  is  an 
enterprise  engaged  in  aeronautical  manufacturing.  Fleetwings  has 
government  contracts  for  airplane  parts  for  use  in  the  war  now  rag¬ 
ing.  Frank  de  Ganahl  is  President  of  Fleetwings,  Inc.  He  got  a  bright 
idea.  It  really  was  a  good  one.  He  acted  upon  it.  He  called  in 
painters  and  told  them  what  he  wanted  done  and  this  sign  shortly 
appeared  on  the  place,  “ATTACK  PLANT.”  Mr.  de  Ganahl  ex¬ 
plained.  He  said:  “Attack  is  the  order  of  the  day,  not  defense.  We 
are  attacking  production  more  vigorously  every  day  so  that  our 
armed  forces  can  attack  the  enemy  soon  and  decisively.” 

We  have  been  calling  them  defense  industries  ever  since  we  be¬ 
gan  to  arm  ourselves.  It  was  our  “defense  program”  all  the  way 
through.  The  army  we  began  raising  under  the  new  draft  law  was 
a  defense  army.  Airplane  plants,  automotive  factories  at  work  on 
tanks  and  other  weapons  and  various  other  concerns  that  were  given 
government  contracts  were  “defense”  industries.  The  word,  defense, 
got  into  our  thinking,  into  our  speech  as  a  mater  of  course,  into  our 
action,  into  everything.  We  were  out  to  defend  ourselves. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  many  prominent  leaders  who  should  have 
known  better  wanted  the  defense  idea  to  be  so  imbedded  in  the 
thought  of  the  American  people  and  Washington  officials  that  we 
should  wait  till  the  enemy  came  over  here,  then  to  defend  ourselves. 
It  was  always  defense,  defense,  defense.  Most  of  the  fighting  we  have 


done  so  far  has  been  defensive  in  character.  It  got  little  in  the  way  of 
returns.  And  while  it  is  perfectly  understandable  that  our  defensive 
fighting  was  because  of  certain  limitations  we  could  not  over  come 
all  at  once,  the  fact  remains  that  defense  instead  of  offense  became  a 
sort  of  habit  with  us.  If  it  were  permitted  to  become  fixed,  if  we 
depended  upon  defense  in  our  thinking,  our  talking,  our  building, 
our  sacrifices,  our  fighting,  we’d  never  get  the  war  ended  and  we’d 
never  win  it.  Indeed  the  other  side  might  get  the  war  ended  in  its 
own  way. 

Attack  is  a  far  better  word.  Offense  sounds  better  in  American 
ears.  It  looks  better  on  paper.  It  is  a  more  descriptive  word  to  say 
our  industries  are  for  “attack”  instead  of  for  “defense.”  Let  us  call 
it  an  attack  program  as  we  build  the  things  we  need  to  crush  the 
enemy.  Let  us  call  it  an  attack  army,  an  attack  navy,  an  attack  air 
force.  Let  us  consider  ourselves  all  131,000,000  of  us  an  attacking  peo¬ 
ple  and  nation,  everlastingly  determined  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
enemy  and  to  end  it  our  way. 

Acceptance  Address  of  Frank  de  Ganahl,  President  of  Fleet- 
wings,  Inc.  at  Army-Navy  “E”  Production  Award  Ceremony, 

Plant  One,  February  25,  1943 

Colonel  Richardson,  Commander  Norton,  Guests  and  Fleet- 
wingers:  It  is  naturally  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  accept  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  men  and  women  of  Fleet  wings  Plant  One,  this  Army- 
Navy  “E”  Production  Award  pennant.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of 
us  when  I  say  that  this  award  is  accepted  not  solely  as  a  reward  for 
work  well  done  but  as  a  definite  token  of  the  obligation  on  all  of  us, 
individually  and  collectively,  to  devote  even  greater  efforts  and 
achieve  better  results  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

As  with  all  decorations  and  awards,  for  every  one  receiving  the 
award  there  are  many  others  who  have  done  equally  well  or  even 
better  than  the  one  singled  out  for  the  honor.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  avoid  this.  Unfortunately,  this  is  particularly  true  in  our  case.  We 
have  any  number  of  production  soldiers  who  were  formerly  at  Plant 
One  but  who,  because  of  the  outstanding  work  that  they  did  there, 
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have  been  transferred  to  Plant  Two  to  insure  Plant  Two  reaching 
its  peak  production  at  the  earliest  possible.  The  Army  and  Navy  au¬ 
thorities  have  ruled  that  only  those  engaged  in  the  activities  of  Plant 
One,  as  of  the  date  of  the  award — January  16th,  1943 — may  receive 
the  “E”  pin.  This  temporarily  leaves  many  entirely  worthy  mem¬ 
bers  of  Fleet  wings  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  not  receiving  the 
pin,  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  There  is,  of  course,  only  one 
remedy,  and  that  is  for  all  members  of  the  Fleetwings  team  to  in¬ 
tensify  their  individual  and  cooperative  efforts  so  that  the  balance  of 
the  team  will  receive  their  reward  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  Fleetwings  organization  differs  in  fundamental  concept 
from  the  average  run  of  organizations.  There  is  no  distinction  in 
aim,  or  difference  in  paths  leading  to  the  accomplishment  of  our 
purpose,  between  Management — so-called — on  the  one  hand,  and 
Labor — so-called — on  the  other.  We  are  mutually  dependent,  and 
one  cannot  survive  without  the  other.  We  therefore  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  refuse  to  distinguish  between  “Management”  and  “Labor.” 
Our  problems  are  the  same.  We  have  one  common  aim — and  that  is 
to  obtain  the  necessary  coordination  and  teamwork  to  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  production  and  hence  VICTORY  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment.  This  teamwork  and  coordination  must  be  carried  through 
after  Victory  to  insure  the  winning  of  the  peace. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  everyone  of  you  for 
your  cooperation,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  results,  and  to  ask  you 
to  here  and  now  pledge  that  your  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  Fleet¬ 
wings  team  will  be  intensified. 

I  repeat;  Fleetwings  is  a  team  and  although  technically  for  the 
present  ceremony  and  award,  there  is  a  Plant  One  and  a  Plant  Two, 
let  us  rectify  this  by  our  production  achievements  so  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  team  will  soon  be  wearing  the  “E”  pin.  I  thank  you. 

Letter  written  to  Vic,  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Fleetwings’  “Old 
Timers.”  From  what  I  have  heard  it  expresses  the  feeling  among 
many  of  the  men  at  Frank’s  retirement,  after  his  successful  and 
strenuous  efforts  to  build  up  Fleetwings  into  a  growing,  advancing 
power  among  the  airplane  builders  of  the  East  Coast. 


Bristol,  Pa.,  Oct.  3,  1943 


Dear  Mrs.  de  Ganahl: 

Somehow  I  thought  perhaps  that  Tom  could  say  it  for  me,  for 
both  of  us,  when  he  was  last  over  there.  Yet  the  thought  is  still  so 
constantly  with  us — and  we  want  both  you  and  Mr.  Frank  to  know 
it,  so  a  note,  as  I  originally  intended — a  note  to  say  what  a  very  real 
and  deep  sense  of  loss  we  feel  at  having  Mr.  Frank  no  longer  at  the 
helm  of  Fleetwings. 

We  realize — as  much  as  we  younger  ones  can — what  a  great 
drain  it  must  have  been  upon  him  to  build  up  Fleetwings  to  what 
it  is  today.  We  know,  however,  that  a  great  deal  of  what  was  done 
was  due,  aside  from  his  business  astuteness  to  Mr.  Frank’s  great  sin¬ 
cerity  and  high  ideals,  which  in  themselves  inspired  in  numbers  of 
his  employees  a  tremendous  loyalty  to  him  and  to  the  Company. 
Being  what  he  is  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  us,  I  know,  and  must 
have  meant  equally  much  to  a  good  many  others. 

The  thought  of  “Fleetwings,  Inc.”  always  gave  us  a  cozy  feeling 
of  belonging  to  one  of  Mr.  Frank’s  “teams” — made  up  of  a  number 
of  friendly  people  working  seriously  towards  a  common  goal — one 
we  had  practically  grown  up  with.  But  the  thought  of  “Fleetwings, 
Division  of — ”  sends  through  me,  at  least,  a  quick  pang,  a  sense  of 
loss,  for  all  the  changes  that  have  been  and  probably  will  be.  Fleet¬ 
wings  without  Mr.  Frank  will  never  be  the  same  to  us  and  we  have 
heard  similar  statements  from  most  of  the  “Fleetwingers”  who  are 
our  friends.  Mr.  Frank  was  and  will  continue  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us. 

We  just  wanted  you  to  know — and  to  know  also  that  we  send 
our  most  sincere  good  wishes  for  success  and  happiness  to  you  and 
Mr.  Frank  and  to  whatever  project  he  turns  to  next. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Barbara  E.  Knox 

In  an  effort  to  re-enter  the  services,  during  World  War  II,  Frank 
vigorously  reduced  his  weight,  but  his  age,  forty-nine,  caused  both 
Army  and  Navy  to  reject  him.  So  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Red 
Cross,  who  accepted  him  with  alacrity.  He  had  resigned  from  Fleet¬ 
wings,  Inc.  to  enter  the  war. 
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Before  leaving  for  England  he  thoughtfully  wrote  his  Mother, 
giving  her  a  set  of  his  service  ribbons.  The  letter  follows ; 

March  17,  1944 

Dear  Mother: 

In  case  you  might  want  them,  I  give  you  a  set  of  service  ribbons 
and  service  stripes  which  I  will  be  wearing  when  I  am  in  uniform 
on  the  other  side. 

The  red,  white  and  blue  part  is  a  silver  star  decoration ;  the  green, 
yellow  and  blue  part  is  Vera  Cruz  1914;  the  ribbon  with  the  stars  on 
it  is  the  Victory  Medal  for  service  in  the  last  war,  each  star  repre¬ 
senting  a  major  engagement  these  being  the  Second  Marne,  St. 
Mihiel  and  Meuse  Argonne,  (I  am  really  entitled  to  one  star  more 
for  service  in  a  defensive  sector  during  the  March  breakthrough  of 
the  Germans  in  1918) ;  the  black  is  for  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
Germany.  The  gold  service  stripes  are  for  six  months  European 
service.  I  am  just  about  thirty  days  short  of  the  third  stripe. 

Dearest  love, 
Frank 


These  ribbons  make  a  goodly  sight  and  I  am  very  proud  of  my 
three  fine  sons, 

Florence  W.  de  Ganahl 


1.  Frank  went  overseas  in  March  1944,  for  the  Red  Cross. 

2.  Was  appointed  Zone  Executive — Zone  3,  Great  Britain,  which 
comprised  the  Western  base  section  of  the  American  forces. 
This  covered  Scotland  and  the  western  half  of  the  British 
Isles,  down  to  and  including,  Bristol  Channel.  Headquarters 
at  Liverpool,  from  April  until  the  middle  of  June. 

3.  Appointed  Director  of  the  Clubmobile  Department,  United 
Kingdom,  including  Ireland,  and  also  had  charge  of  the  trans¬ 
channel  hospital  ship  service.  Headquarters,  London  June  to 
November,  1944. 

4.  November  1944,  to  May  1945,  Regional  Executive  in  charge 
of  combat  areas  of  the  American  forces  in  Europe,  including 
Advance  Communications  zones.  Headquarters  with  Twelfth 
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Army  group,  moving  as  they  moved — Verdun,  Luxembourg 
and  Weisbaden. 

5.  May  1945  to  the  end  of  March  1946,  Deputy  Commissioner  in 
charge  of  all  United  States  areas,  i.e.,  Germany,  Austria, 

5.  Czechoslovakia,  Berlin  and  Bremen.  Headquarters  Weisbaden. 

6.  His  wife,  Vic,  went  overseas  in  July,  1945  and  was  with  the 
Personnel  Health  and  Welfare  Department,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Weisbaden,  until  they  both  returned  home  in 
May,  1946. 

7.  Frank  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Freedom  for  his  Red  Cross 
services.  See  attached  letters  and  documents  pertaining  thereto. 


Letter  written  to  Frank  de  Ganahl  by  the  Red  Cross  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Frederick  A.  Carroll  from  the  Headquarters  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Europe,  referring  to  the  letter  of  appreciation 
sent  the  Red  Cross  from  the  General,  Commanding 
the  U.  S.  Ninth  Army,  on  June  24,  1945. 

July  4,  1945 

Mr.  Frank  de  Ganahl 
Deputy  Commissioner 
U.  S.  Occupied  Territory 
Weisbaden,  Germany 

Dear  Frank: 

Enclosed  is  copy  of  letter  received  yesterday  from  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  J.  E.  Moore,  Commanding  Headquarters  Ninth  U.  S.  Army.  I 
was  delighted  to  get  it,  and  know  you  will  be  very  much  pleased  with 
it.  I  have  acknowledged  this  to  General  Moore  and  also  enclose 
copy  of  my  letter. 

Sincerely 

(signed)  Frederick  A.  Carroll 
Commissioner 

Great  Britain  and  Western  Europe. 
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June  24,  1945 


Mr.  Frederick  A.  Carroll 

Commissioner,  American  Red  Cross 
Continental  Headquarters,  A.R.C. 

A.P.O.  887,  U.  S.  Army 

My  Dear  Mr.  Carroll  : 

Upon  the  eve  of  the  Ninth  Army’s  departure  from  Germany,  I 
should  like  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the  command  for  the  great 
assistance  and  cooperation  rendered  us  by  Mr.  Frank  de  Ganahl  of 
your  staff.  He  gave  profound  understanding  and  sympathetic  aid  to 
each  problem  of  a  Red  Cross  nature  with  which  we  were  confronted. 
Particularly  appreciated  were  the  assistance  and  advice  which  im¬ 
measurably  helped  us  in  the  development  of  the  Ninth  Army  Rest 
Area  in  Holland.  He  also  demonstrated  great  efficiency  and  speed  in 
the  Red  Cross  servicing  of  recovered  Allied  Prisoners  of  War 
through  out  Germany.  We  always  felt  that  any  request  which  we 
made  on  the  American  Red  Cross  would  be  executed  if  it  were  at 
all  possible  to  do  so.  Unfortunately,  General  Simpson  is  visiting  at 
the  present  time,  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  but  I  know  that  I  speak  for  him 
and  the  entire  command  when  I  say  that  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  de  Ganahl  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Germany. 

Very  sincerely, 

(signed)  J.  E.  Moore 
Major  General,  GSC. 
Commanding. 
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AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTEBS 
WASHINGTON  13  ,  D.  C. 


March  18,  1946 


Dear  Mr.  DeGanahl: 


I  am  pleased  to  send  you  herewith  the  formal 
commission  signed  by  the  Chairman,  covering  your  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Great  Britain  and 
Western  Europe,  June  18th,  1945.  These  commissions 
have  just  been  received  from  the  artist  who  prepares 
these  documents  for  us. 


Best  wishes 


Sincerely  yours. 


James  T.  Nicholson 
Vice  Chairman 


Mr.  Frank  DeGanahl 
Deputy  Commissioner 
American  Red  Cross 
A.P.O.  655,  c/o  Postmaster 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 


*2That  report iii)  truft"  in  the  integrity,  loyalty, 
hi  ah  character  an>  abilities  of 

K\nm  k  Ur  t!5mtaltl 


an£*  by  virtue  of  tbo  authority  vested  m  me  as  Chair¬ 
man  3  £*o  appoint"  him  ^Deputy  Commissioner  of  the 
American  national  V\c£>  Cross  for  Gjreai~  rttai  n 
an»>  Western  ourorc  with  all  the  >uties,  respon¬ 
sibilities,  authority  pertaining  to  this  commission. 


t^jhis  Commission  is  to  continue  in  force  xxntil 
the  recipient  is  Ouly  relieved  bv  the  (Chairman  of  the 
American  Hational  ]j\c£>  (![ross. 


Uonc  at  the  city  of- 
Washington  this  l&th 
£>ay  of  ]unc  in  the 
year  of  our  torc>  1945. 


.  HAtfiNA/* 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 


General  Headquarters 
Great  Britain  &  Western  Europe 
APO  653,  c/o  Postmaster,  New  York,  N.Y. 


29th  March  1946 


Mr*  Frank  deGanahl, 

Deputy  Commissioner 
American  Red  Cross 
APO  635  U.S.Army 

Dear  Mr*- deGanahl: 

I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  citation  which  has  just 
been  received  through  military  channels  concerning  the 
award  to  you  of  the  Medal  of  Freedom.  The  original  of  this 
citation,  I  Understand,  will  be  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  sent  to  you  in  due  course. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulat¬ 
ing  you  upon  this  very  fine  citation. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Enel: 


Herbert  Kunde 
Acting  Commissioner 
Great  Britain  &  Western  Europe 


CITATION  FOR  MEDAL  OF  FREEDOM 


Frank  deGanahl,  American  Civilian,  for 
exceptionally  meritorious  achievement  which  aided 
the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  enemy  in  Continental  Europe,  as 
Regional  Red  Cross  Director,  12th  Army  Group, 
from  8  March  1944  to  8  May  1945.  Mr.  deGanahl 
displayed  great  zeal  and  tireless  effort,  often 
at  a  risk  to  himself,  to  provide  United  States 
troops  at  the  front  lines  with  Red  Cross  service. 
When,  at  Hildesheim,  a  Prisoner  of  War  Camp  for 
Americans  was  overrun  by  United  States  forces,  he 
personally  met  the  emergency  needs  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  comfort  items  for  the  liberated  prisoners, 
which  the  Army  was  unable  to  handle  on  such  short 
notice.  His  completely  voluntary  work  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  duty  deserve  the  highest  commendation. 


GO  55,  Hq  USFET,  27  Feb  1946 
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General  Headquarters 
APO  655,  c/o  Postmaster, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


5th  April  1946 


Mr.  Basil  0»  Connor, 

Chairman, 

American  Red  Cross  National  Hdqs., 

Washington  15,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  0T Connor, 

This  is  written  in  appreciation  of  the  outstanding 
services  rendered  the  Red  Cross  in  the  ETC  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
de  Ganahl. 

Mr.  de  Ganahl  arrived  in  Great  Britain  in  April  1944 
and  was  assigned  as  Zone  Executive  in  charge  of  all  American  Red 
Cross  operations  in  Zone  III  with  headquarters  at  Liverpool.  He 
carried  on  in  this ’ capacity  until  June  12,  1944,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  the  Clubmobile  Department  at  headquarters  in 
London. 


Mr.  de  Ganahl  executed  the  duties  of  this  office  in  an 
efficient  and  highly  commendable  manner  and  on  November  28th  was 
transferred  to  the  Continent  as  Regional  Executive  for  12th  Army 
Group.  During  this  period  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  assigned 
to  9th  Army  as  a  Field  Supervisor  and  to  have  Mr.  de  Ganahl  as  my 
superior . 


During  these  combat  days  Mr.  de  Ganahl  was  almost  always 
touring  the  front,  visiting  the  three  army  headquarters  under  his 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  advanced  communications  zone.  At  great 
risk  to  his  safety  he  directed  the  entire  Red  Cross  program  for 
12th  Army  Group  and  was  most  in  evidence  at  the  farthest  forward 
points,  i.e.  at  Division  and  Regimental  Headquarters,  and  his  only 
concern  was  the  safety,  well  being  and  efficient  operation  of  Red 
Cross  workers  under  his  jurisdiction. 

For  his  efforts  with  the  12th  Army  Group,  Mr.  de  Ganahl 
was  on  February  27th,  1946  awarded  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  which 
cited  him  for  n.. .exceptionally  meritorious  achievement. . . .great 
zeal  and  tireless  effort,  at  risk  to  himself,  to  provide  U.S.  troops 
at  the  front  lines  with  Red  Cross  service. .. .his  completely  volun¬ 
tary  work  and  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  deserve  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation.  .  .n 


It  is  not  unusual  for  American  Red  Cross  personnel  to  re¬ 
ceive  citations  of  this  kind  but  in  Mr*  de  Ganahl »s  case  we  whole¬ 
heartedly  agree  with  the  entire  content  of  the  citation  and  wish  to 
add  that  he  was  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  an  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  our  field  workers  who  were  in  the  last  analysis  responsible 
for  the  good  record  of  Red  Cross  in  this  theater. 

On  June  18,  1945,  Mr.  de  Ganahl  was  appointed  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  U.S,  Occupied  Territory,  and  in  this  position 
continued  his  prodigious,  courageous  and  effective  efforts  by  a 
maximum  of  American  Red  Cross  service  to  our  soldiers. 

In  August  1945  Mr.  de  Ganahl  was  joined  by  his  wife, 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  was  assigned  to  worxi  in  the  Staff  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  and  contributed  many  hours  of  very  effective  service.  Her 
resignation  from  the  Staff  Healtn  Department  has  left  a  gap  which 
will  be  hard  to  fill  because  of  her  outstanding  service. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  are  now  returning  to  tne  U.S. A. 
having  severed  their  American  Red  Cross  relations  with  this  theater. 
Since  they  have  done  an  effective  job  for  us  here  I  hope  that  they 
find  it  possible  either  one  of  them  or  both  to  continue  their  at¬ 
tachment  with  Red  Cross  on  some  sort  of  an  administrative  basis. 


Sincerely  yours. 


HEK/lmp 


Herbert  E.  Kunde 
Acting  Commissioner 


CARL  DE  GANAHL 


Carl  was  born  in  Tampico,  Mexico,  October  17,  1900.  He  was 
graduated  from  Hackley  School,  Tarry  to  wn-on-Hudson,  and  studied 
chemical  engineering  at  the  Massachussetts  Institute  of  Technology 
at  Cambridge,  Massachussetts.  He  was  in  charge  of  operations  of  the 
oil  refinery  built  by  his  father  in  1923  at  the  Isle  of  Grain,  Kent, 
England.  As  that  was  the  first  plant  in  England  to  use  the  Cross 
Cracking  Process,  each  employee  had  to  be  especially  trained.  Carl 
did  this,  turning  out  reliable,  well-trained,  loyal  workmen.  The  out¬ 
put  of  the  plant  increased  prodigiously  and  rapidly.  After  its  sale 
Carl  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1929  and  on  Long  Island,  at 
Roosevelt  Field,  originated  and  developed  his  own  method  of  weld¬ 
ing  stainless  steel  with  which  to  build  airplanes. 

He  built  the  first  all  stainless  steel  plane.  A  subsequent  model,  an 
amphibian,  called  the  “Seabird,”  was  the  first  commercially  prac¬ 
tical  product  of  Fleetwings,  Inc.  His  years  of  research  and  painstak¬ 
ing  work,  backed  financially  by  his  Father  and  with  never-failing 
encouragement,  resulted  in  Fleetwings  having  built  wings  and  parts 
of  planes  for  other  large  airplane  building  firms  as  well  as  for  the 
Government. 

Fleetwings,  Inc.,  however,  was  largely  confined  to  research  and 
development  until  Frank,  at  the  passing  of  their  Father,  took  over 
the  commercial  management  and  rapidly  increased  the  product 
beyond  all  expectations.  This  was  at  an  opportune  moment  as  World 
War  II  created  a  demand  for  just  the  products  Fleetwings  could 
produce.  Valves  by  Carl,  were  also  in  demand  for  hydraulic  uses  on 
airplanes.  Frank’s  more  than  able  management  brought  the  firm  the 
success  both  boys  deserved. 

Carl  married  Miss  Chloe  Brice,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
St.  John  Brice,  of  Hoo  Lodge,  Hundred  of  Hoo,  Kent,  England  on 
December  17,  1924. 

They  have  two  daughters  and  a  son.  Betty  de  Ganahl,  born  at 
Hoo  Lodge,  October  13,  1925,  graduated  from  Knox  School,  Coop- 
erstown,  New  York  and  entered  Smith  College  when  just  seventeen. 
Graduated  from  Smith.  Artistic,  capable  and  earnest,  writes  well. 
Married  Kenneth  N.  C.  B.  Moore  May  17,  1947. 
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Florence  Mary  de  Ganahl  was  born  at  the  Isle  of  Grain,  Kent 
August  31,  1927.  She  also  graduated  from  Knox  School,  and  entered 
Smith  College  at  seventeen.  Both  daughters  were  aviators  at  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen.  Capable  in  many  lines. 

Carl  Brice  de  Ganahl,  born  at  Huntington,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  April  14,  1932.  Good  swimmer,  hunter,  fisherman,  likes  out- 
of-doors.  Intelligent. 


Carl  de  Ganahl  * 

Carl  de  Ganahl  has  been  a  sparkplug  in  the  growth  of  the  Fleet- 
wings  organization  since  1929.  He  was  born  in  1900  and  graduated 
from  Hackley  School  in  Tarry  town  New  York,  prior  to  his  entrance 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  After  three  years,  he 
left  in  1923  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Medway  Oil  and  Storage  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  Isle  of  Grain,  Kent,  England.  By  1927  he  had  risen  to 
the  position  of  Works  Manager.  An  ardent  aviation  enthusiast,  he 
returned  to  this  country  in  1929  and  became  the  first  president  of 
Fleetwings,  Inc.  The  Fleetwings  flying  boat,  the  Seabird,  pioneered 
the  use  of  stainless  steel  as  a  material  for  aircraft  construction  and 
provided  a  vast  amount  of  technical  data.  The  first  of  Fleetwings’ 
famous  line  of  hydraulic  equipment  appeared  in  1937.  It  was  an 
hydraulic  valve  and  it  ushered  in  a  new  field  of  Fleetwings  activity. 
The  company’s  Hydraulics  Division  now  produces  a  complete  line 
of  gun  turret  valves,  solenoid  control  valves,  actuating  cylinders  and 
other  hydraulic  components. 

Carl  de  Ganahl  has  been  instrumental  in  guiding  Fleetwings’ 
growth  from  a  struggling  young  company  to  a  vast  war  production 
center.  He  and  his  associates  designed  the  BT-12  Basic  Trainer  and 
produced  it  in  quantity  for  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  at  the  same 
time,  produced  thousands  of  component  parts  for  Fortresses,  Cor¬ 
sairs,  Havocs,  Avengers,  Thunderbolts  and  Buccaneers.  In  addition, 
the  company  has  been  a  leader  in  the  field  of  production  shortcuts 
and  advancements  in  tools  and  processes. 

In  1939,  de  Ganahl’s  elder  brother,  Frank,  joined  the  Fleetwings 
organization  and  became  President.  The  brothers  sold  their  interests 
in  the  Company  to  Henry  Kaiser’s  organization  in  1943  and  since 

*  From  the  Magazine  of  the  Society  of  Aeronautical  Weight  Engineers,  Spring,  1945. 
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that  time  Carl  de  Ganahl  has  served  as  Director  of  Research  for 
Kaiser  Cargo,  Inc.  Fleetwings  Division.  He  believes  in  supplement¬ 
ing  theory  with  practical  experience,  for  he  holds  a  commercial  pilot’s 
license  and  an  instructor’s  rating.  He  was  elected  to  Honorary  Fel¬ 
lowship  in  1941. 


Importance  of  Stainless  in  Aircraft 

by 

Carl  de  Ganahl,  Vice-President 
Fleetwings,  Inc.  Bristol,  Pa. 

World  events  have  dictated  the  necessity  of  the  United  States 
building  an  enormous  air  defense.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
our  sources  for  aircraft  materials  should  come  under  considerable 
strain. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  diversify  the 
materials  of  which  aircraft  are  made  as  much  as  possible,  consistent 
with  best  quality  and  performance.  Practically  all  military  aircraft 
today  are  based  on  aluminum  alloy  design.  The  amount  of  aluminum 
alloy  in  a  ship  will  vary  between  35%  and  50%  of  the  empty  weight 
of  the  ship.  (This  does  not  include  the  aluminum  alloy  in  the 
engine.)  Any  reduction  in  this  percentage  will  considerably  ease  the 
strain  on  aluminum  alloy  requirements,  accordingly  speed  up  the 
completion  and  delivery  of  the  required  airplanes  an  equivalent 
amount. 

Stainless  steel  is  produced  by  some  thirty  or  more  steel  com¬ 
panies.  Its  use  in  aircraft  has  been  increasing  steadily  through  the 
past  several  years,  particularly  in  non-structural  parts  such  as  exhaust 
collectors,  firewalls,  collector  shrouds,  ammunition  boxes,  ammuni¬ 
tion  chutes,  etc. 

More  recently  a  number  of  military  aircraft  have  been  using 
stainless  steel  successfully  for  their  movable  surfaces  such  as  ailerons, 
elevators,  rudders,  flaps.  The  design  and  construction  of  these  parts 
have  been  so  perfected  that  they  are  keenly  competitive  in  both 
price  and  weight  with  the  aluminum  alloy  structures.  If  the  military 
service  were  to  switch  the  above  mentioned  surfaces  to  stainless  steel 
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on  all  its  procurement,  it  would  relieve  the  aluminum  alloy  demand 
somewhere  between  5%  and  7 %.  It  would  further  relieve  aircraft 
production  shops  to  an  equivalent  extent,  since  the  stainless  steel 
parts  could  be  bought  from  companies  specializing  in  stainless  steel 
structures  and,  therefore,  increase  their  own  aircraft  production  by 
an  equivalent  amount. 

Other  parts  that  could  be  made  in  stainless  to  advantage  would 
be  the  stabilizers,  engine  nacelles  and  cowling.  The  stabilizers  would 
be  competitive  both  as  to  cost  and  to  weight.  The  engine  nacelles  and 
cowling  may  entail  some  increase  in  weight  but  would  be  more  than 
justified  through  the  increased  protection  against  fire  hazard.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  considerable  thought  and  experiment  have  been  given 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  to  requiring  that  engine  nacelles 
and  cowling  be  made  in  stainless  simply  because  of  the  fire  hazard. 
The  trend  is  definitely  in  this  direction  even  without  the  added  im¬ 
petus  to  relieve  the  aluminum  alloy  requirements.  Switching  these 
parts  to  stainless  by  the  military  services  would  probably  raise  the 
relief  from  5%  to  7%  to  a  figure  approaching  10%. 

A  number  of  complete  ships  have  been  built  successfully  to  date 
whose  basic  structure  is  entirely  steel.  While  these  ships  were  con¬ 
siderably  more  expensive  than  similar  aluminum  alloy  ships,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  the  first  ships  to  be  built  in 
stainless  and,  therefore,  carry  a  large  proportion  of  experimental 
cost.  It  was  also  the  case  that  the  first  tail  surfaces  made  in  stainless 
were  more  expensive  than  aluminum  alloy.  Experience  and  produc¬ 
tion  however,  have  reduced  this  cost  until  they  are  now  keenly  com¬ 
petitive,  both  as  to  weight  and  cost.  It  can  be  safely  predicted  that  as 
production  experience  progresses,  stainless  steel  construction  will  be¬ 
come  cheaper  and  cheaper.  Two  factors  will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  this  trend. 

Stainless  steel  both  in  the  annealed  state  and  hard  rolled  high- 
strength  conditions  are  the  easiest  materials  known  to  spot  weld. 
Their  inherent  electrical  resistance  is  high  and  their  heat  conductivity 
extremely  low.  These  properties  tend  to  reduce  the  current  require¬ 
ments  to  a  point  where  relatively  small  welding  equipment  can  he 
used.  This  also  means  lighter  and  more  handy  electrical  conductors 
to  the  welding  tools,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  considerably  less  dif- 


Acuity,  in  welding  from  almost  every  point  of  view.  Likewise  the 
capital  expense  in  welding  equipment  is  tremendously  reduced. 

Furthermore,  stainless  steel  is  an  austenitic  material  and  accord- 
ingly,  when  heated  to  a  welding  temperature  and  chilled,  becomes 
annealed  instead  of  brittle  hard  as  is  the  normal  situation  with  most 
metals.  This  results  in  the  spot  welds  being  annealed,  providing 
ductile  fastenings  which  yield  to  the  load  when  applied  until  all 
spots  are  carrying  the  load  equally,  as  well  as  making  them  ex¬ 
tremely  tough  and  resistant  to  shock  loads.  The  cost  of  spot  welding 
stainless  steel  therefore  becomes  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
rivetting. 

Production  in  stainless  steel  parts  has  begun  to  reach  proportions 
where  more  adequate  tooling  for  fabrication  is  worth  while.  The 
use  of  draw  bench  rolling  machinery  is  becoming  more  extensive 
and  the  use  of  presses  has  been  introduced.  Both  these  factors  will 
tend  to  eliminate  the  excessive  cost  of  hand  fabrication  caused  by  the 
extreme  hardness  of  the  metal,  making  it  difficult  to  fabricate.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  therefore,  how  the  cost  of  stainless  will  be  rapidly  re¬ 
duced.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  stainless  steel  structures  will  be  used 
more  and  more  in  aircraft  of  present  day  design,  trends  in  design 
indicate  a  tendency  towards  structures  making  the  use  of  stainless 
an  essential  rather  than  a  possible  substitute  for  aluminum  alloys. 

Military  aircraft  today  have  already  exceeded  400  m.p.h.  in  level 
flight.  Every  effort  is  being  made  of  course,  to  increase  this  speed  as 
much  as  possible.  As  a  result,  wing  loadings  are  increasing,  the 
thickness  of  the  wings  is  being  reduced  to  a  minimum,  applied  loads 
are  growing,  maximum  resistance  to  gunnery  is  being  required:  all 
of  which  makes  a  high-strength,  ductile,  and  yet  hard  material 
such  as  stainless  steel  look  more  and  more  useful.  As  the  loads  on 
the  wing  become  higher,  and  the  thickness  dimensions  of  the  wing 
become  more  limited,  the  more  useful  and  essential  will  become  a 
more  dense  and  higher  strength  material  such  as  stainless  steel.  As 
the  wing  loads  grow  and  the  thickness  dimensions  decrease,  the  more 
concentrated  the  applied  loads  become. 

Stainless  steel,  while  it  weighs  about  2.86  times  as  much  as 
aluminum  alloy  does,  has  a  strength  of  about  three  times  that  of 
aluminum  alloy.  In  the  past,  it  has  been  necessary  to  apply  a  great 
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deal  of  ingenuity  to  the  design  of  stainless  steel  structures  in  order 
to  spread  material  in  very  thin  gauges  to  produce  the  lightly  loaded 
structures  required.  The  trend  towards  smaller  and  thinner  wings, 
where  dimensions  are  limited  and  loads  more  highly  concentrated, 
eliminates  the  necessity  for  this  ingenuity  and  makes  it  possible  to 
use  stainless  in  reasonable  thicknesses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  well 
within  reason  that  the  high  performance  and  limited  dimensions  of 
ships  of  the  immediate  future,  will  make  stainless  steel  not  only  a 
possible  substitute  for  aluminum  alloy  in  structural  parts,  but  almost 
an  essential  in  the  construction  of  the  coming  ship’s  wings  and 
basic  structural  members. 


JOE  DE  GANAHL 


Joe  was  born  in  Tampico,  Mexico,  Dec.  30,  1902. 

He  was  graduated  from  Hackley  School,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
New  York  and  from  Harvard,  in  1925.  He  was  author  of  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Show  of  that  year,  called  “Who’s  Who?”  and  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Year  Boo\,  and  an  editor  of  the  Harvard  Crimson.  He  had 
brought  out  the  Comet  at  Hackley,  when  but  twelve  years  old  and 
was  editor  of  the  Hackley  School  paper. 

He  took  a  post-graduate  course  at  Yale,  but  left  it  unfinished  to 
go  with  Commander  Richard  Byrd  on  his  expedition  to  the  North 
Pole.  Joe  joined  at  the  last  moment  as  a  common  sailor  and  shoveled 
coal  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  Spitzbergen.  He  finished  with 
a  strong  pair  of  shoulders  and  back,  and  hands  that  were  hardened 
all  over,  not  merely  in  spots. 

An  eye  witness  told  us  he  had  seen  a  group  of  men  on  board  the 
Chantier,  the  ship  of  the  Expedition,  laughing  at  a  fellow  member 
returning  from  shore  leave  in  London,  reeling  and  attempting  to 
mount  the  gangway,  then  at  a  perilous  angle  from  the  low  tide  and 
about  twelve  feet  to  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  Joe  said  nothing  but 
went  down  and  threw  the  inebriate  over  his  own  back,  rescue 
fashion,  then  carried  him  up  the  steep  gangplank  to  safety  on  deck. 

Joe  also  accompanied  Admiral  Byrd  on  his  first  South  Polar  Ex¬ 
pedition.  He  was  navigator  on  the  first  dog  sledging  party,  sent  two 
hundred  miles  toward  the  South  Pole,  to  lay  food  caches  for  the 
following  flights,  to  be  used  in  case  of  forced  landings.  He  made 
sixty  miles  on  skiis  in  one  day,  while  returning  from  that  task.  Ad¬ 
miral  Byrd  presented  each  of  his  men  with  a  copy  of  his  book,  on 
arrival  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  fly  leaf  of  Joe’s  copy  he  in¬ 
scribed  “To  my  dear  friend,  Joe  de  Ganahl,  who  more  than  any  man 
I  ever  knew  typifies  that  great  word  gentleman,  in  memory  of  his 
valuable  assistance  on  this  Expedition  [from  memory]. 

Richard  Byrd 
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He  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine  Coombs,  of  Scarsdale,  New 
York,  June  30,  1926,  at  Scarsdale.  Son,  Charles  de  Ganahl,  born 
August  30,  1927,  in  New  York  City.  Steady  and  reliable,  a  promising 
son. 

Daughter,  Sarah  Virginia  de  Ganahl,  born  in  New  York  City, 
April  2,  1931;  generous  and  very  sociable;  most  popular. 

During  World  War  II  Joe  was  a  Commander  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  and  was  stationed  at  the  Naval  Aviation  Base 
at  Sitka,  Alaska.  He  was  killed  in  line  of  duty,  in  an  airplane  crash, 
while  flying  a  visiting  general,  near  Sitka.  He  was  buried  there  in 
the  National  Cemetery  with  full  military  honors.  Joe  was  entitled 
to  wear  ribbons  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Medal,  for  length  of  service, 
under  his  Wings,  and  below  that  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expeditionary 
ribbon,  the  American  Defence  Service  with  Star,  pre-Pearl  Harbor, 
and  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Theatre  ribbons.  He  passed  away  with  the 
“Silver  Wings”  he  so  loved,  July  21,  1943. 

His  life  was  a  very  full  one  and  completely  happy.  His  accom¬ 
plishments  were  many  and  all  along  the  lines  he  loved.  He  carried 
the  affection  and  respect  of  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
A  letter  published  in  a  Western  paper  reads  in  part,  “The  letter 
disclosed  that  Lieutenant  Neighbors  obtained  permission  from  the 
commanding  officer  to  serve  as  honorary  pall  bearer  ‘because  of  the 
love  I  shared  with  officers  and  men  here  for  the  pilot  Joe  de  Ganahl, 
one  of  our  Alaskan  Forces’  ablest  and  most  respected  men.’  ”  It  con¬ 
tinues  “Interment  was  in  a  small,  well-cared-for  national  cemetery” 
at  an  Alaskan  coastal  point.  Burial  was  with  full  military  honors. 
“The  location  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
atop  a  rounded  hill  which  over-looks  the  town  and  the  bay  and 
channels  which  reach  out  to  sea.  On  three  sides  it  is  surrounded  by 
tree-covered  mountains  which  seem  intended  to  mark  the  site  with 
all  the  grandeur  and  beauty  befitting  the  resting  place  of  those  who 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country.” 

When  Joe  accompanied  (then)  Commander  Byrd  on  his  arctic 
flight  over  the  North  Pole,  Joe  remained  at  Spitzbergen.  On  their 
return  Congress  voted  two  gold  medals,  one  to  the  Commander  and 
one  to  some  member  of  the  crew.  This  one  for  the  crew  was  unani¬ 
mously  voted  to  foe  de  Ganahl. 
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Success 


Published  on  front  page  of  the  paper  Joe  produced  at  Hackley 
School,  The  Comet,  unfortunately  well  named  as  its  career  was 
meteoric;  its  business  manager  decamping  with  the  funds. 

When  hope  seems  far  away, 

And  chances  of  success  are  gone; 

When  all  the  world’s  ag’in  you; 

When  men  begin  to  scorn  you; 

When  the  clouds  above  are  dark, 

And  the  dogs  begin  to  bark 
When’er  you  come  their  way; 

Just  keep  in  mind 
That  the  early  dawn 
Will  bring  a  better  day. 

Keep  up  heart  and  enter  the  battle  of  life; 

Keep  up  soul  and  you  will  end  the  strife, 

Remember  the  good  and  forget  the  bad, 

And  always,  that  honor  must  be  had, 

To  win  what  you  most  wish. 

Be  kind,  have  gentleness  of  mind, 

Be  patient  and  so  you  will  find, 

That  you  have  obtained  the  key  to  success, 

The  only  road  to  happiness. 

J.  DE  G. 

April,  1917,  Hackley  School,  Tarry  town,  New  York. 

5  Evelyn  Mansions 
Carlisle  Place 
London  S.W.  I,  England 
Tuesday  Dec.  9,  1919 

Dear  Carl: 

Just  after  I  mailed  your  last  letter  we  made  the  trip  to  The  Tower 
of  London.  We  had  a  hard  time  getting  there  as  one  of  the  cops  told 
us  to  take  bus  No.  2.  I  guess  it  stopped  at  every  corner  and  went  to 
every  district  in  London  before  it  finally  wound  up  on  the  other  side 
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of  the  river  opposite  the  Tower.  We  walked  over  Tower  Bridge  and 
around  the  moat  (a  good  mile)  and  finally  arrived  at  the  entrance. 
It  was  well  worth  the  trip  however  and  we  completely  forgot  our 
disgust  when  we  were  once  in  the  grounds.  We  entered  the  room 
where  the  two  Princes  were  murdered  and  walked  over  the  spot 
where  their  bodies  were  found  twenty  years  later.  We  also  were 
shown  into  the  room  where  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  kept  prisoner 
for  thirteen  years.  A  little  short  passage  lead  from  one  door  of  his 
room  and  it  was  on  that,  that  he  got  his  only  exercise. 

The  very  last  thing  we  did  before  leaving  the  tower  or  rather 
getting  kicked  out  for  it  was  closing  time,  was  to  go  in  to  see  the 
crown  jewels.  Anyone  who  has  not  seen  them  can  not  imagine  how 
pretty  they  are.  When  you  first  go  into  the  room  it  staggers  you.  In 
a  large  case  in  the  center  are  the  crowns,  about  eight  of  them, 
scepters,  swords,  huge  gold  salt  cellars,  (about  one  foot  high)  and 
numerous  other  jewels.  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  describe  them.  The 
king’s  crown  is  the  prettiest.  It  is  absolutely  covered  with  diamonds. 
The  whole  thing  is  just  a  mass  of  sparkling  light.  In  the  top  is  half 
of  the  Cullinan  diamond,  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  I  mean  the  half 
is  that  large.  The  whole  thing  is  as  large  as  your  fist.  A  model  of  it 
was  in  the  case.  The  other  half  is  in  the  top  of  the  king’s  scepter. 
Mother  told  me  the  reason  it  was  cut  in  two  was  because  no  one 
would  insure  it,  keep  it  or  anyway  take  the  responsibility  for  it.  The 
owner  in  desperation  gave  it  to  the  king  and  so  it  was  cut  up  and 
found  its  way  to  the  crown  and  scepter.  The  walls  too,  are  covered 
with  cases  of  other  scepters  and  swords.  The  whole  thing  is  like  a 
dream.  They  are  priceless.  The  sight  is  enough  to  make  any  Jew  go 
nuts.  I  think  I  must  be  Jewish  for  I  nearly  went  nuts  too. 

Yesterday  or  rather  day  before  yesterday  we  went  thru  part  of 
the  scientific  museum.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  anything  like  it  in 
the  States.  It  contains  working  models  (you  can  press  a  button  or 
turn  a  crank  to  work  them)  of  all  new  and  old  engines,  machines 
and  mechanical  devices  of  all  sorts.  It  is  really  a  very  interesting 
thing  and  I  know  you  would  like  it.  You  could  get  oodles  of  ideas 
for  engines  from  the  models.  As  well  as  the  newer  inventions.  It  has 
old  steam  engines  etc.  built  by  Watt  and  other  gents  like  him. 

I  guess  this  will  get  to  you  about  Christmas  time  tho  I  do  not 
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know  where  you  will  be.  It’s  tuff  you  can’t  be  with  us.  Well  anyway 
here’s  hoping  you  have  as  Merry  a  Christmas  as  ever. 

With  love,  your  brother  Joe 


5  Rue  de  Havre,  Paris 
Thursday  August  16,  1923 

Dear  Mother  and  Father: 

The  Ruhr  dope  will  make  such  a  long  story  I  am  going  to  begin 
with  other  things  first.  It  is  too  darned  bad  I  am  going  to  miss  Carl. 
As  I  shall  not  see  him  all  this  year  I  wanted  to  have  a  chance  to  see 
him  a  day  or  so  anyway  before  I  sailed.  I  missed  you,  Father,  by 
about  a  week  and  it  seems  I  am  going  to  do  the  same  with  Carl. 
However,  if  he  does  not  sail  before  I  arrive  I  may  be  able  to  run 
down  from  Boston  to  see  him  when  he  comes  East.  As  Katie  said  in 
her  letter  “This  family  certainly  do  move.”  No  matter  what  happens 
I  am  going  to  take  time  enough  for  a  good  visit  with  you  before  I 
sail  on  the  first.  I  really  think  I  can  get  in  some  good  licks  at  my 
German  if  I  came  back  immediately  after  seeing  Stinnis  but  I  shall 
be  able  to  canvas  the  situation  better  when  I  get  to  Berlin.  In  any 
event  I  shall  be  back  by  the  twenty-seventh  and  I  should  like  to  be 
back  before  then.  Veremos! 

In  regard  to  the  German  I  haven’t  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the 
European  method  of  teaching  for  the  purpose  of  passing  American 
exams.  The  difference  is  very  clear.  Here  they  teach  you  to  speak  a 
language  for  the  practical  value  and  in  the  States  they  teach  it  more 
from  a  grammatical  point  of  view  as  a  mind  trainer.  You  will  agree 
that  the  European  method  is  the  better  but  not  to  pass  American 
exams  and  for  that  reason  I  think  my  real  work  will  be  done  in 
Cambridge  at  Nolan’s  and  by  myself  until  I  get  there.  The  French  is 
a  little  different  as  my  exam  is  in  reading  knowledge  and  that,  of 
course,  I  can  pick  up  best  here.  I  feel  quite  confident,  however,  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  pass  that  exam  (though  I  thought  I  had  passed  my 
last  one).  Anyway  the  point  is  the  German  is  the  thing  that  must 
have  most  of  my  attention  from  now  on  as  it  is  something  I  can 
study  for  definitely.  If  I  do  not  find  just  the  right  man  in  Berlin  I 
shall  come  home  to  London  and  concentrate  on  it  myself  there  and 
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at  the  same  time  have  a  longer  visit  with  you.  I  am  mighty  anxious 
to  have  my  first  conversation  with  Baba  (Francis)  now  that  he  has 
decided  to  adopt  Webster’s  phraseology  instead  of  his  original  par¬ 
lance.  Give  my  love  to  Katie  and  ask  her  to  try  to  get  across  just 
what  the  word  “uncle”  means.  He  must  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

It  was  certainly  great  to  get  back  and  find  a  whole  pile  of  letters 
from  you,  one  from  Carl,  one  from  Betty  and  a  few  miscellaneous 
epistles  including  a  very  nice  letter  from  Mr.  Back  who,  as  you 
know  is  responsible  for  the  Berlin  trip.  Also  I  received  several  tele¬ 
grams  dating  all  the  way  from  two  weeks  back  up  to  fairly  modern 
history.  I  didn’t  hear  a  word  from  anybody  by  letter  or  by  telegraph 
while  I  was  in  the  Ruhr.  The  German  mails  are  impossible,  but  the 
French  military  wire  is  generally  very  good  so  I  do  not  understand 
why  I  did  not  get  your  wire.  Doubtless  the  conditions  in  unoccupied 
Germany  will  be  better.  In  any  event  I  shall  wire  you  my  address.  I 
believe  there  is  an  American  Express  Co.  there  and  unless  I  let  you 
know  otherwise  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  make  that  my  Head¬ 
quarters. 

Now  for  the  Ruhr.  I  won’t  try  to  put  it  all  into  any  special  order 
or  style  but  will  merely  try  to  tell  you  what  happened  and  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  things  I  saw  there. 

To  begin  from  the  beginning  I  got  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
General  Degoutte  from  Mrs.  Dyke,  Secty.  or  President  or  something 
of  the  American  Committee  of  Devastated  France.  Originally  I 
planned  to  leave  on  the  30th  of  July,  Monday  but  when  I  bought  a 
paper  Sunday  evening  I  saw  that  things  were  about  to  break  in  the 
Ruhr  so  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  I  bought  my  newspaper  I 
was  on  the  steps  of  a  train  pulling  out  for  Dusseldorf.  Since  the 
Wagon  Lits  people  wanted  about  two  thirds  of  the  price  of  a  first 
class  fare  for  a  bed  and  as  two  of  us  had  a  compartment  to  ourselves 
we  decided  to  tell  the  Wagon  Lit  porter  where  to  go  and  proceeded 
to  convert  the  compartment  into  sleeping  quarters.  The  fellow  who 
shared  the  compartment  was  a  young  Dane  about  my  own  age  and 
was  a  very  companionable  chap.  A  rather  hurried  examination  of 
baggage  at  the  Belgian  and  German  frontiers  were  our  only  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  wee  small  hours  so  really  a  fairly  comfortable  night 
was  had  by  all. 


We  arrived  in  Dusseldorf  early  the  next  morning  and  after  look¬ 
ing  around  a  bit  I  found  a  good  hotel  and  a  good  breakfast.  I  nearly 
fell  over  when  I  was  told  that  the  room  would  cost  me  a  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  marks,  but  when  I  figured  that  that  was  about 
14  cents  a  day  I  decided  I  could  afford  the  price  after  all. 

(Iam  going  to  interrupt  long  enough  to  tell  you  what  just  hap¬ 
pened  tonight,  since  I  wrote  the  preceding  paragraph).  In  the 
afternoon  I  ran  into  Dean  Chase  and  tonight  he  asked  me  out  to 
supper  with  Mrs.  Chase  and  their  sons.  We  were  sitting  in  the  Cafe 
de  la  Paix  when  who  should  come  along  but  Fritz  Schwartz,  Bud 
Reed  and  Mike  Cowles.  I  believe  you  will  remember  them  all.  They 
had  been  looking  for  me  all  day  and  had  left  several  messages  for 
me  at  the  American  Express  Co.  It  was  rather  odd  that  I  should  run 
into  them,  especially  when  I  was  dining  with  the  Harvard  Dean. 
Tomorrow  I  am  going  to  see  them  again). 

But  to  get  back  to  the  trip.  Dusseldorf  was  a  very  pleasant  city 
and  I  found  it  hard  to  find  any  of  the  disturbances  or  hard  feeling 
I  had  expected.  Later  I  found  that  the  reason  was  that  it  was  because 
it  was  old  occupied  territory  and  the  population  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  French  troops.  On  my  arrival  I  did  everything  I  pos¬ 
sibly  could  to  get  in  touch  with  all  types  and  classes  of  the  people  as 
I  wanted  to  see  and  understand  all  the  various  points  of  view  of  the 
Germans  and  the  French.  The  first  day  I  made  friends  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  hotel  proprietor  who  spoke  English  and  also  with  a  very  nice 
French  poileu.  Later  I  had  a  two  hours’  talk  with  the  head  of  the 
Berlitz  school  where  I  got  some  very  radical  or  I  should  say  some 
very  bitter  statements.  I  originally  went  to  the  school  to  use  the  type¬ 
writer  but  found  the  Old  Dutchman  so  interesting  I  thought  I  would 
stay  a  while  and  pump  him  for  all  it  was  worth.  It  did  not  take  much 
pumping  for  the  minute  he  let  himself  go  he  was  the  very  Shylock 
of  Shakespeare’s  imaginings.  He  was  carried  away  in  a  whirlwind  of 
uncontrolled  anger,  hate,  determination  and  pride.  I  didn’t  argue. 
I  didn’t  want  to.  I  was  there  to  get  the  extreme  German  viewpoint, 
and  I  got  it,  got  it  in  as  drastic,  dramatic  and  condensed  form  as  I 
could  possibly  hope  for.  His  statements  were  so  astounding,  so  all 
inclusive  that  I  took  them  down.  When  he  got  through  he  sent  his 
brother  in  to  talk  to  me.  He  had  been  in  the  United  States  for  sev- 
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eral  years  and  put  forward  the  same  type  of  arguments  but  in  a 
more  modified  voice.  You  might  be  interested  in  a  summary  as  it 
might  help  you  to  better  understand  what  follows: 

(1)  He  began  by  frankly  and  emphatically  stating  that  he  was 
charging  me  more  for  the  typewriter  than  he  did  other  people  be¬ 
cause  I  was  a  foreigner  coming  there  to  get  rich  on  their  “dirty 
marks.”  “They  are  the  ones  who  boost  prices  here  for  us  who  get 
paid  in  them.  France  and  England  are  at  our  throats.  They  have  us 
now  and  they  know  it,  but  wait!” 

(2)  “Germany  was  not  responsible  for  the  war;  if  we  had  been 
prepared  for  it  we  would  never  have  had  to  invade  Belgium,  and 
what  is  more  we  would  have  won  the  battle  at  the  Marne.”  (It  was 
very  evident  that  the  French  resistance  there  had  been  a  blow  to  the 
German  military  pride.) 

(3)  “Germany  wants  peace.  When  the  treaty  was  signed  we 
were  ready  to  welcome  other  countries  with  open  arms  and  to  say 
‘Let’s  all  forget  it.’  ”  (I  could  have  made  a  rather  obvious  and 
sarcastic  observation  here.)  He  then  entered  upon  a  long  historical 
proof  of  how  the  Germans  were  a  peace-loving  country.  They  were 
not  Huns.  The  Huns  were  Czecho-Slovakians.  In  regard  to  Alsace 
Lorraine,  they  were  really  German.  After  1870  Germany  said  “Let’s 
all  be  brothers”  (Now  I  have  all  the  cake,  I  added  to  myself  but  re¬ 
frained  from  making  the  amendment  out  loud). 

In  regard  to  the  Lusitania,  he  said  she  had  enough  ammunition 
aboard  to  kill  ten  times  as  many  German  soldiers  as  the  number  of 
people  drowned.  “Besides,”  he  argued,  “she  had  been  warned.” 

(4)  “The  French  are  now  committing  atrocities  one  hundred 
times  worse  than  the  German  atrocities  during  the  War.  They  are 
cowards.  They  are  afraid  we  will  gather  strength  again  so  that  now 
they  have  us  down  they  kick  us.  They  starved  us  into  signing  the 
Versailles  treaty,  otherwise  we  would  never  have  put  our  names  to 
that  document.  (A  rather  interesting  point  of  view.)  “The  French 
won’t  state  the  amount  of  reparations  they  will  accept.  If  they  had 
done  so  well  we  could  have  paid  them  off  by  now  from  foreign  loans 
from  Great  Britain,  Holland,  America  and  South  America.  No, 
they  don’t  want  reparations,  they  only  want  our  throats.” 

(5)  “The  Germans  and  the  Americans  are  the  only  people  of  the 
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world  who  are  working  and  you  can’t  keep  a  people  down  who  are 
striving  night  and  day.  You  can’t  keep  us  down.  We  were  ready  to 
be  friends,  but  NOW,  we  will  recover  and  when  we  recover  [I  never 
saw  a  more  dramatic,  a  more  thoroughly  sincere,  almost  sacred  oath] 
look  out.”  (It  was  then  I  saw  the  arch  Shylock,  full  of  hate,  revenge, 
determination  and  cruelty.)  “There  will  always  be  war.  Peace  is  a 
mistake.”  (Rather  a  difference  between  this  and  his  statement  about 
peace-loving  Germany  and  open  arms.)  “Strength  is  the  only  right” 
(I  quote  his  exact  words).  “Now  for  the  moment  France  is  strong 
and  so  France  is  right  but  in  the  end — ”  (He  took  my  breath  away) 
“Peace  is  a  mistake  when  it  is  a  peace  such  as  this.  We  should  never 
have  put  our  names  to  the  Versailles  treaty  had  we  known”  (I 
wanted  to  say  that  I  didn’t  think  that  treaties  made  much  difference 
to  them  but  I  managed  to  keep  this  remark  to  myself). 

(6)  His  last  point  seemed  more  deeply  thought  out  and  less  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  inner  feelings.  He  stated  that  the  Jews  were  the  real 
cause  of  the  war.  He  said  they  were  the  only  people  who  know  each 
other  and  worked  together.  The  rich  Jews  held  all  the  money  now 
and  it  is  they  who  are  responsible  for  the  present  mark  depreciation. 

That  was  the  gist  of  his  two  hour  tornado.  I  shall  not  comment 
now  as  I  want  to  finish  the  history  of  the  trip  before  I  start  on  the 
general  impressions. 

I  presented  my  letter  to  General  Degoutte’s  office  but  he  was 
away  for  a  week  on  leave  so  I  could  not  see  him  then.  However  his 
office  gave  me  a  letter  which  got  me  about  everywhere  I  wanted  to 
go.  That  and  a  press  pass  later  proved  very  useful.  A  General  in 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  soup  to  the  poor  took  us  around  to  see 
the  different  centers.  (I  have  failed  to  mention  that  “we”  consisted 
of  an  Englishman  from  the  Daily  Mail  who  wanted  to  make  some 
pictures  of  many  of  the  things  I  had  asked  to  see.  As  we  were  both 
on  about  the  same  mission  that  day  we  went  around  together). 

In  the  afternoon  the  military  authorities  assigned  us  a  car  for  the 
day  and  we  made  a  trip  to  Essen  in  it,  where  we  made  several  good 
photos  of  the  soup  distribution  there  and  of  the  popular  stores  run 
by  the  French  to  help  relieve  the  conditions  of  the  poor.  A  guide  was 
also  assigned  us  from  the  press  bureau  but  he  was  rather  impressed 
with  his  own  importance  and  so  did  not  amount  to  much.  At  Essen 
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we  met  a  little  antagonism  and  once  a  German  insulted  us  as  we 
passed.  Our  little  sawed-off  friend,  the  guide,  got  pretty  peeved  and 
started  to  pull  a  gun  on  him,  but  the  child  was  easily  pacified  and 
we  finally  persuaded  him  not  to  get  so  ruffled  over  such  trifles.  The 
same  afternoon  we  went  over  Krupp  von  Bulow’s  villa  (the  one  who 
is  in  prison  now).  It  was  a  beautiful  estate  and  we  could  not  help 
noticing  a  large  greenhouse  that  was  kept  up  in  spite  of  the  coal 
shortage.  Near  Essen  we  passed  a  Country  Club  where  people  were 
playing  tennis,  swimming,  boating  and  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  of 
a  peaceful  life  in  spite  of  the  so-called  “French  suppression.” 

Essen  is  really  the  center  of  everything  of  interest  in  the  Ruhr. 
There  are  the  factories,  the  coal  mines,  the  strikers,  the  unemployed, 
the  capitalists,  everything  that  is  worth  looking  into  thoroughly. 
That  is  why  I  determined  to  come  back  to  stay  until  I  had  seen  every¬ 
thing  there  was  to  see.  But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

After  the  day  in  Essen  I  went  to  see  the  representative  of  the 
German  Government  who  had  been  sent  to  Cologne  to  spread  pro¬ 
paganda  among  newspaper  men.  I  must  say  he  was  just  the  man  to 
put  it  across  if  any  one  could.  Dr.  Noble  was  his  name  and  a  more 
seemingly  level-headed  man  I  have  not  seen  in  a  long  time.  He  had 
a  very  magnetic  personality  and  did  not  try  to  present  his  ideas  in 
any  amazing  or  dramatic  style.  The  Germans  are  clever  at  many 
things  but  I  believe  they  are  cleverest  at  spreading  propaganda.  That 
man  had  half  of  the  British  correspondents  in  the  section  twisted 
around  his  fingers  with  his  obliging  manner,  his  seemingly  logical 
and  well  thought  out  arguments,  and  his  conservative  manner  of 
presenting  them.  He  had  previously  been  run  out  of  the  French 
sector  so  he  had  taken  up  quarters  in  the  English  sector  where  he 
could  work  freely  and  where  his  seed  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
sprouting. 

My  interview  with  him  was  very  valuable  as  I  had  a  chance  to 
see  the  official  and  more  sane  point  of  view  than  the  rhetorical  out¬ 
burst  of  my  friend  at  the  Berlitz  school  in  Dusseldorf.  In  thinking 
his  ideas  over,  however,  it  was  very  easy  to  see  that  they  were  not 
based  on  any  substantial  reasoning.  There  were  a  lot  of  figures  to 
attempt  to  show  that  Germany  had  really  tried  to  pay  off  the  in¬ 
demnity,  and  there  were  a  lot  more  figures  compiled  to  show  the 


suffering  of  the  German  workmen.  As  for  the  French  atrocities  the 
greatest  accusations  he  could  make  were  in  the  expulsion  of  Ger¬ 
man  railway  workers  from  their  homes.  I  later  learned  that  the 
French  had  actually  sent  the  German  families  from  their  homes  on 
two  hours  notice  as  they  found  that  if  they  gave  them  any  more 
time  the  homes  and  furniture  in  them  were  destroyed  to  prevent 
the  French  from  using  them.  But  again  I  am  getting  away  from 
history. 

I  then  returned  to  Dusseldorf  and  had  an  interview  with  the  head 
of  the  Mining  Engineer  in  the  Ruhr,  Mr.  Frantzen,  and  spent  sev¬ 
eral  hours  with  the  Statistical  Dept,  compiling  figures  on  coal  and 
coke  deliveries,  the  number  of  Germans  working  for  the  French, 
and  such  subjects,  as  I  had  planned  a  tour  of  the  mining  districts  in 
the  newly  occupied  territory  and  wanted  to  know  something  about 
them  before  I  started.  As  it  turned  out  it  was  very  unfortunate  that 
I  chose  that  day  to  compile  the  statistics  as  I  had  intended  to  take  a 
picture  of  the  guard  mounting  ceremonies  that  evening  and  by 
abandoning  that  plan  in  favor  of  the  indoor  work  on  the  books,  I 
missed  a  chance  of  getting  some  very  valuable  pictures  of  the  bomb 
explosion.  Had  I  been  at  the  ceremony  I  should  certainly  have  gotten 
some  good  pictures  which  would  have  sold  well  in  London,  Paris  and 
New  York  as  the  grenade  was  thrown  just  after  the  guard  was 
changed.  As  it  was  I  heard  the  explosion  from  the  office  but  did  not 
realize  its  significance  as  everything  had  been  quiet  for  a  long  time 
in  Dusseldorf.  However,  it  is  always  the  way.  Good  action  pictures 
are  just  a  matter  of  luck,  influenced,  of  course  by  judgment  and 
foresight. 

The  next  day  I  again  went  to  Essen  in  a  military  car  and  made 
some  good  photos  of  the  Germans  working  for  the  French  at  the 
center  of  coal  distribution.  I  also  got  some  good  statistics  as  to 
wages,  etc. 

Let  me  branch  off  a  bit  to  tell  you  about  an  interesting  but  rather 
irrelevant  episode.  I  landed  in  Essen  after  the  trip  to  the  coal  centers 
without  a  room  and  was  quite  worried  for  awhile — but  not  for  long. 
I  finally  ended  up  at  the  private  hotel  where  all  the  Krupp  Directors 
stay  and  where  all  the  high  German  officials  are  put  up  on  their  trips 
to  Essen.  It  is  as  palatial  a  hotel  as  I  have  ever  seen  and  it  is  supported 
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entirely  by  the  Krupp  works.  Prices  are  about  a  third  as  much  as  at 
other  hotels,  the  service  is  much  better,  and  the  meals  are  practically 
given  away.  Of  course  the  hotel  loses  money,  but  it  is  supported  by 
the  Krupp  works  for  their  officials  and  customers  so  the  factory 
can  afford  to  foot  the  bill.  I  went  there,  told  them  I  was  in  the  Ruhr 
to  get  both  sides  of  the  situation,  that  I  was  going  to  interview  the 
Krupp  officials  in  the  morning  and  before  I  knew  it  the  porters  had 
my  bags  and  I  was  ushered  into  a  large  room  with  bath,  where  I 
made  my  headquarters  for  the  next  few  days.  It  was  very  convenient 
as  the  mark  was  dropping  a  hundred  per  cent  per  day  at  the  time 
and  the  other  hotels  were  raising  their  rates  two  hundred  per  cent 
to  cover  any  possible  loss  later.  The  Krupp  private  hotel,  however, 
kept  at  the  same  price. 

That  night  I  ran  into  rather  a  strange  bird  and  I  haven’t  yet  been 
able  to  make  out  just  what  species  he  comes  from  or  what  is  the  true 
color  of  his  feathers  underneath.  He  claimed  to  be  an  American 
born  citizen  with  a  German  father.  He  spoke  English  only  moder¬ 
ately  well  and  German  and  French  fluently.  He  was  posing  as  a 
newspaper  man  specialising  in  articles  of  a  technical  nature  yet  I 
never  saw  him  produce  a  press  pass  or  show  any  signs  whatever  of 
any  journalistic  activity.  He  attached  himself  to  me  at  all  moments 
of  the  day,  urged  me  to  stay  several  weeks,  promised  interviews  with 
everybody  under  the  sun,  promised  a  trip  through  the  Krupp  works 
and  claimed  to  be  engaged  to  the  daughter  of  the  Krupp  chief  engi¬ 
neer. 

He  laid  it  on  a  little  too  thick  the  first  day  so  I  had  a  pretty  good 
hunch  that  he  was  a  lot  of  hot  air.  My  hunch  turned  out  to  be  correct 
but  he  was  something  more  than  hot  air,  by  that  I  mean  that  I  think 
there  was  something  back  of  the  way  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  stick¬ 
ing  to  me.  I  felt  there  was  something  up  and  acted  accordingly.  But 
nevertheless,  I  realised  that  he  would  be  extremely  valuable  to  me 
as  an  interpreter  and  that  I  would  get  a  lot  out  of  him. 

By  this  time  I  had  become  familiar  enough  with  the  German 
language  to  follow  fairly  well  a  conversation  so  I  knew  I  could 
check  up  to  some  extent  on  the  dope  he  would  give  me.  For  one 
thing  especially  he  was  very  valuable.  I  wanted  to  see  all  sides  of  the 
labor  situation  and  he  knew  where  to  take  me  to  get  it. 
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That  night  we  went  to  a  large  meeting  of  communists,  anarchists, 
syndicalists,  in  a  meeting  hall  in  the  suburbs  of  Essen.  There  were 
about  five  thousand  workmen  or  I  should  say  men  out  of  work, 
present  to  discuss  the  action  to  be  taken  in  demanding  a  bonus  from 
the  city  government.  They  had  been  receiving  money  from  the  Reich 
but  as  it  was  just  the  time  the  bottom  fell  out  from  under  the  mark 
the  people  found  it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  prices  which 
were  mounting  at  an  enormous  rate.  I  felt  that  the  tension  had  be¬ 
come  as  great  as  it  could  and  that  the  string  was  liable  to  break  at 
any  moment. 

Well,  we  went  into  the  meeting  hall  and  of  course  were  spotted 
at  once  as  suspicious  characters  (although  I  had  not  had  a  bath  in 
several  days  and  so  could  gain  admission).  Several  of  the  leaders 
came  down  into  the  audience  to  question  me  and  after  stringing 
them  a  heavy  line  about  being  American  reporters  over  here  to  get 
the  truth  about  the  poor  laboring  classes  for  a  socialistic  paper,  we 
were  first  requested,  then  invited,  and  finally  forced  to  sit  on  the  plat¬ 
form  on  the  speakers  right.  The  speaker  started,  poured  out  a  long 
speech  of  welcome,  introducing  us  to  the  “collegen”  (Comrades) 
as  representatives  of  the  I.W.W.  from  America. 

I  have  never  had  a  more  interesting  time.  Though  I  could  not 
get  all  the  drift  of  the  numerous  fiery  speeches  by  one-eyed  anar¬ 
chists,  long-haired  soviets,  and  discontented  loafers,  I  could  gather 
enough  to  understand  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  mob  gathering,  which 
hissed  and  yelled,  sneered  and  applauded,  and  was  only  kept  in  check 
by  the  mallet  and  threatening  orders  of  the  toastmaster  on  my  left. 
Some  were  for  an  immediate  armed  uprising,  some  for  less  violent 
measures  and  after  about  two  hours  of  wrangling  the  crowd  passed 
unanimously  a  demand  from  the  Burgomaster  of  a  ten  million  mark 
bonus  to  be  paid  by  one  o’clock  the  next  day.  Otherwise  there  was 
to  be  a  demonstration  in  front  of  the  Rathaus  (city  hall)  to  decide 
what  course  of  action  should  be  pursued. 

In  the  midst  of  the  speaking  from  the  floor  one  of  the  leaders 
asked  me  to  give  them  a  few  words  from  the  American  “collegen” 
but  I  declined  in  my  worst  German  saying  that  I  could  not  speak 
the  language  well  enough  to  deliver  a  speech,  whereupon  he 
offered  to  translate  it  for  me.  I  politely  but  firmly  declined  stating 
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that  I  had  not  prepared  any  speech  and  that  he  would  have  to  wait 
till  another  time.  After  the  meeting  was  over  the  young  American 
(?)  who  was  with  me  arranged  an  interview  with  the  anarchist 
leader  for  the  next  afternoon.  So  much  for  that  day! 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  the  Krupp  offices  and  asked  for  an 
interview  with  Herr  Von  Bulow,  Chief  Director  at  the  Krupp  Works 
and  brother  of  the  former  Chief  Director  who  is  now  in  prison  for 
the  uprising  of  the  workers  in  which  several  French  soldiers  were 
killed.  I  had  a  very  satisfactory  ten  minutes  with  him  as  he  speaks 
good  English  and  of  course  talked  intelligently.  From  him  I  got  lots 
of  information  on  the  general  conditions  of  the  workers,  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Krupp  plants,  the  German  commercial  viewpoint  of  the 
Occupation  and  his  own  particular  views  on  the  same  subject.  He 
ended  by  stating  “We  feel  here  that  they  [the  French]  do  not  want 
reparations  but  that  they  want  to  destroy  the  Ruhr  instead  and 
eventually  break  up  Germany  piece  by  piece.”  He  gave  me  the  inter¬ 
view  only  under  the  strictest  promise  that  I  should  not  use  his  name 
as  it  would  be  too  dangerous.  (It  would  hardly  have  been  tactful 
to  suggest  that  it  would  be  kind  to  his  brother  to  visit  him  a  few 
years.)  However,  he  did  say  I  could  say  that  it  was  an  interview  with 
one  of  the  chief  Directors  of  the  Krupp  plant. 

I  always  have  to  smile  when  I  think  of  what  follows  in  my  note 
book.  On  the  page  opposite  the  ending  of  the  interview  of  one  of 
Germany’s  most  important  capitalists,  commences  an  interview  with 
Engels,  anarchist  leader  of  the  German  workers.  The  fact  that  the 
latter  interview  was  translated  from  a  jumbled  account  of  everything 
in  general  and  nothing  in  particular  made  it  rather  difficult  to  get 
any  really  valuable  material  for  an  article,  though  it  was  all  vastly 
interesting  from  a  general  point  of  view  as  it  reflected  not  only  the 
thoughts  but  also  the  method  of  thinking  of  the  extreme  left  wing  of 
the  communists. 

To  return  to  the  demand  for  ten  million  mark  bonus.  The  Burgo¬ 
master  promised  the  bonus  to  smooth  things  over  temporarily,  and 
after  a  day  told  the  people  that  the  bonus  could  not  be  granted  as  the 
money  had  been  seized  by  the  French.  I  tried  very  hard  to  find  out 
if  this  were  true  but  met  with  no  success.  My  personal  opinion  is 
that  it  was  merely  a  method  of  tiding  things  over  a  bit  to  delay  the 


outbreak,  though  it  is  true  that  the  French  seize  as  much  money  as 
possible  coming  from  the  Reich  as  compensation  for  passive  resisters. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  August,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  German  Republic,  the  mob  decided  that  things  could  not 
be  held  over  much  longer.  Prices  were  mounting,  food  was  short, 
and  the  margin  was  too  narrow  to  live  on  without  immediate  Gov¬ 
ernment  aid.  Accordingly  at  eleven  o’clock  the  demonstrators 
gathered  in  front  of  the  Rathaus  and  demanded  that  thirteen  million 
marks  should  be  paid  each  of  the  men  without  work.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  ( ?)  had  all  the  advance  dope  on  the  meeting  and  so  we  went  up 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  get  some  good  photos  one  of  which  I 
sold  to  the  Excelcier,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing.  There  were 
amusing  episodes  in  the  taking  of  the  pictures.  When  we  got  there 
the  speeches  had  already  begun  and  I  worked  my  way  in  back  of  the 
crowd  to  try  to  get  at  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Krupp  where  I  could 
get  a  view  over  the  heads.  It  was  against  the  sun  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  (?)  was  to  shield  the  lens  with  a  shadow  from  his  hat.  Someone 
suddenly  realized  what  was  happening  and  turned  and  yelled  for 
me  to  stop. 

The  whole  crowd  then  turned  and  as  it  began  to  look  like  a  good 
action  picture  I  tried  to  get  everything  into  focus  in  a  hurry.  But 
the  gang  didn’t  give  me  time.  They  rushed  towards  us  yelling  and 
motioning  for  us  not  to  take  the  picture  and  it  began  to  look  as  if  I 
would  have  to  buy  Joe  Hollister  a  new  camera,  one  of  the  commun¬ 
ists  who  recognized  us  from  the  meeting  two  nights  before  got  up 
on  the  base  of  the  statue  and  addressed  his  “collegen,”  explaining 
that  we  were  loyal  brothers  or  some  such  thing  and  that  we  were 
Americans  helping  out  the  cause.  Whereupon  everybody  was  mighty 
nice  and  took  a  great  interest  in  helping  me  up  on  the  Krupp  statue 
again. 

I  made  several  pictures  from  there  but  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  direction  of  the  light  and  so  four  “collegen”  pushed  a  way  for 
me  to  a  shop  window  where  I  got  some  good  photos  with  proper 
lighting.  There  was  a  long  lull  in  the  demonstration  while  the  com¬ 
munists’  leaders  were  conferring  with  the  town  officials  in  the 
Rathaus.  Finally  the  decision  was  made  and  the  leaders  came  out  to 
announce  that  the  town  could  only  grant  a  five  million  mark  bonus- 
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and  that  it  would  be  paid  surely  the  following  Monday.  Just  about 
this  time  the  mob  spotted  about  a  block  away  a  German  who  had 
been  working  for  the  French.  At  first  I  thought  that  the  police  were 
charging,  the  crowd  hurried  down  the  street  so  fast,  but  it  turned  out 
that  they  only  wanted  to  give  the  German  a  gentle  little  beating  up, 
just  for  fun,  you  know.  I  got  a  good  picture  of  a  number  of  the 
mob  hustling  the  unfortunate  into  the  Rathaus.  I  am  enclosing 
three  of  the  best  of  the  pictures  in  the  original  size.  I  am  hav¬ 
ing  enlargements  made  which  show  the  detail  much  better  but 
they  will  not  be  ready  until  next  week.  I  got  the  Excelcier 
photographers  to  make  me  up  two  large  proofs  of  each  so  that 
I  could  send  them  off  to  the  States  and  to  London  tomorrow 
with  the  hope  that  I  can  sell  them  there  as  well.  Quien  sabe? 
In  the  lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  one  marked  A  you  will  see 
the  unfortunate  German  being  hurried  into  the  Rathaus. 

The  time  between  the  first  socialist  meeting  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  I  took  a  trip  with  the  French  engineers  to  one  of  the  large  steel 
mills  in  Bechum  and  snapped  some  of  the  iron  and  steel  stock  which 
the  engineers  have  inspected  and  marked  ready  for  seizure.  The  men 
had  just  been  called  out  on  strike  that  day  so  we  had  the  huge  mill 
entirely  to  ourselves.  I  then  came  back  to  Essen  and  started  out  once 
more  for  Dortmund,  the  most  recently  occupied  city,  which  is  almost 
the  farthest  point  of  the  French  advance.  The  line,  to  be  exact,  is  six 
miles  beyond.  It  was  in  Dortmund  that  I  had  the  greatest  success  in 
getting  technical  dope. 

One  of  the  French  engineers,  the  head  of  the  mining  department, 
put  himself  out  to  give  me  all  the  material  I  wanted  to  know.  He  had 
been  in  America,  in  Mexico  and  about  everywhere  else,  spoke  good 
English,  and  on  the  whole  was  as  obliging  a  gentleman  as  I  found 
anywhere.  In  the  morning  he  gave  me  a  lot  of  statistics  and  answered 
general  questions,  then  took  me  to  lunch  with  the  engineering  staff, 
and  after  lunch  took  me  on  a  tour  to  the  neighboring  mines  anti 
cokeries  which  the  French  are  just  about  to  begin  to  work.  Returning 
to  Essen  for  the  demonstration  on  August  nth  I  had  a  hard  time  de¬ 
ciding  whether  to  go  to  Gelsenkirchen  and  hope  for  another  out¬ 
break  (for  it  was  a  center  of  trouble)  or  go  to  Dusseldorf  and  clear 
up  some  loose  ends,  and  make  an  appointment  with  General  De- 


goutte.  I  decided  on  the  latter  plan  as  the  time  was  getting  short,  but 
by  my  decision  I  missed  the  best  demonstration  of  the  lot.  As  you 
doubtless  read  they  had  a  good  clash  with  the  police  and  broke  into 
a  lot  of  stores.  Again  poor  judgment  on  my  part. 

Monday  morning  I  made  a  special  trip  to  Essen  as  it  had  been 
rumoured  that  the  striking  miners  had  planned  a  demonstration  for 
that  morning.  However  it  was  a  false  alarm  and  I  would  have  lost  a 
whole  day  had  I  not  been  lucky  enough  to  find  a  conservative  labor 
representative  whom  I  had  been  looking  for  to  put  some  matters 
straight  in  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  various  political  organizations 
of  the  laborers.  I  also  met,  for  the  second  time,  a  Berlin  representa¬ 
tive  who  was  in  Essen  secretly  and  who  was  very  nervous  during  his 
entire  stay  there.  He  did  not  tell  me  much  until  I  happened  to  men¬ 
tion  that  I  had  been  stopping  at  the  Krupp  hotel  and  then  he 
thought  I  must  be  O.K.  He,  too,  had  been  stopping  there  and  told 
me  that  he  changed  his  room  every  night  for  fear  of  being  discov¬ 
ered  by  French  spies.  At  first  it  sounded  rather  fishy  but  I  met  him 
through  the  Burgomaster  and  saw  him  in  an  office  in  the  city  hall  so 
I  think  it  was  straight  dope  he  was  giving  me.  He  did  his  best  to 
pump  me  full  of  propaganda  and  I  let  him  think  it  was  all  being 
taken  in.  Frankly  I  tried  to  look  at  everything  impartially  but  his 
alibis  sounded  pretty  weak.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  them. 

I  saw  General  Degoutte  for  a  few  minutes  Tuesday  morning  but 
his  interview  was  not  all  I  had  hoped  it  might  be,  though  he  did 
give  me  some  valuable  dope.  You  can  see  he  is  strictly  a  soldier  and 
soldiers  don’t  like  to  talk  too  much  for  publication.  It  is  only  right 
that  they  should  leave  that  for  the  politicians.  Tuesday  after  my  in¬ 
terview  I  hurried  off  to  Cologne  to  cash  a  check  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul  as  no  bank  would  accept  a  check  made  out  by  the  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Company.  I  hurried  back  just  as  quickly  when  I  had  my 
money  and  left  that  night  for  Paris.  So  endeth  the  first  lesson. 

Now  for  the  second.  It  must  be  brief,  however,  as  the  night  is 
nearly  gone  and  I  still  must  get  off  some  photos  to  the  States  and 
London.  It  would  take  another  twenty  pages  to  write  up  the  impres¬ 
sions  at  any  length  so  I  shall  only  give  you  a  tabulized  summary.  I 
intended  to  dwell  at  length  on  them  but  a  mere  account  of  the  trip 
has  taken  so  long  that  I  shall  have  to  wait  until  I  write  up  the  article 
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before  I  can  put  the  impression  in  any  sort  of  decent  form.  Here 
goes  for  the  summary. 

I.  Social  Aspects — (A)  The  French  are  treating  the  population 
with  firmness  but  with  a  tact,  consideration  and  courtesy  that  is 
magnanimous. 

1.  General  Degoutte  said  that  it  was  not  done  as  a  matter  of 
policy  but  that  it  was  the  character  of  the  men  themselves  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  success  of  the  occupation. 

2.  Officially  the  people  are  given  every  opportunity  to  lead  a  nor¬ 
mal  life  provided  they  are  well  behaved.  The  military  authorities 
however,  will  brook  no  interference  with  the  business  in  hand. 

3.  Officially  the  French  are  doing  everything  possible  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  Soup  kitchens  are  established  throughout 
all  the  occupied  territory  and  any  one  is  welcomed.  Stores  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  all  the  principal  cities  at  which  the  poor  can  buy  foodstuffs 
about  twenty  per  cent  under  the  city  prices. 

(B).  Germany  by  artificially  debasing  the  mark  is  causing  her 
working  people  a  good  deal  of  misery,  yet  the  Government  forbids 
the  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  French  help. 

1.  Real  crisis  for  the  people  when  the  mark  reached  lowest  levels 
last  week.  This  was  the  real  cause  of  the  demonstrations  all  over  the 
occupied  territory. 

2.  Very  evident  from  all  German  sources  that  the  workmen  of 
the  Ruhr  are  not  so  much  opposed  to  French  occupation,  but  to  all 
militarism.  Only  once  before  the  war  were  there  any  troops  sent  to 
the  mining  district.  In  1889  a  regiment  was  sent  to  quell  an  uprising 
and  during  the  war  there  were  two  strikes  against  militarism.  Never 
have  the  miners  agreed  to  work  if  troops  were  quartered  near. 
Gradually  the  people  will  learn  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
French  supervision  and  German  militarism.  Beginning  to  learn  it 
now.  In  old  occupied  territory  it  is  very  evident  that  the  population 
is  accustoming  itself  to  the  French  occupation. 

3.  Resistance  is  only  kept  up  by  the  threats  of  the  Reich  to  im¬ 
prison  anyone  working  for  the  French.  If  people  were  sure  the 
French  would  stay  many  more  would  be  working  for  them.  As  it  is 
passive  resistance  seems  to  be  slowly  giving  way.  Figures  of  Ger¬ 
man  rail  workers  on  French  lines  show  increases.  Also  coal  workers. 


II  Political  Aspects — (A)  Germany  sacrificing  poor  people  by 
mark  depreciation  in  order  to  appear  bankrupt  before  the  world; 
Evident  by : 

1.  Marks  printed  by  Government,  city,  district,  or  factory. 

2.  Strikingly  illustrated  by  Germany’s  enormous  building  pro¬ 
gram.  Never  saw  so  much  building  as  is  going  on  in  the  Ruhr. 
Whole  cities  springing  up  everywhere.  Have  pictures  of  thirty  brand 
new  houses  about  to  be  finished.  New  canals  being  built.  Huge  new 
factory  at  Bechum  Verein.  Everywhere  capital  invested  in  nontrans¬ 
portable  enterprises.  Easy  answer  to  where  reparation  is  going  and 
why  mark  is  going  down. 

(B)  Labor  politics  very  complicated. 

i.  Nearly  all  parties  socialistically  inclined  and  rapidly  becoming 
more  so.  Great  danger  of  bolshevism.  Germany  will  blame  it  on 
France  for  occupying  the  Ruhr  instead  of  on  herself  for  sacrificing 
her  own  poorer  classes  with  deceitful  financial  program. 

(i a ).  Extreme  left  (anarchists,  syndicalists,  soviets)  claim  about 
ten  per  cent  of  total  workers. 

(b) .  Christian  democrats  and  less  radical  factions  still  hold  ma¬ 
jority. 

(c) .  About  six  different  political  factions  among  organized 
workers. 

{d).  Free  Rhineland  Republic  movements  not  popular  in  Ruhr. 

III.  Industrial  Aspects. — (A).  Coal  now  in  stock  will  last  till 
January  at  present  rate  of  delivery. 

1.  There  are  absolutely  no  miners  working  underground  for 
the  French.  All  the  work  done  on  the  stocks. 

2.  Coke  is  greatest  need  of  French  as  the  taking  over  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  has  added  greater  iron  and  steel  industry  to  France. 
Coke  needed  in  steel  manufacture.  Supply  of  coke  in  stock  coming 
to  an  end  so  French  are  beginning  to  take  over  cokeries  and  operate 
them.  Four  taken  over  so  far.  First  will  start  producing  in  about 
a  fortnight.  Ready  about  September  first,  1923.  By  the  time  coke 
stock  is  used  up  production  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  present 
deliveries. 

3.  Can  start  mining  coal  any  time  but  no  need  foreseen  for  under 
ground  work  yet. 
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(B) .  Coal  tax  of  thirty  per  cent  exactly  the  same  tax  as  imposed 
by  the  German  Government  before  Ruhr  occupation.  French  merely 
transferred  German  taxing  system  unchanged. 

1.  French  have  no  objections  to  Germans  moving  coal  for  their 
own  use  in  the  Ruhr  but  only  demand  that  they  pay  the  same  tax 
that  they  paid  before  to  the  German  Government. 

2.  Mines  merely  producing  enough  to  keep  their  own  electric 
plants  going  and  to  supply  the  families  of  the  workmen.  Miners 
working  under  ground  on  improvements,  new  tunnels  etc.  but 
practically  no  production. 

3.  About  half  the  mines  in  Ruhr  occupied.  Only  occupy  stocks. 
Krupp  has  one  mine  on  its  own  property  working  full  force  but 
not  sufficient.  Krupp  doing  mostly  repairing  and  reconstruction 
needed  since  war. 

(C) .  Factories  have  all  been  examined  except  the  small  unim¬ 
portant  ones. 

1.  Very  little  seizure  of  iron  and  steel  stocks  but  many  thou¬ 
sand  tons  have  been  marked  ready  for  seizure.  Iron  and  steel  will 
only  be  carried  away  in  sufficient  amounts  to  pay  for  the  coal  tax 
unpaid. 

2.  Very  little  chance  of  French  actually  operating  steel  mills  as 
there  is  plenty  of  stock.  However  engineers  are  examining  all  ma¬ 
chinery  and  recording  its  condition. 

(D) .  Railroads  can  handle  all  the  coal  and  coke  the  engineers 
can  supply. 

1.  Could  run  five  more  trains  a  day  without  putting  more  tracks 
in  condition. 

(a).  Absolutely  false  accusation  that  they  are  unable  to  use  Ger¬ 
man  switches.  Only  run  main  lines  because  they  are  all  that  are 
needed.  Statistics  show  many  more  Germans  travelling  on  French 
railways  and  many  more  Germans  working  for  French  on  railways. 

Well,  I  think  that  covers  all  the  main  points.  Please  forgive  the 
terrible  typewriting  but  it  was  a  long  job  and  I  wanted  to  get  it  done. 

Love, 

Joe 
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Article  Written  by  Joe  de  Ganahl 
September,  1923 

While  the  international  aspects  of  the  Ruhr  situation  have  for 
eight  months  been  leading  up  to  the  crisis  which  was  reached  three 
weeks  ago  and  which  has  not  yet  been  settled,  the  fundamental 
problem  of  the  occupation  remains  virtually  unchanged.  “How  long 
will  Germany  be  able  to  continue  her  passive  resistance?”  was  the 
question  which  was  prevalent  in  official  circles  after  the  Cuno  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  definitely  adopted  the  policy  in  January,  and  today  it 
is  the  same  problem  viewed  in  a  more  optimistic  light,  which  is  occu¬ 
pying  the  minds  of  French  statesmen  and  military  leaders. 

Undeniably  Great  Britain’s  stand,  which  threatened  to  dissolve 
the  Entente,  has  been  embarrassing  to  France  and  has  made  her  work 
in  the  Ruhr  all  the  more  difficult  as  it  gave  strength  to  Germany’s 
weakening  resistance.  France,  however,  has  shown  no  sign  of  alter¬ 
ing  her  position  and  has  stated  that  with  or  without  the  Entente  she 
will  stay  in  the  Ruhr  until  some  satisfactory  guarantee  is  granted 
and  until  Germany  shows  a  willingness  to  meet  her  obligations.  The 
complications  with  Great  Britain  then  can  be  eliminated  except 
in  so  far  as  they  increase  the  difficulty  of  France’s  task,  and  again 
the  problem  resolves  itself  into  how  long  Germany  will  be  able  to 
continue  the  war  of  resistance.  As  was  the  case  in  January,  experts 
are  still  unable  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  as  to  when  the  wall  will 
break  down,  but  it  is  slowly  weakening  and  that  it  will  soon  crumble 
under  its  own  weight  is  the  only  conclusion  that  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  occupied  territory  will  justify. 

When  the  French  advanced  into  Germany  they  were  met  with 
difficulties  which  were  not  entirely  foreseen.  To  occupy  the  greatest 
industrial  section  on  the  Continent,  to  take  over  and  operate  entirely 
a  strange  system  of  railroads,  and  to  control  the  output  of  254  coal 
mines,  and  473  iron  forges,  blast  furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  was  a 
task  in  itself  calling  for  remarkable  organization.  But  to  do  this  in  a 
hostile  country,  peopled  by  workmen  with  an  inherent  antipathy  to 
any  form  of  militarism  an  antipathy  fanned  into  hate  by  propa¬ 
ganda,  bonuses  and  threats  from  Berlin;  to  do  this  with  a  handful 
of  engineers;  and  to  do  this  without  the  support  of  one  former  ally 
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demanded  far  more  than  remarkable  organization.  It  demanded 
tact,  sincerity,  and  determination.  Such  qualities  have  characterized 
the  French  and  Belgian  occupation  and  have  made  possible  its  con¬ 
tinuation  in  spite  of  the  German  Government’s  efforts  to  bring  them 
into  disfavor  at  home  and  abroad  by  an  extensive  propaganda  cam¬ 
paign. 

General  Degoutte,  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  out¬ 
lined  the  French  position  in  an  interview  for  the  Globe.  “If  the  pas¬ 
sive  resistance  would  stop,  life  in  the  Ruhr  would  immediately  begin 
just  as  before.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  Ruhr  people  hate  all  mili¬ 
tarism,  but  now  they  are  beginning  to  be  accustomed  to  the  French 
occupation  they  would  rather  have  it  than  a  Prussian  occupation. 
The  inhabitants  have  been  greatly  astonished  at  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two.”  General  Degoutte  illustrated  his  point  by  recalling 
the  outbreak  of  1920,  when  German  Reichwere  were  sent  to  quell 
the  uprising  by  force.  “The  French  attitude  is  not  a  question  of 
policy,”  he  concluded,  “It  is  the  difference  between  the  peo¬ 
ples.” 

That  the  French  are  taking  advantage  of  this  difference  is  evident 
from  the  relation  of  the  poilu  to  the  German  civilian.  In  the  old 
occupied  territory  about  Dusseldorf,  where  the  population  has  had 
time  to  know  the  French  attitude,  there  is  no  evidence  of  hard  feel¬ 
ing  but  rather  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  on  the  whole  to 
cooperate  with  the  soldiers.  Every  evening  at  guardmount  there  is 
a  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  watching  the  ceremony.  On  the  streets 
there  is  always  the  most  formal  courtesy.  The  German  city  police 
voluntarily  salute  all  French  officers.  Soldiers  are  welcome  in  the 
shops  and  in  the  restaurants,  and  everywhere  there  seems  to  be  a 
spirit  of  friendliness.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see  German  chil¬ 
dren  begging  from  the  poilus  at  the  cafes  and  they  invariably  receive 
contributions.  It  is  only  when  some  act  of  sabotage  is  committed  that 
the  population  is  interfered  with,  but  in  the  old  occupied  territory, 
restrictions  are  very  seldom  necessary.  In  Dusseldorf  in  August  when 
a  grenade  was  thrown  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  troops  at  the  guard¬ 
mounting  ceremony  severely  wounding  two  soldiers  and  two  Ger¬ 
man  civilians,  onlookers,  the  city  was  punished  by  closing  the  cafes 
at  ten  o’clock  at  night  for  a  period  of  ten  days.  The  grenade  throw- 
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ing  was  violently  condemned  by  the  German  population,  in  fact  a 
number  of  German  witnesses  of  the  act  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the 
culprit. 

In  the  newly  occupied  territory,  however,  conditions  are  some¬ 
what  different.  The  population  has  not  yet  quite  accustomed  itself 
to  the  presence  of  military  authorities  and  as  acts  of  sabotage  are 
more  frequent,  the  people  are  more  often  reminded  of  the  presence  of 
the  French.  Punishments  are  of  a  similar  nature,  the  closing  of 
restaurants  and  certain  streets  during  the  night,  and  here  the  regula¬ 
tions  are  more  strictly  enforced.  But  the  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  the  population  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  length  of  the  occupation 
but  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  themselves. 

The  miners  in  the  Ruhr  have  never  been  content  while  there  were 
troops  of  any  sort  quartered  near  them.  As  early  as  1889  there  was  a 
general  outbreak  against  German  militarism  and  twice  during  the 
war  strikes  were  called  at  the  Krupp  works  at  Essen  as  a  protest 
against  militarists.  From  February  to  April,  1917  and  for  three  weeks 
in  January  1918  the  men  walked  out  but  were  finally  persuaded  to 
resume  work. 

The  situation  was  so  critical  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  war 
that  the  Government  was  unable  to  keep  troops  in  the  Ruhr  al¬ 
though  the  district  was  of  extreme  military  importance.  During  the 
whole  war  there  was  only  one  regiment  quartered  at  Mulheim  as  a 
scanty  garrison  for  the  whole  section.  Quite  naturally  with  this  spirit 
of  hereditary  antagonism  to  all  things  military,  the  process  of  accus¬ 
toming  the  workers  to  the  French  occupation  has  been  difficult.  The 
Reich,  of  course,  has  taken  advantage  of  this  local  prejudice  to  in¬ 
cite  a  bitter  anti-French  feeling  and  so  has  been  able  to  persuade 
the  workers  to  maintain  their  passive  resistance  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  combatting  militarism.  The  French  are  relying  on  the  time 
element  as  the  only  means  of  meeting  the  German  stand  for  they  feel 
that  after  the  workers  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  presence  of  the 
French  soldiers  and  have  seen  the  “difference”  they  will  little  by 
little  abandon  their  resistance  and  commence  to  work  for  the  French 
engineers.  Already  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  population  in  the 
newly  occupied  territory  is  noticeable. 

When  the  French  first  went  into  Essen,  they  met  with  antagon- 
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ism  everywhere.  The  city  police  did  not  salute  officers,  soldiers  were 
refused  entrance  in  cafes  and  shops,  and  violations  were  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  Now  things  have  become  more  settled  and  though  critical 
situations  do  arise  they  are  becoming  less  frequent.  A  significant 
sight  may  be  seen  any  Sunday  afternoon  in  Essen  when  the  military 
band  gives  an  open  air  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  population  and 
it  is  always  attended  by  several  thousand  inhabitants.  How  long  it 
will  take  this  change  to  become  complete  is  only  a  matter  of  conjec¬ 
ture. 

But  there  is  another  important  factor  contributing  to  the  gradual 
disintegration  of  the  German  stand,  and  it  will  do  more  to  bring 
the  resistance  to  a  precipitous  ending  than  any  other  cause.  The 
rapid  decline  of  the  mark  which  commenced  in  the  middle  of  August 
and  the  ensuing  demonstrations  all  over  the  Ruhr  was  an  indelible 
indication  of  the  beginning  of  the  end.  In  about  four  days  the  mark, 
which  had  been  hovering  about  the  seven  hundred  thousand  point, 
dropped  to  four  million  to  the  dollar  and  prices  rose  at  even  greater 
a  rate  as  all  merchants  had  to  protect  themselves  against  a  further 
depreciation.  The  consequences  were  quick  to  follow.  The  workers 
who  were  being  paid  about  a  hundred  thousand  marks  a  day  by  the 
Government  to  remain  in  passive  resistance  found  it  impossible  to 
live,  and  though  the  Reich  kept  increasing  the  dole,  from  day  to  day 
the  margin  was  too  narrow.  Even  the  factories  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  prices  as  a  shortage  of  bills  developed  and  no  money  could 
be  found  to  pay  a  living  wage  to  the  employees. 

On  the  night  of  August  8,  five  thousand  communistic  notstands 
arbeiter  men  out  of  work  through  passive  resistance  met  at  Essen 
and  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  demanding  an  immediate  bonus 
of  ten  million  marks  apiece  to  be  paid  the  next  day  by  burgomaster 
and  threatening  to  make  a  demonstration  if  the  money  was  not 
forthcoming.  The  money  was  promised  but  was  never  paid;  the 
burgomaster  giving  the  excuse  that  money  had  been  seized  by  the 
French.  Accordingly  on  Saturday,  August  n,  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  German  Republic,  six  thousand  communists  met  in 
front  of  the  Rathaus  and  in  a  prolonged  demonstration  demanded 
the  immediate  payment  of  thirteen  million  marks  apiece  by  the  city. 
After  a  compromise  the  city  officials  and  the  labor  leaders  agreed  on 
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live  million  as  the  highest  possible  sum  attainable  for  immediate 
payment.  This  was  only  one  of  a  number  of  such  outbreaks  at  the 
same  time.  At  Gelsinkirche  the  demonstrations  took  a  more  violent 
form,  the  workers  breaking  into  shops  and  pillaging  clothing  and 
foodstuffs. 

The  money  shortage  and  the  price  of  commodities  are  not  the 
only  difficulties.  A  shortage  of  food  soon  developed,  for  though  the 
crops  were  good,  no  one  wished  to  sell  for  marks  which  were  drop¬ 
ping  so  fast  and  which  the  people  feared  might  be  repudiated  at  any 
moment.  The  result  has  been  that  the  farmer  has  been  hoarding  his 
supplies,  creating  a  shortage  in  the  cities  where  the  food  is  needed. 
In  brief,  people  have  lost  confidence  in  the  mark  and  consequently 
are  losing  confidence  in  their  own  Government.  With  the  French 
at  hand  ready  to  pay  in  good  currency,  the  resistance  is  bound  to 
disintegrate,  and  when  the  structure  has  been  sufficiently  weakened 
it  will  collapse  entirely. 

The  French  military  authorities  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of  the  poor  and  have  established 
eighty  soup  kitchens  throughout  the  Ruhr,  as  well  as  a  series  of 
stores  at  which  the  necessaries,  foodstuffs,  are  sold  to  German  fam¬ 
ilies  at  prices  about  twenty  per  cent  under  the  city  prices.  The  soup 
kitchens  have  been  established  in  all  the  towns  and  in  the  less  popu¬ 
lated  country  districts,  rolling  kitchens  have  been  set  up.  A  pint 
of  thick  vegetable  soup  is  distributed  to  every  applicant  at  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Bread  is  also 
given  out  in  the  morning  distribution.  No  restrictions  or  conditions 
are  placed  upon  those  applying  for  food  and  in  many  cases  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  entrust  the  distribution  of  food  tickets  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  civil  administration  so  that  there  can  be  no  questions  of  par¬ 
tiality  arising.  The  soup  kitchens  were  organized  immediately  after 
occupation  solely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  an  already  serious 
situation  among  the  poor,  who  were  constantly  increasing  in  num¬ 
ber. 

At  first  the  population  was  reluctant  to  take  advantage  of  the 
French  charity  but  as  the  financial  burden  became  heavier  and  the 
military  authorities  won  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the  numbers 
gradually  increased.  In  March  the  poorer  classes  began  to  make 
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extensive  use  of  the  kitchens  and  the  figures  for  the  month  reached 
an  average  of  10,000  soups  a  day.  In  April  still  more  people  patron¬ 
ized  them,  the  statistics  showing  a  daily  average  of  12,300  soups. 
The  high  average  was  maintained  until  June,  when  many  of  the 
inhabitants  left  the  cities  to  work  in  the  fields,  but  now  they  are 
again  returning  to  the  more  populated  districts.  In  the  popular 
stores  all  the  necessary  foodstuffs  from  the  military  stock  are  offered 
at  cost.  Fats,  vegetables,  chocolate,  coffee,  cigarettes  are  obtainable  at 
prices  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  under  the  cheapest  city  prices,  but 
to  prevent  hoarding,  each  buyer  is  allowed  to  purchase  only  a  kilo 
of  each  commodity  at  a  time.  As  was  the  case  in  the  soup  distribu¬ 
tions  the  people  were  at  first  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer,  but 
now  each  of  the  stores  in  the  larger  cities  are  averaging  about  2,200 
customers  a  month. 

Though  these  steps,  taken  by  the  French  to  alleviate  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  poorer  people,  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  there  is 
still  a  large  number  of  workmen  who  will  refuse  to  patronize  the 
free  soups  and  popular  stores  while  they  are  keeping  up  the  passive 
resistance.  At  present  the  soup  appropriation  is  sufficient  to  supply 
all  the  applicants  but  if  the  number  were  suddenly  increased  when 
the  resistance  ends,  the  Army  would  be  forced  to  limit  the  number 
of  soup  tickets.  The  food  situation,  however,  would  take  care  of 
itself,  as  life  in  the  Ruhr  would  again  become  stabilized  and 
the  farmers  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  supplies  which  are  at 
present  kept  off  the  market  because  of  the  uncertain  condi¬ 
tions. 

On  September  12,  Chancellor  Stressman  announced  that  “candor 
is  preferable  and  Germany  wants  to  speak  out  plainly.”  Whether  or 
not  this  will  bring  a  change  in  the  real  attitude  of  Berlin  to  the 
French  occupation,  time  alone  will  tell,  but  that  in  the  past  Ger¬ 
many  has  not  spoken  out  plainly  is  hardly  debatable. 

At  the  same  time  that  ex-Chancellor  Cuno  embarked  upon  his 
policy  of  resistance,  he  launched  a  tremendous  propaganda  pro¬ 
gram  against  the  French  occupation.  This  campaign  was  not  limited 
to  Germany  and  the  Ruhr,  but  was  carried  on  extensively  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States.  Even  in  the  English  area  on  the  Rhine,  the 
German  government  established  a  propaganda  center.  At  Cologne 
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an  agent  of  the  Reich  is  stationed  to  hold  daily  conferences  with 
British  and  American  journalists,  and  to  distribute  German  pam¬ 
phlets  and  posters. 

In  the  Ruhr  agents  are  working  secretly  in  an  effort  to  spur  on 
the  population  to  continue  the  resistance  and  sabotage.  In  Berlin  at 
45  Potsdamer  Strasse,  a  government  press  publishes  literature  in 
German,  French  and  English  condemning  the  occupation  and  relat¬ 
ing  the  atrocities  and  maladministration  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine. 
One  pamphlet,  “Driven  from  House  and  Home”  is  a  bitter  attack 
on  the  French  methods  of  expelling  railway  workers  from  their 
homes.  Another,  “The  French  Railway  Administration  in  the  Ruhr 
District”  publishes  pictures  and  attempts  to  prove  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  ride  on  the  (n)  trains  run  by  the  French.  Still  another  entitled 
“The  Battle  for  the  Ruhr”  tells  of  the  French  atrocities,  the  negro 
troops,  the  inefficiency  of  the  French  engineers,  and  ends  with  an 
outburst  which  is  at  least  interesting.  “France,  drunk  with  power, 
with  blood  lust  and  with  greed,  embodies  today  that  monster  of 
ruthless  miltarism,  conquest,  tyranny  and  bad  faith  which  the 
fevered  imaginations  of  the  peoples,  under  the  spur  and  lash  of  the 
Organized  Lie,  conjured  forth  in  the  image  of  an  impossible  and 
fantastic  Germany  .  .  .  The  deeds  which  this  France,  mad  with 
militarism  and  caesarian  mania  of  its  Napoleon  and  Louis  XIV, 
now  perpetrates  upon  the  helpless  and  unarmed  people  against 
whom  it  has  in  the  course  of  history  waged  more  than  twenty  un¬ 
provoked  wars  of  robbery,  murder  and  conquest,  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Germany,  once  France  has  made  sure  of  her  great  victim. 
They  will  be  extended  to  every  land  within  reach  of  the  ruthless  and 
dishonored  French  sword, — England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy, 
Switzerland.  Her  ferocious  imperialism  knows  no  bounds,  and  her 
greed  for  land  and  gloire  no  satiety.” 

Such  literature  has  doubless  been  effective  in  unoccupied  Ger¬ 
many  and  among  certain  classes  of  foreigners,  but  certainly  its  influ¬ 
ence  cannot  be  wide  among  thinking  people.  It  is,  however,  the 
propaganda  of  a  milder  nature  which  has  been  effective  in  influenc¬ 
ing  English  and  American  public  opinion  and  which  is  based  more 
nearly  upon  facts.  The  true  grievances  of  the  people  in  the  occupied 
territory  and  the  facts  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  troops  can  be  found 
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only  by  observation  and  by  information  from  reliable  inhabitants  of 
the  occupied  territory. 

Official  information  from  Berlin  or  from  agents  who  are  sent  into 
the  Ruhr  with  trunks  of  pamphlets  and  posters  with  an  express 
purpose  can  only  be  misleading.  Colored  troops  and  the  ejection  of 
railway  men  from  their  homes  are  the  two  subjects  which  are  elabor¬ 
ated  upon  in  the  milder  form  of  propaganda. 

In  the  United  States  especially,  the  question  of  negro  soldiers  has 
been  emphasized.  In  one  article  which  appeared  in  an  American 
newspaper  last  June,  it  was  stated  the  colored  troops  who  guarded 
the  railways  in  the  Ruhr  boarded  the  trains  at  will  and  demanded 
an  examination  of  the  passengers’  baggage,  taking  any  article  they 
might  want  individually,  and  destroying  others. 

It  was  also  stated  the  colored  troops  terrorized  the  population 
and  often  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  officers.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  among  the  German  population  in  the  Ruhr  and  at  the  General 
Headquarters  at  Dusseldorf  shows  that  there  are  no  negro  soldiers 
in  the  Ruhr  and  that  there  have  never  been  any  in  the  newly  occu¬ 
pied  territory.  Even  the  Berlin  representatives  have  stated  that  such 
reports  are  false,  as  all  of  the  colored  troops  are  in  the  southern 
Bridgeheads  about  Mayence  and  Coblentz,  which  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  since  the  Armistice. 

Colonial  troops  from  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  Morrocco  have  at 
times  been  sent  into  the  Ruhr  as  railroad  guards,  but  they  are  of 
quite  a  different  race  from  the  negro  Singalese  troops  in  the  southern 
sectors.  Only  very  occasionally  does  one  see  any  colonial  soldiers 
differing  in  color  from  pure  French  continental  citizens,  and  these 
are  of  a  yellowish  skin  more  resembling  the  Japanese. 

But  even  in  the  southern  sectors,  where  the  real  black  troops  are 
quartered,  there  is  no  lawlessness  or  breach  of  discipline  and  no  real 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  populations.  One  must  remember  that 
the  colored  man  is  regarded  quite  differently  in  the  old  world  than 
he  is  in  the  United  States,  and  in  France,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  colonist  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  continental.  On  talking 
with  German  citizens  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  prejudice  against 
the  black  troops  exists  only  in  the  form  of  propaganda  spread  from 
Berlin  for  the  benefit  of  English  speaking  people.  Everywhere  in  the 
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Ruhr  it  is  admitted  that  no  colored  troops  have  been  seen  and  nearly 
everyone  feels  that  it  would  make  little  difference  if  they  were. 

On  the  question  of  the  ejection  of  the  railway  men  from  their 
homes  the  German  is  at  times  eloquent,  and  to  this  topic  he  always 
returns  when  asked  to  relate  his  experience  with  the  so-called 
French  atrocities.  The  accusations  are  nothing  more  than  that  the 
French  expel  railway  men  who  refuse  to  work  or  who  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  trains  from  their  quarters,  so  that  the  rooms  may 
be  taken  over  for  men  who  are  imported  to  fill  their  places.  It  is 
true  that  the  expulsion  is  immediate  and  at  first  seems  unnecessarily 
hard  on  the  workmen.  The  French,  however,  were  forced  to  adopt 
the  policy  after  their  experience  during  the  first  weeks. 

When  the  French  railway  administration  saw  that  the  living 
quarters  would  be  needed  they  gave  a  week’s  notice  to  the  occupants, 
stating  that  the  rooms  would  be  taken  over  at  the  end  of  that  time 
for  the  use  of  new  railway  hands.  When  the  French  came  to  take 
possession  they  invariably  found  the  houses  deserted  and  rendered 
practically  useless  by  the  departed  families.  Windows  were  broken, 
doors  torn  off  their  hinges,  furniture  broken  up  and  scattered  about 
the  houses,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  damaged.  Such  deliberate 
sabotage  forced  the  French  to  abandon  the  policy  of  giving  a  week’s 
notice  and  thereafter  they  sent  troops  to  protect  the  buildings  while 
the  residents  were  moving  out. 

The  true  financial  and  political  conditions  in  Germany  are  at 
present  a  closed  book  to  all  but  the  small  number  of  men  who  con¬ 
trol  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  who  are  the  real  power  behind 
the  Government.  Opinions  can  be  based  only  on  the  general  attitude 
of  Germany  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  upon  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Reparations  Commission,  and  upon  the  conditions  in 
Germany  as  they  appear  on  the  surface  today.  Financial  experts 
seem  to  agree  that  the  indemnity  of  132  billions,  the  final  figure  set 
by  the  Reparations  Commission,  is  far  too  high,  and  certainly  it 
seems  logical  that  to  put  her  in  a  position  to  pay  such  a  sum  she  must 
be  given  the  majority  of  the  world  trade.  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay 
the  full  sum  is,  without  doubt,  debatable  but  her  unwillingness  to 
make  real  efforts  to  pay  is  a  well-established  fact. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  judge  Germany’s  real  wealth  from  the 
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present  condition  of  the  mark.  Wealth  is  dependent  upon  resources, 
while  credit  is  dependent  upon  gold  accumulated  through  the 
judicious  exploitation  of  resources.  The  credit  and  financial  machin¬ 
ery  of  a  country  can  be  artificially  controlled  by  inflation,  leaving  the 
true  wealth  of  a  nation  untouched.  This,  in  a  measure,  is  what  Ger¬ 
many  seems  to  have  done.  To  be  sure  she  has  lost  the  iron  fields  of 
Lorraine  and  the  coal  mines  of  Upper  Silesia  but  her  industries  which 
she  was  able  to  muster  in  1914  and  which  alone  kept  her  alive  the 
four  years  of  isolation  during  the  war  remain  practically  intact. 

One  must  look,  then,  for  some  other  cause  for  the  extraordinary 
debacle  of  the  mark  and  the  answer  seems  to  be  an  intentional  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  the  printing  press.  Germany’s  financiers,  after  invest¬ 
ing  the  gold  of  the  nation  in  foreign  countries,  adopted  the  policy 
of  inflation  with  the  set  purpose  of  debasing  the  mark.  Thus  they 
figured  that  the  Government  would  be  able  to  wipe  off  the  internal 
debt  which  had  been  paid  in  marks  at  a  higher  rate  and  that  they 
would  be  able  to  create  a  condition  of  false  bankruptcy  by  so  doing 
hoping  to  evade  payment  of  reparations.  This  financial  instability 
did  not  prevent  Germany  from  carrying  on  the  development  of  hei 
resources  with  the  money  which  she  was  hiding  from  the  Reparations 
Commission  behind  the  thin  blind  of  bankruptcy. 

A  well-known  example  was  the  shipping  program  of  1921.  The 
Government  made  a  contract  with  her  shipbuilders  for  2,500,000 
tons  of  shipping  to  take  the  place  of  the  7,500,000  tons  that  she  had 
been  deprived  of  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  The  bill  for  this  enorm¬ 
ous  program  was  twelve  billion  marks,  four  billion  of  which  had 
been  paid  when  the  construction  had  commenced  and  the  rest  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  by  installments. 

It  was  only  a  violent  protest  of  the  Reparations  Commission  eight 
months  later  which  prevented  the  completion  of  the  program  which 
was  in  direct  violation  of  the  peace  treaty.  This  took  place  while  the 
mark  still  had  some  semblance  of  stability,  and  today,  although  the 
mark  has  sunk  to  irrecoverable  depths,  the  same  policy  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  being  carried  on.  Abundant  labor  and  material  is  at  hand  and 
it  makes  little  difference  to  the  capitalist  whether  his  labor  is  paid  in 
figures  with  one  ought  or  six.  The  work  can  be  done  and  done  for 
paper  money.  States,  cities,  and  even  the  large  factories  print  their 
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own  money,  the  latter  forcing  their  labor  to  accept  it,  and  so  the 
local  tradesmen,  who  are  dependent  upon  the  laboring  class,  must 
recognize  it  at  its  face  value. 

Under  such  conditions  industrial  Germany  today  is  thriving  with 
constructive  activity.  Whole  new  villages  of  thirty  or  forty  houses 
each  are  springing  up  throughout  the  Ruhr.  New  factories  are  being 
built  and  enlarged.  Canals  are  being  dug,  extended  and  improved, 
and  everywhere  permanent  constructions  are  in  order.  The  Bochum- 
Verein  plant  at  Bochum  is  putting  up  a  huge  new  structure  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  piping.  Five  hundred  thousand  gold  marks 
are  being  spent  on  a  new  waterway  called  the  Regulieung  Kanal, 
which  is  being  built  between  Rouhort  and  Duisburg.  At  Bodelsch- 
wingh,  Dortsfeld,  Hucarda  and  at  Ickern,  all  within  15  kilometres 
of  Dortmund,  new  villages  are  in  the  process  of  construction.  In 
Essen  within  one  block  two  new  banks  and  a  bourse  are  going  up, 
while  in  the  suburbs  a  new  residential  section  is  nearly  complete. 
With  such  things  going  on  next  door  to  him  in  a  country  untouched 
by  war,  it  is  hard  to  convince  the  Frenchman  that  Germany  cannot 
pay  for  the  reconstruction  of  his  meager  dwelling  in  the  devastated 
area  which  stands  unfinished  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

To  the  small  money  group  of  Germany  the  policy  of  over¬ 
inflation  has  been  profitable  as  it  has  given  a  chance  for  expansion 
on  paper  money,  but  it  has  been  carried  so  far  that  the  mark  has 
gotten  out  of  control  and  the  whole  structure  is  on  the  point  of  col¬ 
lapse.  The  policy  was  nothing  more  than  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of 
Germany’s  working  class  for  the  benefit  of  the  moneyed  interests 
and  the  evasion  of  the  Reparations  debt.  However,  the  financiers 
could  well  afford  to  sacrifice  their  workers  as  the  blame  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mark  could  easily  be  thrown  on  France’s  shoulders  and 
so  would  strengthen  Germany’s  stand  both  among  their  own  people 
and  abroad. 

This  point  of  view  was  clearly  expressed  by  one  of  the  foremost 
industrialists  of  Germany,  a  chief  director  of  the  Krupp  works  at 
Essen,  when  he  discussed  the  labor  situation  in  an  interview  for  the 
Globe.  “The  fall  of  the  mark  will  eventually  lead  to  Bolshevism,”  he 
began  in  speaking  of  possible  consequences  of  the  rapid  depreciation. 
“The  trouble  will  probably  start  here  at  Essen  because  the  food 
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stuffs  are  more  expensive  and  the  people  are  much  more  excited 
because  of  the  labor  unrests.”  When  asked  to  express  his  opinion  as 
to  the  form  the  trouble  would  take,  he  said,  “Of  course  there  will  be 
uprisings,  but  what  chance  would  active  resistance  have  against 
France?  The  laborers  will  find  hundreds  of  ways  to  oppose  the 
French  under  their  bayonets.  At  present  the  workers  do  not  think 
of  giving  in.  There  is  not  one  flaw  in  the  line  of  resistance.  Those 
who  are  working  for  the  French  are  not  loyal  government  employees 
but  a  low  type  of  laborer  who  is  looked  down  upon  by  his  fellows. 
In  regard  to  the  faithful  employees,  (he  referred  to  the  railworkers 
who  obeyed  the  orders  from  Berlin  to  resist)  it  was  an  act  of  the 
greatest  brutality  to  expel  the  families  from  their  homes.  They  are  the 
real  heroes.  It  is  not  a  question  of  individual  brutality.  The  general 
order  is  brutal,  the  policy  is  brutal.”  When  asked  if  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  report  that  the  families  were  expelled  by  colored  troops, 
he  stated  that  he  had  seen  no  such  soldiers  in  the  Ruhr. 

Herr  X  then  discussed  the  activities  of  the  Krupp  works  saying, 
“Never  were  the  bonds  between  the  workers  and  the  official  Krupp 
family  circle  stronger  than  after  the  arrest  of  the  five  directors.  One 
of  the  fiercest  communists  expressed  publicly  his  condolences  to 
Frau  Von  Bohlen  on  the  occasion.  “We  are  now  only  partially  pro¬ 
ducing  but  many  of  our  men  are  occupied  with  non-productive 
work  such  as  repairing  and  moving  of  material  as  much  of  that 
work  was  neglected  during  the  war.  Before  1914  we  employed  about 
seventy-five  thousand  men  and  now  we  are  employing  over  fifty 
thousand.  It  is  our  greatest  interest  not  to  let  them  be  workless  so 
that  we  will  have  no  trouble  from  the  socialists.  Any  number  of  the 
older  men  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  political  labor  parties.  It  is 
the  younger  men  who  are  radical  in  their  views,  but  ninety  per  cent 
of  our  workmen  are  of  good  old  stock.” 

Herr  X  closed  by  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Krupp  directors  by  the  French.  “The  indignation  here  in  Essen 
is  very  great.  One  can  hardly  believe  how  sensible  people  can  ex¬ 
pect  Germany  to  negotiate  on  the  reparations  problem  when  four 
of  her  prominent  men  are  kept  in  prison.  The  people  feel  that  they 
don’t  want  reparations  but  that  they  want  to  destroy  the  Ruhr  instead 
and  break  Germany  up  in  pieces.” 
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The  views  of  the  Krupp  director  on  the  attitude  of  labor  cannot 
be  interpreted  to  apply  to  all  labor  throughout  the  Ruhr,  for  in  the 
Krupp  factory  the  situation  is  unique.  The  works  are  of  such  long 
standing  that  families  have  for  generations  been  connected  with  the 
industry,  young  men  following  their  fathers  in  their  trade,  until  the 
work  has  become  more  or  less  of  a  tradition.  Under  such  conditions 
the  labor  situation  is  considerably  better  than  in  the  majority  of  fac¬ 
tories  and  for  that  reason,  the  Krupp  point  of  view  is  optimistic.  To 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  real  attitude  of  labor  in  general  and 
to  obtain  reliable  statistics  of  the  enrollment  of  the  different  parties 
is  difficult  as  there  are  so  many  different  organizations  and  leaders. 
The  only  figures  available  are  those  from  the  party  leaders  them¬ 
selves  and  in  all  cases  they  do  not  agree. 

Labor  organization  in  Germany  differs  fundamentally  from  that 
in  the  United  States  in  that  the  parties  are  political  in  character. 
Consequently  there  is  occasion  for  many  more  organizations  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  several  political  points  of  view.  The  labor,  to  be  sure,  is 
more  highly  organized  than  American  labor  but  there  is  not  the 
unity  of  command  and  so  it  does  not  wield  the  same  power.  How¬ 
ever,  from  the  workmen’s  point  of  view  there  is  not  the  need  for  a 
united  power  against  capitalism  as  certain  rights  of  labor  have  al¬ 
ready  been  recognized  by  the  Government.  The  workmen  are  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  elect  representatives  to  a  committee  which  investi¬ 
gates  factory  conditions  and  cooperates  with  the  management.  Labor 
too,  has  formed  its  own  garrison.  In  each  factory  there  are  groups 
of  Hundertschafter,  robust  workmen,  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as  a 
guard  in  case  of  any  uprising. 

Nearly  all  of  the  present  political  labor  parties  are  socialistic  in 
character  and  are  rapidly  becoming  more  so  with  the  increased  diffi¬ 
culty  of  living.  On  the  extreme  left  are  the  anarchist,  syndicalists, 
and  soviets,  who  claim  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  organized 
workers.  The  Christian  Democrats,  made  up  of  Catholics  and  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  Democrats  form  the  middle  group;  and  the  Free  Workers, 
the  Socialists  and  the  Christian  Socialists  make  up  the  right.  The 
differences  between  many  of  the  parties  are  very  slight,  sometimes 
workers  of  approximately  the  same  political  beliefs  splitting  on  re¬ 
ligious  opinions.  The  Socialists  and  the  Christian  Socialists  are  by 
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far  the  largest  parties  in  die  Ruhr  each  having  about  a  million  fol¬ 
lowers.  Of  these  two  million,  nearly  920,000  are  miners,  600,000  are 
iron  and  steel  workers,  and  the  rest  are  of  miscellaneous  trades.  A 
conservative  estimate  by  the  leader  of  the  Christian  Democrats 
places  the  number  of  Anarchists,  Syndicalists  and  Soviets  in  the  Ruhr 
at  about  126,000.  A  comparison  of  the  strength  of  the  parties  in  the 
Krupp  works  may  be  made  from  the  fact  that  the  26,000  miners  in 
the  mine  on  Krupp  property  elected  to  the  workmen’s  council;  7 
Free  workers,  5  Christian  Democrats,  1  Soviet,  5  Free  Clerks  (corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Free  Workers)  and  1  Christian  Clerk.  Recently 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  favor  of  the  Free  Rhine¬ 
land  Republic,  a  movement  which  was  quietly  started  in  1919  by 
Dortun  and  which  has  been  slowly  gaining  support  in  the  old  occu¬ 
pied  areas  about  Mayence  and  Coblentz.  At  present  there  seems  to 
be  little  possibility  of  the  adoption  of  the  movement  as  most  of  the 
labor  parties  are  against  it  but  if  living  conditions  become  so  bad 
the  socialist  might  join  hands  with  Dortun  and  make  it  a  real  factor 
in  the  politics  of  Germany. 

In  an  interview,  Arnold  Engels,  leader  of  the  International  Anar¬ 
chists’  Association  said  that  in  Germany  there  were  25  million 
workers  and  that  of  these  15  million  were  organized  into  less 
radical  workers’  associations.  Ten  million,  he  claimed,  sympathized 
with  the  left  group  composed  of  Anarchists,  Syndicalists  and  Soviets. 
“Today,”  he  said,”  we  see  a  big  battle,  one  against  another.  The  lat¬ 
ter  hope  to  gather  power  and  to  erect  a  new  structure  which  will  be 
called  a  new  class  of  man,  a  new  order.  The  motto  will  be  ‘Ich  will 
nicht  herrschen,  ich  will  nicht  beherrechen  sein.’ — I  will  not  order, 
I  will  not  be  ordered. — Such  is  the  danger  that  threatens  Germany 
today  as  a  result  of  the  policy  of  over  inflation.” 

Though  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  the  Ruhr  occupation 
have  been  emphasized  in  the  press,  the  question  fundamentally  is  an 
economical  and  industrial  one.  When  all  national  and  historical 
prejudices  have  been  put  aside  a  simple  problem  remains.  The  iron 
fields  of  Europe  are  in  Lorraine  and  the  coal  is  in  the  Ruhr.  Each 
industry  is  dependent  upon  the  other  and  when  both  districts  were 
under  the  same  flag  cooperation  was  possible. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  iron  fields  were  given  back  to 
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France  and  provision  was  made  for  the  necessary  coal  to  supply  the 
industry  by  demanding  monthly  deliveries  from  the  Ruhr.  Coal 
production  in  that  section  immediately  dropped  far  below  wartime 
production  and  even  below  the  pre-war  level,  and  Germany  did  not 
fulfill  her  obligations. 

France,  whose  coal  mines  had  been  flooded  by  the  retreating  Ger¬ 
mans,  found  herself  barely  able  to  supply  her  old  furnaces,  not  to 
mention  the  newly  acquired  furnaces  of  Lorraine. 

The  only  step  that  remained  was  inevitable  and  in  January 
France  moved  into  the  Ruhr  to  control  the  output  and  force  Ger¬ 
many  to  live  up  to  her  obligations.  On  paper  the  results  at  first  seem 
disheartening.  Since  the  occupation  the  French  have  been  able  to 
export  a  bare  two  million  tons  of  coal,  coke  and  lignite,  about  one 
eighth  of  the  fuel  she  would  have  received  at  the  rate  of  the  German 
deliveries,  which  were  averaging  two  million  tons  a  month.  For  a 
time  the  Germans  advertised  the  fact  as  a  great  triumph  for  passive 
resistance  and  as  conclusive  proof  that  the  French  did  not  want  coal 
but  the  Ruhr  territory. 

Since  the  consequences  are  beginning  to  materialize,  however, 
the  boast  is  not  so  loudly  expressed  and  what  at  first  seemed  to  be 
a  triumph  is  slowly  turning  into  defeat.  It  is  surprising,  not  that 
the  figure  was  so  low,  but  that  the  French  should  have  succeeded  at 
all.  A  staff  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  engineers  entered  the  richest 
coal  field  in  the  world  to  do  the  work  of  ten  times  their  number  and 
to  do  it  without  labor,  without  transportation,  and  in  the  face  of 
organized  resistance.  The  miners  left  their  posts.  The  railwaymen 
walked  out  leaving  the  trains  idle.  The  population  commenced  a 
series  of  distracting  acts  of  sabotage. 

Under  such  conditions  the  French  were  able  to  move  only  258 
tons  of  coke  and  1003  tons  of  coal  during  the  month  of  January. 
The  February  figures  reached  2263  tons  of  coke,  29404  tons  of  coal, 
and  1763  tons  of  lignite.  Then  came  a  trying  period  of  organization. 
French  “cheminots”  were  rushed  to  the  area  to  put  a  few  of  the 
trains  in  operation  with  the  result  that  in  March  fifteen  times  as 
much  coke  was  delivered  in  France  as  the  previous  month,  while  the 
coal  deliveries  were  doubled  and  the  lignite  total  reached  nearly 
7000  tons.  By  April  a  number  of  the  German  railwaymen  had 
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abandoned  their  resistance  and  had  returned  to  work  with  the 
French,  who  were  now  operating  about  270  trains  daily.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-seven  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  ten  tons  of  coke, 
coal  and  lignite  was  the  total  for  April,  a  figure  which  was  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  120,000  tons  the  following  month.  Another 
increase  of  100,000  tons  in  June  brought  the  monthly  average  up  to 
about  450,000  tons.  At  the  end  of  July  1,  699,776  tons  of  coal,  coke 
and  lignite  and  more  than  35  millions  kilos  of  by-products  had 
reached  France  from  the  country  that  was  to  have  been  isolated  by 
a  “wall  of  passive  resistance.” 

All  of  these  deliveries  were  made  from  stocks  seized  after  pro¬ 
duction.  With  the  comparatively  small  number  of  men  in  their  em¬ 
ploy  the  French  did  not  undertake  to  work  the  mines,  especially  as 
there  was  plenty  of  coal  already  on  the  surface.  The  French  engi¬ 
neers  have  been  using  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  Germans 
who  have  abandoned  resistance  and  a  large  number  of  Poles  in  load¬ 
ing  the  cars  at  coal  depots.  At  the  present  delivery  rate  of  20,000  tons 
daily,  there  is  sufficient  coal  in  stock  to  last  until  January,  when  the 
French  will  start  to  work  the  mines  if  the  resistance  has  not  broken 
down  by  then. 

Coal,  however,  is  not  what  is  needed  immediately  to  put  the  steel 
mills  of  Lorraine  into  operation.  All  the  smelting  furnaces  require 
coke  and  the  available  supply  in  the  Ruhr  is  nearly  depleted.  This 
was  foreseen  by  the  French  engineers  and  a  month  ago  they  started 
to  make  plans  for  putting  the  cokeries  of  the  district  into  operation 
as  they  are  the  only  ones  suitable  for  the  conversion  of  Ruhr  coal. 
The  problem  was  not  an  easy  one  for,  after  oven  fires  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  burn  down,  a  great  deal  of  reconditioning  must  be  done. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  occupation  the  German  coke  manufac¬ 
turers  stopped  their  production,  but  imagining  that  the  French 
would  be  forced  to  retire  before  long,  they  kept  the  oven  doors 
tightly  closed  and  maintained  slow  fires  so  that  they  could  start  pro¬ 
duction  again  without  delay  of  restarting  the  furnaces.  After  two 
months,  however,  the  fires  were  allowed  to  go  out  necessitating  the 
long  task  of  cleaning  out  the  cold  coke  and  relining  the  oven  walls 
before  they  could  be  put  into  operation  again.  In  the  middle  of 
August  the  French  seized  the  idle  cokeries  of  Recklinghausen,  Hein- 
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rich  Gustav,  Victor  %  and  Dortsfeld,  all  near  Dortmund.  Victor  % 
was  the  first  to  be  reconditioned  and  has  just  been  put  into  opera¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  other  three  are  in  working  order  the  French 
will  be  able  to  maintain  their  present  deliveries  of  1500  tons  per  day. 

Besides  the  material  advantage  of  operating  the  cokeries  the 
engineers  expect  that  the  step  will  have  a  valuable  effect  on  the 
weakening  of  the  resistance.  The  workmen  have  been  constantly 
told  by  Berlin  that  the  French  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  taking 
over  the  production  organs  of  the  Ruhr  and  that  when  the  stocks 
gave  out  they  would  be  helpless.  The  successful  operations  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  by  the  French  was  the  first  blow  to  the  German  confidence 
as  it  was  predicted  that  the  railroads  would  be  crippled  without 
German  labor.  The  taking  over  of  the  cokeries  has  already  had  a 
similar  effect.  Shortly  after  the  plans  of  the  French  were  announced, 
several  German  engineers  applied  at  the  head  offices  of  the  Allied 
mine  control  at  Dortmund  and  asked  for  positions  in  the  cokeries 
as  they  frankly  admitted  that  they  saw  the  resistance  could  not  last 
much  longer. 

The  coal  situation  as  regards  the  German  population  and  the 
German  industries  in  the  Ruhr  has  been  virtually  unchanged  by  the 
French  since  their  occupation,  but  the  policy  of  resistance  has  created 
a  situation  which  is  at  present  serious  and  which  will  be  disastrous 
if  the  resistance  continues  until  cold  weather.  The  French  have  made 
no  restrictions  upon  the  production  of  coal  for  German  use  in  the 
Ruhr.  They  have  merely  taken  over  bodily  the  taxing  system  of  the 
German  Government  and  have  demanded  the  same  thirty  per  cent 
production  tax  that  was  demanded  by  the  Reich  before  occupation. 
The  mines  are  free  to  produce  and  to  deliver  to  their  own  industries 
and  their  own  population  in  the  Ruhr  provided  they  pay  the  tax  to 
the  French  Government  just  as  they  did  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  the  mines  have  been  ordered  by  Berlin  not  to  do  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  is  a  shortage,  a  serious  shortage,  in  the  cities  and  in 
the  factories,  which  have  practically  ceased  production.  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  partially  relieved  in  the  cities  near  waterways  by  the 
importation  of  coal  from  England  which  is  not  taxed  by  the  French 
and  which  is  delivered  without  interference.  Mr.  Frantzen,  head  of 
the  Mines  Commission,  estimated  that  250,000  tons  per  month  has 
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been  coming  recently  from  England  for  Germany  by  way  of  Hol¬ 
land.  But  this  has  not  been  nearly  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
population  and  the  factories.  Wherever  coal  is  being  unloaded  one 
can  see  children  with  small  pails  picking  up  the  few  lumps  which 
are  left  behind  or  which  fall  from  wagons.  All  the  hotels  have  a  lim¬ 
ited  supply  for  fuel  or  hot  water,  if  any.  A  park  forest  near  Essen  is 
being  cut  down  for  fuel  and  use  is  made  of  every  bit  of  combustible 
material.  Under  such  difficulties,  a  change  of  policy  will  certainly  be 
necessary  when  winter  sets  in. 

The  French  are  unable  to  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  illegal 
production  as  there  are  so  many  mines  to  control.  Now  only  about 
half  the  shafts  of  the  Ruhr  are  under  French  supervision  and  where 
troops  are  not  on  guard  coal  is  brought  to  the  surface.  Nearly  all 
the  mines  are  producing  enough  to  supply  the  families  of  their  own 
workmen  and  keep  the  mine  boilers  going.  During  the  first  months 
of  the  occupation  there  was  a  rush  to  get  in  coal  supplies  before  the 
stocks  were  occupied.  Accordingly  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fuel 
delivered  without  the  payment  of  the  tax. 

Some  of  this,  the  French  have  put  on  record  and  now  they  are 
keeping  a  careful  account  of  the  coal  which  is  moved  without  pay¬ 
ment.  In  the  Krupp  works,  for  example,  there  is  a  mine  on  the 
property  which  is  daily  producing  1,400  tons,  one  tenth  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  requirements  of  the  plant.  The  tax  on  all  such  coal  if  it  is  not 
paid  will  eventually  be  collected  in  iron  and  steel.  Engineers  have 
made  examinations  of  all  the  larger  steel  mills  and  have  marked  cer¬ 
tain  material  in  stock  ready  for  seizure  of  such  stock  unless  the  taxes 
owed  are  paid.  Practically  no  seizure  has  been  made  to  date  but 
sufficient  material  has  been  marked  to  cover  the  debt. 

Under  such  conditions  industrial  production  in  the  Ruhr  is  prac¬ 
tically  at  a  standstill,  but  the  companies  are  trying  to  keep  their  men 
employed  by  extensive  improvements.  Factory  additions  are  under 
way,  equipment  is  being  reconditioned,  material  is  being  moved,  new 
mine  tunnels  are  being  dug,  and  in  general  industry  is  very  wisely 
taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in  production  to  get  its  house  in  order 
after  the  pressure  during  the  war.  But  even  with  such  improvements 
there  are  a  large  number  of  men  idle,  receiving  pay  from  their  em¬ 
ployers  and  from  the  Government  for  their  resistance. 


Of  the  French  accomplishments  since  the  occupation  none  is 
more  spectacular  than  their  operation  of  the  railroads.  A  network 
of  complicated  lines  connects  all  important  cities  and  villages,  a  net¬ 
work  built  to  carry  the  enormous  traffic  of  the  richest  industrial 
center  of  the  world.  The  larger  cities,  Essen,  Dortmund,  Bochum, 
Duisburg  and  Gelsenkirchen,  are  surrounded  by  a  maze  of  rail¬ 
roads,  yards,  switches  and  sidings.  By  calling  out  all  the  railroad  men 
Germany  hoped  to  cripple  transportation  and  make  France’s  task  so 
helpless  that  she  would  give  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  move  coal  from 
the  Ruhr.  The  step  did  cripple  transportation  but  only  for  a  time. 

The  following  general  order  issued  in  Berlin  on  March  24  by  the 
Minister  of  Government  Railways  expresses  clearly  the  German 
Government’s  confidence  in  France’s  inability  to  manage  the  rail¬ 
ways. 

“To  all  Railway  Officials,  Employees  and  Laborers  of  the  German 
Government  Railways — 

“The  French  and  Belgians  have  organized  an  administration  of 
the  railway  lines  in  the  occupied  districts,  which  is  intended  to  re¬ 
place  the  German  administration. 

“This  action  is  contrary  to  international  law  and  a  violation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  All  orders  and  instruction  of  the  Franco- 
Belgian  administration  are  null  and  void.  The  staff  of  the  German 
Government  Railways  is  now  as  ever  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  the  German  Government  and  have  to  take  orders  from  them  only. 

“The  German  Government  therefore  orders  all  the  officials,  em¬ 
ployees  and  laborers  of  the  German  Government  Railways 

1.  Not  to  carry  out  any  instruction  given  by  the  Franco-Belgian 
administration. 

2.  Any  co-operation  with  the  administration  is  forbidden. 

3.  Any  demand  of  this  administration  that  the  staff  should  im¬ 
mediately  return  to  their  former  positions — and  resume  work, 

is  NOT  TO  BE  OBEYED  UNDER  ANY  CONDITION  OR  AT  ANY  PLACE 
WHATSOEVER. 

“The  German  employees  shall  return  to  those  places  occupied  by 
the  French  and  Belgians,  only  when  the  respective  posts  have  been 
evacuated  by  the  French  and  Belgian  railway  employees.  At  those 
places  not  occupied  by  the  French  and  Belgians,  the  employees  shall 
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go  on  working  according  to  the  orders  of  their  superior  offi¬ 
cers. 

4.  Any  offense  against  the  above  instructions  will  involve  harsh 
disciplinary  punishment,  even  dismissal  from  the  service  and 
legal  prosecution. 

“The  management  of  the  administration  knows  that  France  and 
Belgium  are  not  able  to  put  the  traffic  in  working  order  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  German  railway  staff. 

“It  is  therefore  essential  that  everyone  hold  his  ground  even 
against  fresh  enticement  and  threatenings.  France  and  Belgium  are 
solely  responsible  for  the  disruption  of  the  German  economic  sys¬ 
tem  and  not  the  German  railway  men  who  have  been  driven  away 
from  their  posts  by  foreign  military  power  and  who  will  never  work 
under  foreign  command. 

"full  compensation  is  assured  to  all  railway  employees  and 
their  families  who  are  injured  by  the  French  and  Belgian  orders. 

HOLD  YOUR  OWN  AS  BEFORE!” 

(Signed)  Groener,  Minister  of  Government  Railways.” 

The  situation  was  difficult,  but  the  French  answered  the  chal¬ 
lenge.  Railway  workers  were  rushed  in  from  France,  experts  began 
to  study  the  complicated  switching  and  signaling  systems  which 
were  entirely  different  from  their  own,  and  finally,  in  spite  of  the 
continued  acts  of  sabotage,  they  were  able  to  open  up  a  few  trunk 
lines.  No  attempt  was  made  to  utilize  all  the  different  sidings  and 
switches  as  there  was  no  immediate  need  for  them,  after  a  through 
line  was  established. 

On  March  15th  the  Ruhr  service  accommodated  1,200  passengers, 
a  month  later  2,800  passengers  and  in  May  the  daily  average  was 
more  than  5,000.  A  considerable  increase  came  in  July  when  7,500 
persons  rode  on  French  trains  in  the  Ruhr.  Of  these  6,800  were  Ger¬ 
mans  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  German  citizens  had  been  warned 
and  ordered  not  to  ride  on  them.  During  April,  May  and  June  a 
fairly  even  average  of  trains  was  maintained,  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  passenger  and  about  forty  freight  trains  running  daily.  In 
July  and  August,  however,  the  service  was  more  than  doubled  with 
over  seven  hundred  trains  on  the  schedule,  carrying  as  many  as  146,- 
000  passengers  a  day,  of  whom  140,000  were  Germans.  More  than 


9,000  German  railway  men  are  now  working  for  the  French  and 
the  number  is  increasing  rapidly.  Today  the  French  railways  are 
more  than  capable  of  carrying  the  traffic  without  opening  up  any 
new  lines.  With  the  tracks  now  in  use  five  more  trains  per  day  could 
be  run  on  each  route  without  endangering  the  passengers.  True  the 
trains  are  comparativly  slow  but  they  run  exactly  on  schedule  and 
afford  reliable  and  safe  service. 

To  see  the  railroads  so  efficiently  operated  was  a  blow  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  German  Government  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ruhr.  To  see  the  cokeries  taken  over  is  having  a  similar  effect. 
Should  the  resistance  last  until  January  and  the  French  follow  out 
their  plans  of  working  the  mines,  the  people’s  last  hopes  would  be 
shattered  and  shattered  hopes  together  with  the  pinch  of  hunger  and 
cold  is  a  combination  that  not  even  pamphlets  and  paper  marks 
can  subdue. 


Western  Union  Cablegram 


To:  Petrol,  Isle  of  Grain,  Kent,  England 


Cambridge,  Mass. 
May  25,  1925 


PASSED  DIVISIONALS  LOVE 


Monday,  May  25,  1925 


Joe  de  Ganahl 

16  Hollis  Hall 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Your  cable  tells  us  now  anchors  are  stowed,  boilers  alight,  en¬ 
gines  tried. 

Soon  you  will  receive  your  sailing  papers  for  the  great  voyage  of 
life. 

Our  hopes,  born  of  deep  love  and  pride,  are  that  your  outward 
passage  may  not  be  without  storm  and  heavy  weather;  that  you  may 
voyage  safely  through  uncharted  seas  whose  dangers  demand  good 
seamanship  and  a  stout  heart,  that  you  may  know  when  fortune 
rough-handles  you  she  is  merely  sounding  for  valiant  souls,  and 
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choosing  those  who  smile  and  carry  on;  that  you  may  leave  all  men 
and  things  better  than  you  found  them  and  yet  not  know  it  so;  that 
you  may  have  great  wealth  in  noble  friends;  that  in  the  end  you 
may  steer  safely  on  the  homeward  voyage  to  castles  you  have  built; 
that  you  may  always  know  how  much  we  love  you. 

Father  and  Mother 


Western  Union  Cablegram 

May  2 6,  1925 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

To:  Petrol,  Isle  of  Grain,  Kent,  England 

You  have  given  me  a  compass  of  your  ideals  and  love.  I  pray  for 
wisdom  to  use  it  and  strength  to  follow  its  course;  then  there  are 
no  unnavigable  seas. 


April  22,  1926 

Dear  Mother  and  Father: 

Please  excuse  the  typing  but  I  am  using  a  Corona  and  the  keys 
seem  particularly  close  together  after  my  hands  have  stiffened  up 
with  real  manual  labor.  Still  if  I  keep  plugging  away  I  may  not  lose 
my  touch  entirely. 

There  is  so  much  to  tell  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  but  before 
I  start  narrating  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  the  trouble  I  put  you  to 
in  depositing  funds  at  the  various  places  in  Norway.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  or  not  I  shall  have  to  draw  upon  them.  I  had  intended  to 
do  so  but  at  the  last  minute  Commander  Byrd  decided  that  he  was 
not  going  to  stop  at  Tronjham  or  Tromso  but  that  he  was  going  to 
stop  outside  the  inlet  of  the  former  port  and  have  the  New  Yor\ 
Times  man  and  the  ice  pilot  meet  us  there.  He  is  trying  to  save 
every  minute  as  he  is  afraid  Amunson  is  going  to  sneak  one  over  on 
him,  like  he  did  on  Scott.  It  is  really  a  race  for  the  pole.  I  do  hope 
Commander  Byrd  gets  it.  He  is  a  peach,  one  of  the  finest  personalities 
I  have  ever  met.  His  men  adore  him  and  are  working  their  heads 
off  for  him. 

But  I  am  getting  off  my  main  story  as  usual,  which  is  the  money 


you  deposited.  I  went  to  Commander  Byrd  tonight  to  ask  him  if  I 
could  wireless  the  Times  man  to  get  the  money  for  me  at  Tondham 
but  we  finally  decided  that  that  would  involve  so  much  red  tape  that 
he  said  he  would  cash  a  check  for  me  if  I  needed  funds  before  we 
get  back  to  Norway.  Still  it  is  mighty  nice  to  know  that  there  is 
money  waiting  for  me  there  if  I  need  it.  I  would  never  in  the  world 
need  as  much  as  you  sent.  In  my  cable  I  may  have  said  two  hundred 
and  omitted  the  dollar  mark.  I  meant  $200  not  200  pounds.  I  hope 
you  did  not  lose  much  on  the  exchange.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
it  all,  Father.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,  but  I  did  not  like 
to  get  all  the  way  up  there  and  find  that  I  needed  money. 

I  imagine  you  were  pretty  surprised  when  I  wired  for  your  re¬ 
actions  to  a  polar  trip.  But  your  surprise  could  not  have  been  any 
greater  than  mine  when,  on  April  5,  I  woke  up  and  found  myself 
actually  on  board  the  Chantier  headed  for  the  Arctic.  I  did  not  know 
till  I  got  aboard  whether  I  was  going  to  make  the  trip.  It  happened 
this  way.  About  ten  days  before  the  sailing  date  I  happened  to  read 
an  item  to  the  effect  that  most  of  the  crew  was  made  up  of  Navy 
men  or  naval  reserve  men,  on  leave,  and  I  suddenly  said  to  myself 
“where  the  dickens  have  I  been  all  this  time?”  And  so,  on  a  wild 
chance,  I  wrote  Noel  Davis  my  former  Commander  at  Squantum 
and  asked  him  to  ask  Commander  Byrd  if  there  was  any  opportunity 
at  all  for  my  going  on  the  trip.  He  wrote  back  stating  that  at  the  last 
minute  he  might  take  a  seaman  or  two  and  advised  me  to  get  in 
touch  with  him  at  New  York.  And  so  on  that  bare  possibility  I 
cabled  you  and  Josephine  to  get  your  reactions  before  I  went  into  it 
any  further. 

When  I  found  you  both  favorable  I  did  some  telephoning.  Com¬ 
mander  Byrd  told  me  that  there  might  possibly  be  a  chance  and  to 
call  him  again.  I  called  him  two  days  later  and  he  told  me  that  he 
was  revising  his  list  that  afternoon  and  that  he  would  telegraph  me 
by  eight  o’clock  that  night  whether  or  not  he  could  squeeze  me  on. 
But  I  did  not  wait  until  eight.  It  was  then  Sunday  evening,  the  day 
before  sailing.  I  went  down  to  Scarsdale,  that  night,  called  up  New 
Haven  to  see  if  any  telegrams  had  come  and  went  to  bed  pretty  blue 
when  I  found  they  had  not.  And  I  had  just  gotten  through  reading 
an  article  in  the  Times  to  the  effect  that  enough  last  minute  applica- 
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tions  had  come  in  to  outfit  three  more  expeditions.  But  I  decided 
that  while  there  was  life  there  was  hope.  My  reporting  experience 
had  trained  me  to  always  find  some  way  to  do  a  thing,  if  one  way 
failed.  For  they  do  not  take  any  excuses  at  the  office  if  you  come 
back  without  a  story  you  have  been  sent  after.  I  decided  to  treat  the 
whole  expedition  as  an  assignment  and  get  on  board  some  way.  I 
had  even  made  plans  to  stow  away  but  as  you  can  see  that  was  un¬ 
necessary. 

I  got  up  at  4:30  the  morning  the  expedition  sailed  and  went  down 
to  the  Me  Alpin  where  Commander  Byrd  was  stopping.  I  did  not 
telephone  him  from  the  desk  but  went  right  up  and  parked  myself  at 
6  a.m.  outside  his  bedroom  door.  Finally  one  of  the  other  members 
of  the  expedition  came  along  and  tried  to  rule  me  away  but  I  finally 
persuaded  him  not  to  throw  me  out  without  a  hearing  before  Com¬ 
mander  Byrd  and  so  I  waited  on.  Finally  I  heard  rustlings,  went 
down  to  the  hall  and  telephoned  him  to  warn  him  that  I  was  laying 
in  wait  for  him.  He  was  so  surprised  that  he  could  not  be  sore  and 
told  me  to  wait  in  the  outer  room.  He  appeared  in  the  middle  of  his 
shaving  and  greeted  me  with  smiles  and  a  hand  shake  telling  me 
that  he  admired  my  persistence.  He  added  that  I  might  go  down 
to  the  boat  and  he  would  see  if  he  could  do  anything  for  me.  So 
with  a  little  more  hope  I  went  down  with  what  baggage  I  had  and 
got  aboard  to  get  right  to  work.  I  never  left  the  ship  again  and 
here  I  am  on  the  way  to  the  Arctic.  Officially  I  am  a  coal  passer  but 
unofficially  I  do  about  everything  under  the  sun.  Most  of  the  time  I 
work  in  the  fire  hold  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  engine  room 
or  on  deck.  Every  living  soul  is  putting  every  ounce  of  energy  into 
the  trip  and  it  is  good  for  all  of  us.  Commander  Byrd  and  all  the 
technicians  on  the  trip  get  down  with  the  rest  of  us  shoveling  coal 
and  there  is  one  awful  lot  of  coal  to  be  handled  everyday. 

There  are  a  mighty  fine  bunch  of  men  on  board,  as  it  is  a  picked 
crew,  and  practically  everyone  is  connected  with  the  service  in  some 
way  or  other.  There  is  one  man,  the  third  engineer,  and  one  of  my 
immediate  bosses,  who  is  a  prince  and  it  occurred  to  me  at  once  that 
you  might  be  able  to  use  him.  He  is  a  man  about  thirty  years  old,  is 
an  experienced  engineer  and  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  willing  and 
cheerful  workers  on  the  ship.  He  has  been  going  to  sea  for  a  long 
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time  but  I  think  he  is  tired  of  it.  An  American  of  that  sort,  used  to 
responsibility  and  always  facing  and  overcoming  difficulties,  it  struck 
me,  might  be  a  very  valuable  man  to  help  out  on  the  plant.  Of 
course,  he  is  an  expert  mechanic  and  a  fine  steam  engineer. 

I  really  believe  he  could  take  a  great  deal  of  detailed  work  off 
Carl’s  shoulders  and  could  work  with  Mr.  Fullerton  to  advantage. 
If  you  want  me  to  bring  him  out  to  lunch  when  we  are  in  London, 
you  could  meet  him.  I  was  thinking  of  asking  him  out  for  a  meal 
anyway  if  you  thought  it  would  be  all  right,  for  he  has  been  mighty 
nice,  not  only  to  me  but  to  everybody  else  who  works  in  his  depart¬ 
ment.  He  certainly  strikes  me  as  a  reliable  party  and  one  who  will 
take  all  the  responsibility  you  place  upon  him.  Of  course  I  have  not 
breathed  a  word  about  the  plant  or  anything  else  to  him  but  if  you 
want  me  to  I  can  begin  to  sound  him  out  before  we  get  to  London. 
I  really  believe  he  wants  to  quit  the  sea  and  to  settle  down  some¬ 
where.  If  you  want  me  to  sound  him  out  and  to  ask  him  out  to  the 
house,  during  our  London  stay,  sign  the  next  wireless  you  send 
“Father.”  I  would  not  mention  it  in  any  of  your  wirelesses  as  it  is  a 
small  boat  and  the  wireless  operators  are  one  of  us.  If  you  do  not  need 
anyone  like  that  or  if  you  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  for  me  to 
go  any  further  just  sign  Mother  in  the  first  wireless  you  have  occa-^ 
sion  to  send  after  we  reach  Spitzbergen.  You  might  even  be  able  to 
get  a  letter  through  the  boat  on  our  return  as  we  have  to  drop  the  ice 
pilot  and  I  imagine  we  will  drop  him  at  either  Tromso  or  Trondh- 
jam  on  our  way  back.  If  you  drop  me  a  line  both  places  care  of  the 
Byrd  Expedition,  S.S .  Chantier  I  will  know  more  definitely  what 
to  do. 

This  promises  to  be  a  very  worthwhile  trip  and  I  think  one  which 
will  bring  financial  returns  in  the  long  run.  The  experiences  I  am 
having,  and  which  I  am  going  to  have,  will  be  invaluable.  We  are 
going  to  push  through  the  ice  as  far  as  Spitzbergen  if  we  can  get 
there  to  establish  our  base.  Then  we  are  going  to  set  the  planes  up 
(Commander  Byrd  told  me  that  I  am  going  to  work  on  the  planes 
when  we  are  ready  to  set  them  up)  and  from  there  Commander 
Byrd  and  Mr.  Bennett  are  going  to  fly  to  Peary  Land  with  gasoline. 
They  are  then  going  to  come  back  for  another  load  and  dash  for 
the  Pole.  They  are  taking  the  most  beautiful  ship  (plane)  I  have 
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ever  seen.  A  three  motored  Fokker,  which  will  take  off  with  two 
motors,  and  will  fly  with  one,  with  a  light  load.  It  is  the  neatest  job 
that  any  designer  has  ever  turned  out.  They  also  have  a  Curtis  Oriole 
on  board  for  scouting  work  at  Spitzbergen  and  for  flying  relief  to 
Commander  Byrd  and  Mr.  Bennett  if  they  get  into  trouble.  By  the 
way,  please  don’t  mention  a  word  about  the  plans  or  events  of  the 
expedition  outside  or  where  there  is  any  danger  of  their  getting 
around  for  he  wants  to  keep  certain  facts  quiet,  with  Amunson 
racing  him  to  the  Pole.  Of  course,  lots  of  the  details  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  but  I  might  say  something  which,  if  it  got  out,  might  do 
some  damage,  so  it  is  safest  to  be  careful. 

This  expedition  worked  out  beautifully  as  far  as  my  personal 
plans  are  concerned,  for  after  more  than  a  year,  I  am  going  to  be 
able  to  have  a  real  visit  with  you  all  again  and  I  am  going  to  be  able 
to  see  my  niece  and  goddaughter.  I  think  I  will  bring  back  a  live 
teddy  bear  for  her  to  play  with.  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  Josephine 
happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  time  and  we  could  have  our  first 
family  party  ? 

I  think  I  better  close  now  as  it  is  getting  late  and  I  am  working 
now  as  I  have  never  worked  before.  I’ll  be  hard  as  nails  when  I  get 
back — and  I’ll  need  a  hair  cut. 

Gosh,  but  it  will  be  great  to  see  you  all  again.  I  can  hardly  wait 
for  the  month  to  pass.  If  all  goes  well  we  should  be  in  London  in 
late  May  or  in  early  June  but  of  course  there  are  all  sorts  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  things  to  interfere.  Give  my  love  to  Carl  and  Chloe  and 
Betty  even  if  I  am  writing  them  too.  The  letter  might  get  lost  or 
something. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  telling  about  my  experiences  on 
board,  telling  about  the  characters,  about  me,  and  a  million  and  one 
other  things  of  interest  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  got  started  I  would 
never  stop  and  there  is  very  little  time  that  I  can  get  to  write  letters. 
There  is  always  something  to  do,  so  that  I  am  always  ready  for  bed 
when  a  pause  comes. 

Lots  of  love  and  again  thank  you  for  the  money. 

Devotedly, 

Joe 
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CHANT1ER 
En  route  to  New  York 
1 8th  June,  1926 

Mr.  Joe  de  Ganahl 

S.  S.  Chantier 

My  Dear  de  Ganahl  : 

As  our  Expedition  is  about  to  disband  I  feel  that  before  doing 
so  it  is  my  duty  as  well  as  my  keen  pleasure  to  record  in  a  letter  your 
splendid  services  incident  to  our  flight  to  the  North  Pole. 

I  find  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Arctic  expeditions  is  that 
men’s  qualities  and  true  natures  soon  show  themselves. 

Where,  in  civilization,  one  may  never  really  learn  to  know  one’s 
neighbors  in  years  of  acquaintanceship,  in  the  Arctic  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  cloak  one’s  true  nature  (self),  even  for  a  short  time. 

You  came  along  and  volunteered  for  this  work,  making  a  tre¬ 
mendous  personal  sacrifice,  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
prompted  you  to  do  this  has  been  evidenced  throughout. 

Early  in  the  Expedition  you  stood  out  as  a  splendid  sport  and  an 
ideal  man  for  Arctic  expeditions,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  a  great  test 
of  a  man. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  splendid  sportsmanship  which 
prompted  you  to  take  a  hand  along  with  the  other  fellows  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  difficult  and  dirty  jobs,  both  on  the  voyage  north  and 
in  Spitzbergen,  which  involved  hard  physical  labor  and  which  were 
over  and  above  the  call  of  duty.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I 
appreciate  it.  The  great  spirit  of  the  members  of  our  Expedition,  is 
an  epic  in  American  Adventure. 

I,  and  all  members  of  the  Expedition,  de  Ganahl,  are  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  you.  You  have  proved  an  able  worker,  a  fine  sport  and  a 
loyal  gentleman,  and  by  your  work  and  spirit  have  merited  the 
wholehearted  thanks  of  every  member  of  this  Expedition. 

Most  cordially, 

R.  E.  Byrd 

I  believe  you  are  looking  forward  to  getting  married  soon  after 
your  return  home,  and  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
tending  my  most  cordial  wishes  for  your  future  happiness. 
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I  hope  that  you  will  not  forget  to  look  me  up  sometimes  as  it 
will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  have  a  chat  with  you. 

I  am, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

R.  E.  Byrd 

REB/HHC 

You  have  two  letters  in  one.  Signed  first  one  by  mistake. 


After  this  Expedition  returned  Congress  voted  two  gold  medals 
one  for  Commander  Byrd,  who  was  promoted  to  an  Admiral,  and 
one  for  some  member  of  the  crew.  The  second  medal  was  unani¬ 
mously  voted  to  Joe  de  Ganahl. 


Isle  of  Grain 
October  15,  1927 

My  Darling  Little  Joe: 

I  must  write  you,  didn’t  want  to  write,  swore  I  wouldn’t  write 
you,  there  being  every  reason  why  I  shouldn’t  write  you,  being  sure 
it  don’t  make  any  difference  to  you  if  I  don’t  write  you  and  if  I  did 
write  you  the  only  thing  I  ought  to  write  you  is  give  you  Hail 
Columbia  because  you  never,  never  write  me. 

Now,  after  building  up  that  “mad  as  a  wet  hen”  complex  in  me 
because  you  won’t  write — you  proceed  to  stack  the  cards,  call  in 
Josephine  to  help — and  between  you  launch  into  the  world  that 
precious  little  sprout  and  call  him  Charles  (I  think  the  third)  with 
full  knowledge,  I  am  convinced,  as  I  know  the  stock  he  springs 
from,  will  never  write  a  damn  line  to  anybody.  I  suppose  you 
thought,  “That’s  why  I’ll  call  him  Charles”  a  more  appropriate 
name,  I  submit,  would  be  Joe — then  no  one  would  ever  expect  him 
to  write  a  damn  line  to  anybody.  It  took  you  and  Josephine  nine 
months  and  I  guess  Josephine  did  most  of  the  work  to  “get  over" 
that  message.  I  suppose  she  had  to  work  to  schedule,  but  having  all 
that  time  to  think  it  over — why  call  him  Charles,  when  as  indicated 
above  he,  by  every  reason,  should  be  Joe,  as  he  will  be  to  me  and  his 
Grandmother.  But,  badly  named  as  he  is,  dear  Joe,  his  advent  fans 
the  embers  in  your  old  Father’s  heart  to  a  new  glow — and  the 


warmth  therefrom  diffuses  in  pride  and  happiness  through  an  old 
scarred  frame  that  has  only  your  Mother,  his  boys  and  Grandchil¬ 
dren  to  make  him  care  very  much  what  the  “Teacher  says.” 

These  young  lives  seem  to  start  us  all  over  again — and  show  us 
another  mountain  range  to  cross,  promises  of  hills  to  be  climbed 
with  spirit  to  do  them,  bridges  to  be  built,  valley  in  which  to  play 
and  streams  to  fish.  The  still  water  and  the  long  dark  “pull”  seem 
ever  so  much  further  away  when  children’s  smiles  peep  around  at 
you  from  unexpected  corners. 

So  you,  Joe  Boy,  you  have  written  a  letter  after  all.  I  did  not 
know  it  was  a  letter  till  just  now,  a  palpitating,  living  letter,  all  soft 
and  loving  and  warm,  that  makes  us  feel  as  you  felt  and  as  Josephine 
felt,  when  he  first  smiled  as  he  looked  in  your  faces. 

You  both  know  now  what  the  message  was  like  to  us — but  why 
— why  did  you  give  him  such  a  hard  name. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  you  all,  dear  children. 

Father 


Cable  sent  Joe  on  December  30,  1927,  his  twenty-fifth  birthday: 

May  your  birthdays  always  celebrate  the  opening  of  new  years, 
new  experiences  and  new  strivings,  visions  of  new  heights  to  climb . 
Our  love . 

December  27,  1927 

My  Darling  Boy: 

I  feel  that  you  are  really  in  a  position  “when  a  fellow  needs  a 
friend.”  Not  because  you  have  been  fired — not  because  you  are  about 
to  embark  on  a  financially  hazardous  undertaking.  Being  fired  can, 
if  you  will,  be  turned  into  profit,  and  should  the  paper  not  succeed 
and  leave  you  broke — the  experience  will  be  worth  almost  as  much 
and  possibly  more  than  an  easy  success. 

The  needed  friend  is  one  who  will  tell  you  some  truths  that  are 
not  soothing  to  one’s  vanity  and  may  hurt  a  bit,  but  believe  me,  Joe 
dear,  it  takes  a  real  friend  to  tell  one  unpleasant  things.  Such  friends 
wait  for  their  reward  when  the  “truths  they’ve  spoken”  bear  fruit 
in  the  orchards  of  those  they  love.  Those  who  tell  us  the  pleasant 
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things  expect  their  reward  at  once  in  the  favor  of  those  they  praise. 
Now,  my  son,  your  scheme  of  life  is  not  a  scheme,— but  a  spon¬ 
taneous  expression  of  nobility  of  character  and  sweetness  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  which  escapes  the  harsher  expression  of  life,  without  which, 
you  so  overload  the  energies  which  nature  has  given  you,  and  in 
great  abundance,  that  you  cannot  carry  the  responsibilities  which 
an  unsympathetic  world  says,  we  must.  The  result  must  be,  in  the 
final  accounting,  an  evolution  of  a  character  not  dissimilar  to  that 
of  Peter  Pan  and  a  number  of  other  lovable  characters,  who  are 
greatly  beloved,  but  who  have  not  fitted  themselves  to  carry  the 
burdens  which  we  cannot  escape. 

Now,  my  son,  these  burdens  can  be  carried  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  J.  M.  Barrie  carried  his  by  giving  life  to  Peter  Pan  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  beautiful  characters.  He  carried  his  burdens  by  refresh¬ 
ing  harsher  .souls  with  beautiful  character  images, — images,  which 
as  images,  strengthened  the  souls  of  thousands  of  people.  In  them 
he  relit,  fanned  into  life  again,  the  embers  of  beautiful  thoughts, 
which  were  dying  under  the  drab,  heavy  burdens  of  life.  Burdens, 
which  would  have  crushed  Barrie  himself,  had  he  not  given  his  all 
in  forceful,  intensive  and  systematic  creation  of  images  from  which 
other  burden  bearers  could  refresh  their  drooping  thoughts.  Now 
you  have  reached  the  point  where  you  must  elect  either  to  be  re¬ 
freshed  by  images  created  by  men  like  Barrie,  or  you  must  force¬ 
fully,  intensively  and  systematically  take  up  your  burden  by  creat¬ 
ing  the  images  to  refresh  others.  You  have,  thus  far,  fitted  yourself 
adequately  for  neither.  You  may  worship  at  both  shrines  respec¬ 
tively — you  can  give  your  soul  to  but  one.  Your  nature  is  too  intense, 
my  Boy,  to  shorten  the  distance  you  should  go  by  travelling  to  two 
shrines  not  located  on  the  same  route  and  arriving,  finally,  at  mere 
respectability. 

Journalism  must  have  a  structure  whose  framework  is  com¬ 
mercialism.  To  be  good  journalism,  it  must  fill  out  the  frame  work 
with  idealism,  but  the  framework,  unless  strong,  will  let  idealism 
down  with  a  fearful  bump.  Now,  Joe  Boy,  I  doubt  seriously  if  you 
can  architect  the  frame  part  of  the  job.  I  do  not  think  you  realize 
how  strong  the  frame  work  must  be  to  hold  up  the  idealism  you 
will  surely  ask  it  to  carry,  and  I  should  indeed  be  sad  if  your  idealism 
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were  broken  in  the  debris  of  the  wrecked  frame.  Now,  Boy,  let  us 
examine  idealism  on  its  own  and  see  if  devotion  to  “its  expression” 
cannot  be  made  to  carry,  not  only  its  own  burden,  but  to  lessen  the 
load  for  others.  Note  that  I  have  postulated  “its  expression.”  Its  ex¬ 
pression,  however,  can  only  grow  when  nourished  by  the  thing  it¬ 
self.  Again  the  thing  itself  can  only  be  useful  when  expression  con¬ 
veys  it  to  the  thoughts  of  others.  It  follows  that  the  ability  to  express 
is  the  framework  of  idealism  and  this  too  must  be  a  sound  structure 
and  I  doubt,  dear  Boy,  if  your  tools  are  adequate  as  yet  to  build  so 
high  as  you  might.  You  may  say,  “I  am  then  in  the  same  relation  to 
idealism  on  “its  own”  as  I  would  be  with  idealism  built  on  the  frame 
work  of  journalism,”  but  such  is  not  the  case.  You  can  only  build 
idealism  into  journalism  when  commercialism  has  provided  a  pow¬ 
erful  frame  to  carry  the  idealism,  and  even  then,  the  frame  some¬ 
times  crumbles.  Idealism  on  its  own  requires  only  expression  to 
make  it  take  up  its  load  and  the  expression  finds  willing  commer¬ 
cial  hands  even  amongst  the  journalists  to  convey  it  to  its  useful 
purpose.  A  journalist  is  more  a  dealer  in  images  created  by  idealists’ 
brains  and  can  become  ideal  itself  only  by  commercial  methods. 

So,  it  comes  to  this,  my  Son —  (A).  Fit  yourself  by  commer¬ 
cial  training  for  journalism,  i.c.,  study  publicity,  finance,  politics, 
news  gathering  and  a  bit  of  everything  under  the  Sun.  (B).  Fit 
yourself  to  give  expression  to  the  high  ideals  that  are  in  you  and 
let  the  publishers  do  the  lesser  but  equally  important  commercial 
job.  This  means  Prof.  Baker,  a  year  or  two  reading — writing 
endlessly,  and  the  study  of  English — and  travel — and  above  all 
and  everything,  time  and  the  desire  to  thin\ .  Poise,  see  you 
squirming  now  and  the  occasion  requires  moral  courage. 

You  are  at  the  cross  roads,  Joe  Boy.  You  feel  you  are  married, 
have  responsibilities  and  must  carry  your  load — good — but  think  a 
moment.  I  have  given  my  life  to  the  commercial  side,  repugnant 
to  every  fiber  in  my  body.  I  want  you  to  carry  a  bigger  load  than  I 
have.  In  a  word,  my  Son,  I  wish  to  see  in  you  the  thoughts  that  I 
once  had  come  into  fruitful  bearing  and  not,  as  in  my  case,  wither 
and  fall  from  the  tree.  If  I  cannot  see  in  my  children  something  bet- 
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ter  as  the  result  of  my  striving— indeed  I  have  become  rich  but  to 
know  poverty.  We  arrive  here,  Joe  Boy,  to  the  point  of  this  letter: 

Stop  this  mad  rush  to  beat  time.  Take  one,  two,  three  years, 
devote  them  solidly  to  reading,  writing,  meditation,  Prof. 
Baker — lectures,  anything  you  like  but  being  in  a  hurry,  some¬ 
thing  that  nature  abhors,  as  she  does  a  vacuum,  and  which  is  just 
about  as  profitable  as  a  vacuum.  If  you  prefer  take  journalism, 
a  regular  course  in  Columbia,  but  do  it  thoroughly  and  do  it 
calmly . 

Father 
August  24,  1928 

Mr.  Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

New  York 

My  Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl  : 

Through  Colonel  Hartfield  I  have  just  received  your  very  gen¬ 
erous  contribution  of  $5,000  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Expedition, 
and  with  the  check  a  copy  of  your  very  gracious  telegram  of 
August  17. 

I  cannot  quite  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am,  for  in  addition  to  your 
financial  support  I  shall  have  Joe  with  me.  He  is  one  of  the  best  and 
one  of  the  hardest  working  members  of  the  staff,  and  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  me  that  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  count  on  him  in  the 
Antarctic. 

Thank  you,  Sir,  most  heartily. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  E.  Byrd 

I  wonder  if  you  know  how  devoted  I  am  to  Joe. 


October  3,  1928 

Dear  Mother  and  Father: 

I  intended  to  write  you  a  letter  to  be  delivered  by  Dody  when  I 
left  but  if  you  could  know  what  we  went  through  that  last  week, 
you  would  have  seen  that  it  was  physically  impossible.  It  was  work 
day  and  night  and  things  did  not  let  up  until  several  days  after  we 
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sailed.  The  night  before  we  sailed  I  got  no  sleep,  the  night  before 
that  I  got  two  hours’  sleep  and  the  night  before  that  about  four.  I 
left  without  time  to  attend  to  any  of  my  personal  affairs  or  see  any 
of  .my  friends. 

However,  I  imagine  that  if  you  stick  to  your  original  schedule  this 
will  be  delivered  about  as  soon  as  if  I  had  written  it  in  New  York. 

First  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  that  you  have  done  to  make  the 
trip  possible.  It  is  pretty  lonely  out  here  and  it  is  going  to  get  a  lot 
lonelier  before  the  trip  is  over.  Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I 
have  done  the  right  thing.  It  was  one  of  those  chances  which  come 
once  in  a  lifetime. 

I  suppose  Dody  has  told  you  about  the  tough  time  Chuckie  has 
been  having.  The  day  we  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  I  got  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  to  the  effect  that  they  were  going  to  operate  again  the 
next  day.  Dody  and  I  had  thought  that  everything  was  all  right, 
but  infection  had  set  in  again  and  they  had  to  open  the  wound  and 
scrape  more  of  the  bone  away.  It  was  heart-breaking  news  but  now 
things  seem  to  be  going  better. 

We  hopped  on  the  first  train  for  New  York  and  arrived  next 
evening  a  few  hours  after  he  had  gone  through  the  operation ;  stayed 
around  New  York  two  days  to  await  developments  and  when  they 
said  he  was  out  of  danger,  we  went  back  to  Norfolk  to  get  aboard. 

I  have  just  had  a  wire  from  Dody  to  the  effect  that  Chuckie  is 
much  better  and  that  he  is  nearly  ready  to  come  home.  I  do  hope  it 
will  be  soon  for  it  will  be  a  lot  less  lonely  for  Dody.  That  poor  kid 
has  had  his  share  of  troubles  for  a  little  fellow  thirteen  months  old. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  hectic  trip  from  New  York  to 
Norfolk.  The  trip  was  supposed  to  take  twenty-four  hours  but  it 
took  us  three  days.  And  they  were  three  days  of  excitement.  The 
first  day  out  we  had  a  breakdown  in  the  engine  room;  the  second 
day  out  a  Coast  Guard  cutter  ordered  us  to  halt  and  sent  an  officer 
aboard  us  thinking  we  were  a  rum  runner. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  that  officer’s  expression  when  he  saw 
our  papers  and  realized  who  we  were.  He  looked,  and  I  am  sure  he 
felt,  pretty  sheepish.  The  third  day  we  got  caught  in  the  hurricane 
which  swept  the  South  Atlantic  States.  We  spent  a  rather  eventful 
night  of  it  anchored  somewhere  inside  Cape  Henry,  we  did  not  know 
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where,  while  the  wind,  blowing  eighty  miles  an  hour,  did  its  best  to 
send  us  on  the  rocks.  For  a  time  the  anchors  started  to  drag  and 
Captain  Brown  ordered  all  men  to  stand  by  with  life  preservers  for 
the  rest  of  the  night.  Believe  me,  the  Skipper  displayed  some  darned 
good  seamanship  through  it  all.  It  is  in  times  like  that  that  you  can 
tell  what  a  man  is  made  of,  and  there  were  a  good  many  people  who 
showed  that  they  had  the  right  stuff  on  that  night.  The  captain 
headed  the  list;  he  got  us  out  of  danger  by  keeping  his  engines  turn¬ 
ing  over  slowly  to  relieve  the  anchor  chains  of  the  strain. 

As  it  was,  the  storm  proved  to  be  an  asset  for  it  proved  to  us  that 
this  little  craft  is  as  sturdy  a  boat  as  you  could  possibly  want.  She 
behaved  perfectly  all  through  the  night.  Also  it  brought  the  crew 
together  a  lot  sooner  than  would  have  been  the  case  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

The  ship  was  in  Hampton  Roads  about  five  days  and  then  we 
pulled  out  for  Panama.  We  are  due  there  tomorrow  afternoon  but 
we  will  stay  only  long  enough  to  coal  and  then  we  will  start  on  the 
long  leg  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Mahati,  in  the  Society  Group. 

We  have  been  pretty  busy  on  the  trip  down  getting  things  ship¬ 
shape  so  I  have  not  had  any  time  to  write  letters.  I  am  on  the  twelve 
to  four  watch  and  by  the  time  I  have  put  in  an  additional  four  or 
five  hours  in  the  morning,  there  is  not  much  time  left  to  write  let¬ 
ters.  I  hope  you  will  explain  to  Carl  and  Chloe  and  Frank  how  busy 
I  have  been  and  tell  them  that  I  shall  most  certainly  get  a  letter  off 
to  them  at  the  next  stop. 

If  we  are  delayed  any  in  Panama  I  will  have  time  to  drop  them  a 
line  but  it  looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  rush  right  along.  Please  give 
them  my  love  and  remember  me  to  everybody  on  the  other  side. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  I  will  not  see  you  again  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  what  is  going  to  happen  over  a  long 
period  like  that.  Just  think,  little  Chuckie  will  not  even  recognize 
me.  He  will  probably  be  afraid  of  me  when  he  sees  me  again.  I  did 
not  realize  just  how  long  a  year  and  a  half  was  until  I  thought  of  it 
that  way. 

Well,  I  better  say  good-bye  now  for  I  am  writing  this  in  the  dark 
and  must  get  to  bed  sometime  as  I  have  to  be  up  at  twelve. 

Lord  knows  how  this  is  going  to  look  as  I  am  writing  it  entirely 
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by  the  touch  system  with  no  light  at  all.  It  is  too  darned  hot  to  write 
in  the  cabin  or  the  saloon  so  I  am  perched  out  on  the  poop  deck 
picking  it  out  in  the  dark  the  best  I  can.  I  will  see  how  it  looks  in 
the  morning. 

Love,  and  again  many  thanks  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  us. 

Love, 

Joe 


En  route  to  the  Antarctic  on  Commander  R.  E.  Byrd’s 
First  Expedition  to  the  South  Pole 

October  28,  1928 

Dear  Mother  and  Father: 

I  do  not  know  when  or  where  this  will  reach  you,  as  I  have  no 
definite  word  as  to  our  present  whereabouts.  Dody  radioed  me  that 
you  were  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  and  I  sent  you  a  radio 
through  the  Times  but  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  if  it  was  ever  de¬ 
livered.  I  imagine  you  will  be  back  at  Grain  by  the  time  this  reaches 
you. 

We  passed  Disappointment  Island,  the  first  of  the  south  Pacific 
islands  on  our  route  to  Tahiti  in  the  Society  Islands  this  morning 
and  in  three  more  days  we  should  be  in  Tahiti,  4500  miles  from 
Panama.  We  shall  stop  there  only  long  enough  to  take  on  coal  and 
water  and  then  head  for  Wellington,  Dunedin  and  the  ice  barrier. 
Beyond  that  no  one  knows  what  our  plans  will  be.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  we  shall  have  to  make  two  trips  through  the  ice  to  get  all  the 
supplies  through.  Either  that  or  they  will  have  to  charter  another 
ship,  as  they  have  not  nearly  enough  tonnage  to  take  care  of  all  the 
stuff  they  have  brought.  I  never  saw  so  many  supplies. 

With  the  exception  of  the  hurricane  we  struck  off  the  Virginia 
capes,  the  trip  so  far  has  been  uneventful.  I  suppose  Dody  has  told 
you  about  the  hectic  getaway  we  had  and  of  the  night  in  the  storm. 
I  am  a  full  fledged  sailor  now,  having  been  through  a  hurricane  and 
over  the  line  with  the  full  initiation.  We  had  quite  a  time  going 
over.  About  half  of  the  crew  had  been  initiated  before  and  they  took 
a  particular  delight  in  giving  us  the  works.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun.  I 
got  some  pretty  good  movies  of  the  ceremonies. 
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Today  is  Sunday,  the  first  day  I  have  had  off  since  the  trip 
started.  I  have  been  on  day  work  for  the  past  week,  so  I  could  have 
time  to  get  the  log  lines,  lead  lines  and  other  instruments  that  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  second  mate  to  take  care  of,  in  order.  I  go  back  on 
watch  tonight,  but  in  the  meantime  I  have  Sunday  to  myself.  I  am 
trying  to  get  a  few  letters  written,  clothes  hung  up  for  airing  and 
half  a  dozen  other  personal  jobs  I  have  had  no  time  to  do  before. 

We  have  a  mighty  fine  bunch  on  board.  With  the  exception  of 
one  man  everybody  measures  up  to  their  jobs  and  is  willing  to  work. 
The  coal  pile,  which  seems  to  be  the  forerunner  of  all  modern  polar 
expeditions  has  been  in  evidence  again  on  this  trip.  We  all  shoveled 
coal  all  day  yesterday  to  get  the  foreward  hold  cleared  out.  Our 
regular  bunkers  would  not  carry  enough  for  the  long  trip,  so  we 
had  to  leave  with  fifty  tons  in  our  hold  and  another  70  on  deck.  We 
disposed  of  the  deck  load  the  first  five  days  out.  Now  we  are  in 
pretty  good  shape  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  We  stop  at  Tahiti 
for  coal  and  water  but  we  will  not  have  to  take  any  fuel  in  the 
forehold. 

The  coal  pile  I  consider  mighty  valuable  training  for  a  trip  of 
this  sort,  as  it  gets  everybody  in  good  physical  shape  and  teaches 
them  to  work  together.  I  have  never  felt  better  in  my  life.  I  have 
been  eating  like  a  horse  since  I  came  aboard  and  the  sea  air  seems 
to  agree  with  me. 

Lord  knows  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  meet  again.  I  do  not 
believe  the  trip  should  take  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  but  you 
can  never  tell  just  what  will  happen.  The  City  of  New  Yor\,  the 
ship  built  especially  for  the  ice  has  been  poking  along  so  slowly  that 
I  believe  the  Commander  is  a  bit  worried.  We  have  made  much 
better  time  than  we  expected  but  I  suppose  the  City  of  New  YorJ{ 
will  be  able  to  show  us  some  tricks  when  we  get  into  the  ice.  She  left 
Panama  two  weeks  ahead  of  us  and  we  passed  her  last  night.  We 
should  beat  her  to  New  Zealand  by  three  or  four  weeks. 

How  are  things  going  at  the  plant?  I  do  hope  you  will  have 
fewer  worries  and  more  time  to  have  a  good  time  now  that  things 
are  settled. 

Did  you  get  a  chance  to  see  Chuckie  before  you  sailed?  (I  am 
taking  it  for  granted  that  you  have  sailed.)  I  have  no  idea  how  long 
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it  will  take  this  letter  to  reach  you  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
will  be  no  time  for  a  reply  to  reach  me  before  we  are  southward 
bound  on  the  last  leg  of  the  trip,  so  I  do  not  know  why  I  should 
ask  questions. 

I  am  going  to  look  up  the  Todds,  if  we  have  any  time  in  Dune¬ 
din.  We  are  to  call  at  Wellington  first  but  nobody  has  any  idea  how 
long  we  shall  be  there  or  at  Dunedin.  I  imagine  we  shall  be  work¬ 
ing  every  minute  of  the  time  reloading  stores  and  getting  things 
straightened  out.  There  are  about  200  tons  more  of  stuff  to  pick  up 
there. 

I’ll  close  now,  as  I  have  about  half  a  dozen  things  to  do  before  I 
go  on  watch,  but  I  shall  write  again  before  we  leave  for  the  Antarc¬ 
tic. 

Love  to  Carl  and  Chloe  and  the  kids.  Again  many  thanks  for  all 
you  have  done. 

Love, 

Joe 

On  Board  City  of  New  York 
December  6,  1928 
Lat.  57  South 

Dear  Chloe  and  Carl: 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  another  letter  off  to  you  for  a  long  time 
but  up  till  now  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  breathe.  Ports  meant  work 
nights  and  day  and  at  sea  there  was  always  12  or  16  hours  a  day, 
enough  to  make  one  darned  tired  when  bed  time  came.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  things  are  easing  up  for  a  few  days,  as  things  are  pretty  well 
straightened  up  and  we  have  an  abundance  of  men. 

First  I  want  to  apologize  to  you  for  not  having  gotten  off  Christ¬ 
mas  presents,  but  if  you  could  realize  how  busy  we  were  in  New 
Zealand  you  would  have  understood  just  why  I  did  not  do  it.  I  was 
never  able  to  get  to  town  during  shopping  hours  and  even  had  to 
ask  Miss  Todd  to  get  Josephine  a  present  and  send  it  off.  However, 
I  shall  bring  you  back  a  penguin  or  a  lump  of  ice,  or  something  to 
make  up  for  it. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  when  and  where  I  shall  see  you  both 
again.  One  thing  is  sure  and  that  is  that  it  will  not  be  for  nearly 
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two  years.  Gosh  but  two  years  is  a  long  time!  It  was  pretty  hard  to 
decide  to  leave  Dody  and  Chuckie  for  that  long  but  this  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  comes  once  in  a  life  time  and  I  would  be  a  fool  not  to 
make  the  best  of  it. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  our  children  will  be  pretty  well  grown 
up  when  we  get  back.  Chuckie  will  not  even  recognize  me.  Prob¬ 
ably  his  first  words  will  be,  “Mother,  who  is  this  guy?”  “Throw  him 
out  or  I  leave.”  I  hope  not  anyway.  Poor  kid,  he  has  had  an  awful 
time.  Believe  me  it  was  pretty  hard  saying  goodbye  to  him  in  the 
hospital.  It  would  not  have  been  so  hard  if  he  had  not  recognized 
me  but  the  little  kid  seemed  so  darn  glad  to  see  us  the  last  time  we 
visited  him. 

Polar  expeditions  would  be  ideal  if  we  could  only  bring  our 
wives  and  children  with  us.  Carl,  just  try  to  imagine  leaving  Chloe 
for  nearly  two  years  and  then  you  will  guess  how  I  feel.  But  it  is  the 
price  we  had  to  pay  for  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.  I  do  not  think 
the  two  years  will  be  wasted,  though  I  do  admit  that  it  is  about 
time  to  settle  down  to  the  problems  of  making  a  living. 

Father  tells  me  that  you  are  planning  to  go  back  to  Tech  to  work 
on  aeronautical  engineering  and  that  internal  combustion  engine 
you  have  had  your  eyes  on  for  so  long.  Good  luck  to  you  and  may 
you  be  well  on  the  road  by  the  time  we  get  back.  Believe  me,  Carl, 
you  have  done  a  wonderful  job  at  Grain.  There  are  mighty  few  men 
who  could  have  done  what  you  have.  It  is  startling  to  think  of  the 
responsibilities  you  have  carried  and  carried  well  at  your  age.  But  I 
suppose  we  shall  all  be  two  years  older  when  I  see  you  again. 

Chloe,  do  you  remember  the  Todds,  with  whom  we  went  to  the 
Derby  in  London  in  1926?  I  met  their  parents,  two  of  their  brothers 
and  one  sister  in  Dunedin  and  believe  me  they  certainly  were  nice  to 
us.  We  were  so  darned  busy,  we,  Harry  King  and  myself,  that  we 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  go  to  their  home  as  often  as  we  were  invited 
but  on  the  two  occasions  that  we  did  go  there  they  treated  us  like  a 
million  dollars.  When  we  left  they  gave  us  wool  socks,  boots  and 
blankets.  They  did  everything  in  the  world  for  us  and  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  repay  them.  One  night  they  invited  me  to 
supper  but  I  was  unable  to  go,  as  I  did  not  get  through  working 
until  10  o’clock  but  they  came  down  to  the  dock,  insisted  that  I  put 


on  my  overcoat  over  my  working  clothes  and  took  me  to  their  house 
and  gave  me  a  warm  bath  and  supper.  That  is  hospitality. 

Well,  I  have  to  go  on  watch  in  a  very  few  minutes  so  I  shall 
close  now.  I  may  be  able  to  get  another  letter  to  you  when  the  Boling 
goes  back  but  in  case  I  do  not,  this  is  farewell  for  a  long  time.  You  are 
a  mighty  fine  couple  and  I  shall  think  of  you  often  when  the  wind  is 
howling  outside. 

Love, 

Joe 


Little  America,  Bay  of  Whales,  Antarctica 
Christmas  Day,  1929 

Dear  Mother  and  Father: 

I  have  just  re-read  for  the  tenth  or  twelfth  time  all  the  letters  I 
got  just  a  year  ago.  We  had  hoped  for  some  new  ones  but  the  ice  this 
year  was  so  bad  the  whaler,  which  has  our  mail  aboard,  could  not 
get  through.  But  I  got  a  great  deal  of  comfort  out  of  your  old  letters 
— it  seemed  like  a  visit  with  you  to  be  reading  them  tonight. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  never  know  how  much  I  have  thought  of 
you  and  missed  you.  We  were  so  overworked  when  the  ship  left  last 
year  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  write  a  decent  letter.  I  had  started 
one  but  as  you  know  the  ship  pulled  out  all  of  a  sudden  when  the 
Bay  began  to  freeze  over.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  express  your  feelings  in 
radiograms  so  I  am  sitting  down  to  have  a  little  chat  and  tell  you 
how  much  I  love  you. 

We  have  all  weathered  the  winter  pretty  well  but  there  is  not  a 
man  here  who  has  not  been  mighty  homesick  at  times.  That  is  the 
way  I  feel  tonight.  I  guess  it  was  the  letters  from  you  and  Dody  and 
Frank  and  the  telegrams  from  Carl  and  everybody.  Still  there  is 
some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  we  shall  be  starting  home  in  about 
a  month.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  our  work  is  over  and  that  every¬ 
thing  is  down-hill  on  the  home  stretch  from  now  on.  That  very  fact 
has  made  the  last  week  or  so  move  very  slowly. 

It  has  all  been  mighty  worth  while.  We  have  had  some  great  ex¬ 
periences  and  though  the  sacrifice  of  two  years  was  pretty  trying  I 
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think  the  balance  will  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  We  have  all 
been  benefited  tremendously  by  our  association  with  a  man  like  the 
Commander  and  with  an  outfit  like  this.  There  are  some  very  fine 
characters  in  this  expedition  and  to  have  known  them  and  worked 
with  them  has  been  an  experience  I  cannot  regret.  Every  day  I  think 
more  and  more  of  the  Commander.  He  is  a  great  leader,  in  the  high¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word.  The  accomplishments  of  this  Expedition,  I 
feel,  have  been  tremendous.  It  was  a  very  big  undertaking,  conceived 
and  carried  out  by  a  big  man  and  the  results  have  been  in  keeping. 

Every  one  has  worked  together  beautifully — that  has  been  the 
biggest  thing  about  it.  I  do  not  believe  the  people  at  home  can  realize 
just  how  stupendous  an  undertaking  this  was.  We  are  reminded 
about  it  every  now  and  again  when  we  look  around  and  realize  that 
every  scrap  of  material  in  this  little  village  of  forty-two  inhabitants 
was  transported  12,000  miles.  The  Commander  does  things  as 
thoroughly  and  as  carefully  as  any  man  could.  He  has  been  a  friend 
and  a  father  to  all  of  us  and  every  man  in  camp  thinks  more  of  him 
as  time  goes  on.  I  am  glad  he  is  getting  the  recognition  he  deserves. 
His  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  by  Act  of  Congress  puts  the 
official  stamp  of  approval  of  the  nation  on  the  enterprise — and  he 
certainly  deserves  it. 

We  have  had  nothing  but  over-cast  weather  since  the  Eastern 
flight  and — the  geological  party  tells  us,  there  has  not  been  a  day  at 
the  mountains  since  the  Polar  flight  that  the  plane  could  have  gotten 
through.  The  weather  men  certainly  deserve  a  lot  of  credit. 

I  have  not  had  a  trace  of  illness  or  suffering,  knock  on  wood, 
since  the  Expedition  started.  It  is  my  ambition  to  go  through  the 
whole  trip  without  missing  a  day.  It  has  all  been  tremendously  in¬ 
teresting —  I  cannot  begin  to  cover  it  in  a  letter  so  I  shall  not  try  to. 
But  all  the  excitement  is  not  over  yet.  We  still  have  to  load  the  ships 
and  get  back  through  the  pack  and  the  worst  storm  area  in  the 
world. 

I  am  certainly  anxious  to  hear  about  your  experiences.  I  dare  say 
you  have  had  more  excitement  than  I  have.  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  thrilling  than  shooting  an  elephant  at  12  paces.  Gosh,  “That 
must  have  been  close.”  We  will  certainly  have  a  lot  of  yarns  to  swap. 
If  I  had  a  magic  carpet  tonight  I  should  head  it  for  Bronxville,  pick 


up  Dody  and  Chuck  and  Frank  and  Vic  and  Carl  and  Chloe  and 
head  for  India  or  wherever  you  are. 

Dody  is  going  to  meet  me  in  New  Zealand  and  I  am  about  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world.  I  had  feared  that  I  should  not  see  her  for 
another  six  months  but  now  the  six  months  have  shrunk  to  six 
weeks  and  I  wish  you  could  be  there,  too. 

Lots  of  love — you  may  not  get  this  until  after  I  have  seen  you 
but  anyway  I  wanted  to  chat. 

Devotedly, 

Joe 

This  letter  was  mailed  at  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  10:45  a.m.  24th 
of  March,  1930  and  the  envelope  is  marked  “Aux  bark  City  of  New 
Yor\  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition. 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
20  February,  1932 

Mr.  Joe  de  Ganahl 

The  Daily  Reporter 

White  Plains,  New  York 

My  Dear  Joe: 

Of  course,  I  understand  why  you  cannot  go  with  me  again.  I  do 
not  believe  I  would  ever  misunderstand  you.  I  believe  that  I  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  understand  you  and  see  further  beneath  the 
surface  perhaps  than  most  others  who  have  known  you. 

You  probably  do  not  realize  this — you  perhaps  are  not  even  aware 
of  your  own  makeup.  No  one  I  have  ever  been  with  has  stood  higher 
in  my  estimation  than  you  have.  You  are  generous,  gallant,  true  and 
loyal  and  would  be  a  good  sport  no  matter  what  happened.  Since 
you  are  all  these  things,  it  cannot  harm  you  to  tell  you  so,  and  be¬ 
cause  you  are  all  these  things,  many  men,  especially  the  shallow  ones, 
would  not  understand  you. 

In  fact,  Joe,  if  I  thought  it  were  not  for  your  best  good,  no  matter 
what  the  advantage  to  the  expedition,  I  would  not  let  you  go. 

Whatever  you  do  in  life,  you  are  certain  to  make  good — there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  I  have  already  heard  that  you  are  the 
best  reporter  in  White  Plains.  There  is  no  job  too  big  for  you  to 
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undertake  and  if  you  ever  give  me  the  chance,  I  will  do  anything  in 
my  power  that  I  can  for  you. 

The  rest  of  the  gang,  those  you  and  I  liked  best  on  the  last  ex¬ 
pedition  are  going  back.  If  any  time  before  we  leave  you  feel  that  it 
would  be  for  your  best  good  to  go,  there  will  be  a  berth  for  you, 
even  if  I  have  to  take  one  more  man  than  I  figured  on.  This  time  we 
are  having  a  big  ship — 1700  tons — twice  the  size  of  the  City  of  New 
Yorf{ — 1000  h.p. — and  we  will  not  split  our  units, - and  a  maxi¬ 

mum  of  forty  men  will  be  all  together.  We  may  spend  only  one 
season.  If  we  do  spend  the  winter,  it  will  be  nothing  like  as  long  as 
before,  since  the  ship  will  make  about  nine  knots.  We  could  leave 
in  October  and  get  back  about  the  middle  of  March — about  a  year 
and  five  or  six  months. 

I  don’t  know  yet  what  papers  we  are  going  to  tie  up  with  nor 
how  we  are  going  to  tie  up.  By  the  way,  I  have  some  very  close 
friends  among  some  of  the  big  newspaper  publishers  of  the  country 
and  I  would  not  hesitate  to  try  to  get  you  placed  with  one  of  them, 
from  the  Times  on  down,  so  don’t  hesitate  to  let  me  know  if  there 
is  any  paper  you  would  like  to  go  with. 

One  reason  I  wrote  you  was  because  I  wanted  some  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  Navigational  Department  (which  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult)  and  inform  the  Supply  Officer  as  to  what  would  be  needed. 
I  will  now  take  this  work  over  myself. 

We  already  have  $100,000  worth  of  equipment — over  half  of  what 
we  need. 

My  best  to  you  and  your  wife.  ^ 

3  3  3  kver  yours, 

Dick  Byrd 

In  October,  1948,  Joe  was  moved  by  the  War  Department  from 
the  National  Cemetery  in  Sitka,  Alaska,  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  where  he  was  again  buried  with  full  military  honors. 
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ARTHUR  FRANCIS  WROTNOWSKI  * 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Died  October  28,  1911 

*  Obituary  from  the  files  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Arthur  Francis  Wrotnowski,  Colonel,  U.  S.  Army,  retired, 
Father  of  Florence  Wrotnowski  de  Ganahl 

Arthur  Francis  Wrotnowski,  the  son  of  Stanislaus  Wrotnowski 
and  Catherine  Czibulska  Wrotnowski,  was  born  on  October  14, 
1843,  at  Clermont,  France,  where  his  father  was  then  a  beet  sugar 
manufacturer.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  who  settled  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  where  his 
father  had  a  cane-sugar  mill. 

During  the  Civil  War  (1862)  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  Army 
and  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  an  Engineering  Corps  stationed 
in  Texas  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war. 

In  January,  1868,  Col.  Wrotnowski  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine 
Rachel  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

During  the  construction  of  the  jetties  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  he  served  on  the  Board  of  State  Engineers  of  Louisiana 
and,  in  1876,  he  was  appointed  Chief  State  Engineer  of  that  Board. 
He  was  also  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Custom  House  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  which  was  being  remodeled,  from  1878  to  1881. 

During  1882-83,  was  m  charge  of  the  harbor  works  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  under  a  French  company  which  discontinued  the 
work  there  in  1883. 

Mrs.  Wrotnowski  died  in  May,  1883,  and  in  the  following  year, 
Col.  Wrotnowski  having  invested  heavily  in  Florida,  made  his  home 
there,  in  order  to  look  after  his  investments.  He  founded  the  Town 
of  Clermont,  called  after  his  birthplace  in  France. 

In  February,  1885,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Angie  Bladen,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  1887-88  he  was  connected  with  the  East  Coast  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  of  Florida  and,  in  1889,  went  to  Tampico,  Mexico,  as  Resident 
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Engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Panuco  River,  which  were  being  built  by  the  Mexican  Central 
Railway  and  of  which  the  late  E.  L.  Corthell,  President,  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  was  Consulting  Engineer  in  charge.  These  works  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  1892,  and  Col.  Wrotnowski  then  opened  an  engineering 
office  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

In  1895  he  had  charge,  for  a  few  months,  of  the  harbor  works 
of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  then  being  built  by  Sir  Weetman  Pearson, 
now  Lord  Cowdrey. 

About  1897,  he  removed  to  the  western  coast  of  Mexico  and 
settled  at  Guaymas  and  Hermosillo,  Sonora.  He  constructed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings  in  these  two  cities,  among  which  were  the  State 
Penitentiary,  markets,  bank,  etc. 

Col.  Wrotnowski’s  declining  years  were  marred  by  prolonged  ill 
health,  and  he  only  survived  his  second  wife  by  about  6  months.  He 
died  on  October  28,  1911,  in  Nogales,  Ariz.,  where  he  had  gone  for 
his  health,  and  is  buried  there.  He  is  survived  by  one  daughter  by  his 
first  marriage,  Mrs.  C.  F.  de  Ganahl,  of  New  York  City,  and  by  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  by  his  second  marriage,  Mrs.  Van  Archibald 
Smelker  and  Mrs.  William  Wells  Griffith,  both  of  Nogales,  Ariz., 
and  Arthur  Corthell  Wrotnowski,  of  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Col.  Wrotnowski  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  on  July  12th,  1877. 
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Nicholson,  James  T.,  quoted,  122 
Nobility,  Patent  of,  7-10 
North  Carolina,  Constitutional  Congress 
of,  63 

Pugh  family  in,  58,  60,  61,  68 
North  Pole  Expedition,  Joe  de  Ganahl 
on,  134,  175-179 

O’Connor,  Basil,  123,  126 
Orsini  family,  27 
Outlaw,  Mr.,  67 

Pansano,  Mr.,  74 
Parker,  (Judge)  Alexander,  69 
Patent  of  Nobility,  de  Ganahl  family,  7- 
10,  20,  45 

Pearson,  Sir  Weetman,  197 
Poem,  by  Joe  de  Ganahl,  136 
Powhatan,  Thomas  Savage  taken  prisoner 
by,  64 

Producers  Terminal  Co.,  106 
Public  offices  held  by  Pugh  family,  72 
Pugh,  Alice  Elizabeth,  63 
married  James  McCormick,  63 
Pugh,  Ann,  61,  62 

Pugh,  (Col.)  Augustin,  60,  66,  68,  71,  77, 

78 

Pugh,  Daniel,  60,  61,  62,  64,  65 
Pugh,  David  Bryan,  59,  63 
Pugh,  Edward,  63 
Pugh,  (Dr.)  Ed.  Williams,  60 
Pugh,  Eliza,  16 

See  also  Pugh,  Harriet  Eliza  Bryan. 
Pugh,  Elizabeth  Bryan,  63 
Pugh,  Elizabeth  Hill,  66 
Pugh,  Elizabeth  Lockhart,  66 
Pugh,  Eliza  C.  Foley,  63,  64 
Pugh,  Esther  Taylor,  58 
Pugh,  Fanny  Estelle,  63 
married  Taylor  Beattie,  63 
Pugh,  Francis,  58,  60,  61,  62,  65,  73 
Pugh,  Francis,  II,  61,  65 
Pugh,  (Col.)  Francis,  III,  61-64,  67 
will  of,  63 

Pugh,  Francis,  IV,  61,  62,  65 
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Pugh,  Harriet  Eliza  Bryan,  53,  57,  66,  70, 
76,  80,  illus. 
characteristics  of,  70 
married  Jordan  Armistead  Wright, 

57 

married  Noah  Thompson,  76 
outline  of  life,  82-84 
Pugh,  James,  66,  77 
Pugh,  John,  61  ff.,  77 
Pugh,  John  Hill,  66 
Pugh,  (Dr.)  Joseph,  77 
Pugh,  Joseph  Hill,  66 
Pugh,  Lawrence,  59 
Pugh,  Lawrence  H.,  67 
correspondence,  73-74,  80  f. 

Pugh,  Lewis,  61 
Pugh,  Margaret,  61  f.,  65 

married  Benjamin  Wynns,  65 
Pugh,  Margaret  (Ann)  Thompson,  75 
Pugh,  Maria  Augustus  Hill,  66,  70,  75, 
76,  79,  80 

married  Joseph  R.  Lloyd,  75,  76 
married  Algernon  Sidney  Robertson, 

76 

Pugh,  Maria  Louisa,  75 
Pugh,  Mary,  61,  65 
married  James  Lenten,  65 
Pugh,  Mary  Eliza,  75 
Pugh,  Mary  Scott,  54,  65 
Pugh,  Mary  W.,  70,  76 
Pugh,  Mary  Whitmell,  63  f. 

married  Dr.  W.  H.  Ballard,  63,  64 
Pugh,  Mary  Williams,  63 
Pugh,  Mary  Winnifred  Hill,  67,  76 
married  R.  C.  Martin,  76 
Pugh,  Pheribee  Savage,  62,  65 
Pugh,  Polly  Whitmell  Bryan,  74 
Pugh,  Richard  Lloyd,  63 
Pugh,  Robert,  61  fT. 

Pugh,  Sally  Ann  Louisa,  76 
Pugh,  Sarah  Andrews,  66 
Pugh,  Sarah  Hill,  65 
Pugh,  Sarah  Winnifred,  66,  77 
Pugh,  Sarah  Winnifred  Hill,  63,  66 
Pugh,  Theophilus,  62,  63,  65 
Pugh,  Thomas,  60  f.,  63,  65  f.,  69,  74, 
77  f.,  illus. 

Pugh,  (Lt.  Col.)  Thomas,  54,  57  fL,  62- 
65>  67,  71,  73 

Pugh,  Thomas  Bryan,  Jr.,  74 
Pugh,  (Ensign)  Whitmell,  62 
Pugh,  (Dr.)  Whitmell,  74 


Pugh,  (Dr.)  Whitmell  Hill,  54,  57,  60, 
66,  67,  71,  76 
education  of,  72 
sketch  of  life  by  son,  77-80 
Pugh,  William,  66,  77 
Pugh,  William  A.,  75 
Pugh,  William  Augustus  Hill,  66,  76 
Pugh,  William  Scott,  54,  57,  63,  64 
marriages  and  issue,  63,  66 
Pugh,  William  Whitmell,  75 
Pugh,  William  Whitmell  Hill,  66,  70,  71, 
75>  76 

life  of  father  written  by,  77-80 
Pugh,  Winnifred  Hill,  54,  58,  66 
Pugh,  (Honorable)  W.  W.,  63,  83 
Pugh  family  history,  59-84 

Railroads,  French  operation  of  Ruhr, 
172 

Randolph,  Peyton,  62 
Ratchford,  Fannie,  83 
correspondence  with  Charles  Francis 
de  Ganahl,  11-15 
Rathbone,  Mr.,  3 

Recollections  of  members  of  family,  35- 

85 

Red  Cross,  summary  of  Frank  de  Ga- 
nahl’s  service  in,  nof.,  118-127 
Reilly,  Gladys  Eustis,  64 
Reilly,  James  M.,  64 
Reilly,  Robert  Howe  Dicks,  64 
Renshaw,  Commander,  49  n.,  56 
Renshaw,  Emily,  56 

Revolutionary  War,  ancestors’  services  in, 
54,  57  f.,  61  ff. 

Rhodes,  Betsy,  76 
Risks,  Ltd.,  4 

Robertson,  Algernon  Sidney,  76 
Robertson,  Maria  Augustus  Hill  Pugh, 
76 

Robins,  Mary,  64 
married  Captain  John  Savage,  64 
Robins,  (Col.)  Obedience,  64 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  no 
Ruhr,  article  by  Joe  de  Ganahl,  1 54—174 
Joe  de  Ganahl’s  study  of,  138-153 
industrial  situation  in,  152 
political  situation  in,  152,  167 
Rush,  (Dr.)  Benjamin,  68,  77 

Savage,  Alicia  Harmanson,  64 
Savage,  Ann  Elkington,  64 
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Savage,  Bernard,  16 
Savage,  Hannah  Thwing  (Tyng),  64 
Savage,  John,  Jamestown  Colonist,  65 
Savage,  (Capt.)  John,  Justice  and  Bur¬ 
gess,  64 

Savage,  Mary  Robins,  64 
Savage,  Pheribee,  60-64 
married  Francis  Pugh  III,  62 
married  Thomas  Barker,  62 
Savage,  Thomas,  Jamestown  Colonist,  63 
captured  by  Powhatan,  64 
Savage,  (Capt.)  Thomas,  64 
Savannah,  Georgia,  Ganahl  family  in, 
12,  15 

Sco-Mex,  102,  105 
Scott,  Mary,  54,  57,  62  f.,  65 
married  Thomas  Pugh  Sr.,  63,  65 
Seabirds,  112,  128  f.,  illus. 

Service  ribbons,  of  Frank  de  Ganahl,  87, 
no 

of  Joe  de  Ganahl,  135 
Shipbuilding,  in  World  War  I,  2,  104, 

107 

Sioux  City  Journal,  quotation  concerning 
Fleetwings,  ii5f. 

Smelker,  Mrs.  Van  Archibald,  197 
Smetz,  Elizabeth,  15 
married  Henry  Ganahl,  15 
Sorbonne,  Dr.  Charles  Ganahl  at,  12 
Soup  kitchens,  in  Ruhr,  158  f. 

Southern  Oil  and  Transport  Corp.,  102, 
106 

South  Pole  Expedition,  Joe  de  Ganahl’s 
experiences  on,  134,  185-195 
Sphynx,  illus. 

S.  S.  Chantier,  Joe  de  Ganahl’s  expe¬ 
riences  on,  176-181 
Stanley,  Elizabeth,  58 
married  Francis  Pugh,  58 
Steves,  Stella,  16 

married  Charles  Ganahl  Walker,  16 
Stovall,  Ann,  17 
Stovall,  Cabal  Marshall,  17 
Stovall,  Joe,  17 
Stovall,  Mary  Ganahl,  37,  41 
Stovall,  Pleasant,  17,  37-39 
family  tree  made  by,  43 
letter  from,  41  f. 

Stovall,  Pleasant,  daughter  of  Pleasant 
Stovall,  17 

married  Sir  Leslie  Craigie,  17 
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Stovall,  S’ada,  17 
married  Burton  Mason,  17 
Stressman,  Chancellor,  159 
“Success”  poem  by  Joe  de  Ganahl,  136 
Sugar  cane,  plantation  of  Pugh  family, 
69  f . 

Sunset  Oil  Co.,  103,  107 

Tampico  Navigation  Company,  3 
Tate,  John  B.,  70,  71 
Taylor,  Esther,  58 
married  Thomas  Pugh,  58 
Tennessee,  Pugh  family  in,  69,  71 
Testimony  of  character  of  Joseph  von 
Ganahl,  42 

Texas,  first  Ganahls  in,  n-15 
Thomas,  Josephine  Rachel,  17,  196 
married  Arthur  Francis  Wrotnowski, 
196 

Thompson,  Harriet  Eliza  Pugh  Wright, 

54,  75-77,  83  f . 

obituary,  83  f. 

Thompson,  Noah,  54,  66,  70,  7 6,  82,  illus. 
Thompson,  William  Anne,  71,  76 
Thompson,  William  Whitmell,  75 
Thornton,  Charlotte,  16 

married  George  Pinckney  Walker,  16 
Thwing,  Hannah,  64 
married  Thomas  Savage,  64 
Time  article  on  Col.  Edwin  Walker,  17 
Todd  family,  190  f. 

Tower  of  London,  Joe  de  GanahPs  visit 
to,  136  f. 

Tryon,  Governor,  62,  63 
Tunstall,  Betsy  Barker,  62 
Tunstall,  James,  67 
Tunstall,  Whitmell  Pugh,  72 
Tunstall,  (Col.)  William,  62 
Tunstall,  Wm.,  72,  77 
Turner,  Major,  67 
Turner,  Marina,  71 
Tyng,  Hannah,  64 
married  Thomas  Savage,  64 

Urquhart,  Mrs.  Burgess,  61 

van  den  Berg,  Katharine  Haden,  16 
van  den  Berg,  Simon,  16 
Vera  Cruz,  Frank  de  Ganahl’s  service  at, 
87,  90-94,  no 

Versailles  Treaty,  163,  167  f.,  172  ff. 
Virginia,  Pugh  family  in,  54,  60,  61,  65 


von  Bergbrunn,  coat-of-arms,  27  n. 
title  conferred  on  Dr.  Johann  Ganahl, 

27 

von  Bergbrunn,  Karl  Ganahl,  30 
von  Bergbrunn,  (Dr.)  Johann  Joseph 
Ganahl,  21 

See  also  Ganahl,  Johann  Joseph, 
von  Gamma,  Maria  Theresa,  35 
married  Joseph  Ganahl  von  Zanzen- 
burg,  35 

von  Ganahl,  change  to  de  Ganahl,  15 
von  Ganahl,  Anna  Crescentia,  25 
von  Ganahl,  Charles,  35  f. 
von  Ganahl,  Crescenz  Marie,  25 
von  Ganahl,  Francis,  35  f. 
von  Ganahl,  Friedrich,  25,  40 
von  Ganahl,  Hendrick,  35 
von  Ganahl,  Johann  Joseph,  Court  Asses¬ 
sor,  28 

von  Ganahl,  (Dr.)  Johann  Joseph,  sons 
of,  28 

von  Ganahl,  Joseph,  12,  43,  45,  illus. 
merchant,  34  f. 

“von”  dropped  by,  36 
von  Ganahl,  Joseph,  President  of  Colle¬ 
gial  Court,  19,  39,  40 
See  also  de  Ganahl,  Joseph, 
von  Ganahl,  (Dr.)  Joseph,  25,  26 
See  also  Ganahl,  Dr.  Joseph, 
von  Ganahl,  Karl,  31,  33 
death  of,  29 

von  Ganahl,  Maria  Alosia  Dunser,  31,  32 
von  Ganahl,  Maximilian  Joseph,  28 
scholarship  application,  29 
von  Ganahl,  (Rev.)  Philip,  27 
von  Ganahl,  Theresa,  death  of,  26 
von  Ganahl.  See  also  Ganahl,  de  Ganahl, 
von  Zanzenberg. 
von  Gumer,  Anton  Marie,  25 
von  Gumer,  Maria  Josefa,  25 
von  Gumer,  Maria  Theresa,  25 
married  Dr.  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  25 
von  Gumer,  Theresia,  38,  40 

See  also  von  Gamma,  Maria  Theresa, 
von  Muller,  Maria,  25 
married  Francis  von  Peisser,  25 
von  Peisenau,  Maria  Crescentia  Peiser, 
19,  25,  38  f.,  40 

married  Joseph  Ganahl  von  Zanzen- 
burg,  19,  35  n. 

von  Peiser,  Anna  Crescentia,  25 
married  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  25 


von  Peisser,  Francis,  25 
von  Reichenberg,  Adriana  Marie  Ste¬ 
phana  Orai,  26 

von  Reichenberg,  Daniel  Orsi,  26 
Vonvviller,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  41 
von  Zanzenberg,  Joseph  Ganahl,  8  ff.,  35, 
38 

See  also  Ganahl,  Joseph. 

Wales,  Pugh  family  traced  to,  59 
Walker,  Charles  Ganahl,  16 
Walker,  Charles  Ganahl,  Jr.,  16 
Walker,  Charles  Ganahl,  III,  16 
Walker,  Charlisa  Ganahl,  16,  35,  48,  53, 
55,  82,  illus. 

application  for  D.  A.  R.  membership, 
56-58 

Walker,  Charlotte,  16 
Walker,  Charlotte  Ganahl,  16,  48,  59,  74, 
illus. 

married  Dr.  John  Haden,  16 
married  Eugene  Walter,  16 
Walker,  Charlotte  Thornton,  16 
Walker,  Edwin  A.,  16  f. 

Walker,  Edwin  Anderson,  1,  16,  56 
Walker,  Fowler  and  McVitie,  1 
Walker,  Ganahl,  36,  48 
Walker,  George,  11,  48 
Walker,  George  Pinckney,  16 
Walker,  George  Pinckney,  Jr.,  16 
Walker,  George  Pinckney,  III,  16 
Walker,  Helen  Griffith,  16 
Walker,  Katharine,  16 
Walker,  Margaret,  16 
married  Dr.  Ralph  Leteer,  16 
Walker,  Sarah  Lisa,  16 
Walker,  Sarah  Wood  Cheney,  16 
Walker,  Stella  Steves,  16 
Walter,  Charlotte  Ganahl  Walker,  16 
Walter,  Ellen  Haven,  63 
married  David  Bryan  Pugh,  63 
Walter,  Eugene,  16 
War  of  1812,  ancestors’  services  in,  68 
Wealth,  Joe  de  Ganahl  on,  163 
Welch  ancestry,  74 
West,  Eliza  Blount,  64 
See  also  West,  Elizabeth  Blount. 

West,  Elizabeth  Blount,  65 
married  Thomas  Whitmell  III,  64,  65 
Whitmell,  Martha,  54,  63 
married  Lawrence  Bates,  54 
married  John  Hill,  54,  63 
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Whitmell,  Mary,  61 
married  Francis  Pugh  IV,  61 
Whitmell,  Mary  Clark,  64 
Whitmell,  Sara,  64 
Whitmell,  Thomas,  64 
Whitmell,  Thomas,  II,  64 
Whitmell,  (Col.)  Thomas,  III,  61,  64,  65, 
67 

Whitmell,  Thomas,  IV,  65 
Whitmell  Bible,  61 
Williams,  (Capt.)  John  Pugh,  65 
Williams,  Mary,  63 
married  Richard  Lloyd  Pugh,  63 
Williamsen,  Charles,  illus. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  91,  93,  107-m 
Winstead,  James,  68 
Wohlwend,  Fidel,  33 
Woolhopter,  M.  H.,  letter  to,  46 
World  War  I,  Ganahl  family  in,  17,  87, 
95-1 1 1 

World  War  II,  Fleetwings  in,  128 
Frank  de  Ganahl  in,  118 
Ganahl  family  in,  16-18 
Joe  de  Ganahl  in,  135 
Wright,  Harriet  Eliza  Pugh,  53  f.,  75,  76, 
illus. 


Wright,  Jordan  Armistead,  16,  53,  55,  57, 
66,  70,  75,  76,  80,  82,  illus. 

Wright,  Mary  Ann,  75 
Wright,  (Dr.)  Minton,  66 
Wright,  Virginia  Jordan,  14,  16,  53,  57 , 
66,  70,  75,  illus. 

married  Dr.  Charles  de  Ganahl,  82 
outline  of  life,  82-84 
Wrotnowski,  Angie  Bladen,  196 
Wrotnowski,  Arthur  Corthell,  197 
Wrotnowski,  Arthur  Francis,  17,  illus. 
career  of,  196-197 

meeting  with  Charles  Francis  de 
Ganahl,  2 

Wrotnowski,  Catherine  Czibulska,  196 
Wrotnowski,  Florence,  2,  17,  illus. 

married  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl,  17 
Wrotnowski,  Josephine  Rachel  Thomas, 
196,  illus. 

Wrotnowski,  Stanislaus,  196,  illus. 
Wynns,  (Col.)  Benjamin,  62,  65 
Wynns,  Margaret  Pugh,  62,  65 

Zanzenberg,  Texas,  14,  53 
Zanzenberg,  von,  title  conferred  on 
Joseph  Ganahl,  24 
Zangerle,  Martin  Joseph,  23 
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